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UP TO CALVIN'S 



CHAPTER I 



RETBOSPECTIVE 



" What's all these ructions I hear of up to 
Calvin's? " asked Eph Peters. 

Si the storekeeper leaned back against his 
shelves and adjusted the straw between his 
teeth. " Ructions? " he repeated; " what kind 
of ructions? Anything new? " 

" New enough to me! " said Eph. " What's 
he got up there? A hospital, or an asylum, or 
what? " 

" How long have you been in Oregon? Ten 
years? Well! You see, Ephraim, ten years is 
quite a spell; time enough for a considerable 
deal to happen. In a hurry, ain't ye? Well, 
then, set down a spell and I'll tell you about it 
fur as I know." 

Well I wish't you would !" said Eph. 
You know I think a sight of Calvin, and did 
of her, too. I never see a nicer woman than 
Mary Parks. When I left here, it seemed as if 
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them two was fixed about as pleasant as a 
couple need be. The boys was a care, of course, 
but Cal and Mary was the kmd that liked care; 
they wouldn't have been comfortable without it." 

" That's right! '' said Si. " That's just where 
it all began. Now I'll begin, if you're agreeable, 
just where you left oflf when you went out 
west." 

" I wish't you would ! " said Eph again. 

Si came out from behind his counter and 
stepped to the door. " Looks like snow, don't 
it? " he said. " We need a mite more, to keep 
the sleighing on. How much snow did you 
leave in Oregon? " 

"Four foot!" replied Eph briefly. "Git 
a-goin',Si!" 

The two men sat down before the stove, 
lighted their pipes, and tilting their chairs 
back on two legs, smoked for some minutes 
in silence. 

" Well ! " said Si. " You recollect how things 
was and had been up yonder? Before ever you 
went out west, I mean. I guess on the whole 
'twould be full as handy if you was to commence, 
and tell me what you know. Then I can 
piecen it out and fill in the chinks, you see." 

" / see ! I expect I can run the whole thing 
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RETROSPECTIVE 



oflF pretty straight. Ma Sill — I rec'lect her 
well enough. She was an old Major, if ever I 
see one. It beat the master, the way she 
brought up them twins. I never could make 
a shift to tell Sam from Sim, no way of the world. 
Looked alike, and never so much as a button 
different in their clo'es, and the same little 
squeaky voices; dear me sirs! I can see 'em 
now. She never let one of 'em go outside the 
dooryard, fur as I rec'lect, without the other. 
I believe she maintained they was two halves 
of the same person, and it wasn't intended they 
should be separated. Something like that, 
wam't it? " 

Si nodded. *' That was what it come to; I 
never heard her put it in them words, but she 
acted 'cordin' to, no doubt about that." 

" Then," Eph continued, " she died, and 
soon as she was gone, the boys had a fallin' out, 
and never spoke to each other for a matter of 
two years. Said they had had enough of each 
other, and I wam't surprised; I don't know as 
anybody was. They lived on there, never 
speakin', and actin' real childish; till at last 
they sent for Mary Sands, that was their 
cousin, and asked her to stop and do for 'em, 
and she did. They was in poor shape, and she 
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was hard put to it; but yet she done it single- 
handed, and done it well, till they begun to 
fail up. Then in comes Calvin Parks, just like 
in a story book, and he and she betwixt 'em 
brought the boys roimd, and got 'em to make 
friends again. Then they married, Cal and 
Mary did, as everybody see the Lord intended 
they should; and Cal took holt of the farm, 
and they all lived together like a basket of 
kittens. There! Fur as I remember, that's 
where and how things was when I left for the 
west ten year ago. Now you bile in! " 

"You've got it pat!" said Si. "Well! 
Ten years ago! As you say, sir, things ap- 
peared to be fixed pretty slick up to Calvin's 
about then. Cur'ous thing, folks began to say 
* Up to Calvin's ' most as soon as he begun to 
reside there. Sam and Sim never took no great 
holt round here, though they lived here all their 
lives; they wasn't the kind. But Calvin and 
Mary — well there ! seemed as if folks couldn't 
get enough of 'em. Always pleasant, you know; 
always somethin' hearty to say; that's the kind 
anybody likes. Folks got into the habit of 
going up there — " 

Eph nodded. "That was before I left," he said. 

** Well, you remember how 'twas. The boys 
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was kind of cuteiin'; so Cai he'd take callers 
into the com crib, and there they'd set and talk. 
It got to be a regular randisvowse, you rec'lect; 
folks used to ask me if I wasn't jealous of Cal. 
" When I'm jealous of Calvin Parks, I'd say, 
you may take my measure for a strait weskit 
and I'll wear it. I used to shut up shop once or 
twice a week and go up myself; save wood and 
have a good time. Come nine o'clock, in comes 
Mis' Parks with a plate of doughnuts or a dish 
of apples, or pop com. That was her way 
of 3ayin' * Gittin' along towards up-and-be-goin' 
time, boys ! ' and I don't know a pleasanter 
way, nor one that was better relished. She 
was a good woman, Mary Parks. Well, sir, 
bimeby Sam and Sim went wherever they was 
goin'. They hadn't been real robust for quite 
a time; I do'no as they ever had — kinder 
weasly, both of 'em, ever since I knowed 
em. 

Eph nodded. '* Looked more like homemade 
than growed," he said; " I used to think I 
could make a handsomer scarecrow than either 
of them." 

" That's right! " said Si. " WeU — did you 
hear about their departure? That was sort o' 
sdng'lar, too. They'd been sort o' failin' up. 
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I expect, quite a while. Sam he'd give up the 
care of the farm to Calvin, and hardly went out 
to see the stock even. He and Sim'd set to- 
gether all day long. After they made up their 
quarrel, you know, just before Cal and Mary 
married, they couldn't seem to be separated 
at all. They'd set and play cat's cradle — 
honest, they would! — by the hour together, 
and * Neighbor lend me your bundle,' and old- 
fashioned games like that. Say you came in 
and passed the time o' day, and remarked on 
the weather or some such — * Yes ! ' Sam would 
say; * Yes, sir, it is a real — ' * Nice day! ' 
Sim would pipe up. Or I've seen 'em at table; 
Sim 'd begin ' Cousin, will you please give me a 
little — ' * Apple pie!' would come in Sam; 
just like that! and each waitin' for the other to 
finish off for him. Childish, sort of, you 
understand. 'Twas comical, and yet 'twas 
pitiful too, some way of it. Well, Cal and Mary 
cared for them two old roosters as if they was 
gold and diamonds; yes, sir! they never had 
nothin' to reproach themselves with, neither 
one of 'em. Just as interested, too, they was, 
as if the boys had been interestin', which they 
wasn't, nor yet easy to care for, I expect. 
" Come one day, Mary came in with some 
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little treat for 'em; humor 'em, she would, 
same as if they was babies — and she found *em 
all himched up in their chairs, lookin' the color 
of a crash towel, she said. * Cousin/ says Sam, 
speakin' slow and careful; * we expect — ' and 
he stopped ; * that we — ' says Sim, and he 
stopped; ' are goin' ' says Sam — ' to join — ' 
says Sim — then they give a kind of gulp and 
says both together * Ma ! ' 

" Mary she called Cal, and they got 'em to 
bed and sent for the doctor; but they never 
spoke again, and come next momin' sure enough 
they was gone." 

" Well, if that don't beat Bangor! " exclaimed 
Eph. " Boimd to be odd to the last, wasn't 
they? " 

" So it seemed ! " said Si. " Yes, sir, it was 

odd, it certingly was; but yet there was one 

thing about it that was odder, if could be; and 

that was that Calvin and. Mary mourned for 

em. 






Sho!" said Eph. 

It's a fact, sir ! Of course they looked sober 
at the funeral, as was suitable, but all folks 
thought was, that Hwds suitable, and Calvin 
and Mary wa'n't the ones to be wantin' in 
proper respect. But outside o' that — well! 
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all we said was, here was two good folks had got 
their re-ward for nursin' two cantankerous old 
lobsters. That was the way it looked. 'Twas 
claimed the boys had left more property than 
was supposed, and all clear and in good shape, 
and Cal and Mary got the whole of it. I tell you 
folks was pleased, all round the deestrick. 

** Well, sir, day after the funeral I went up; 
thought it would be neighborly, you under- 
stand. I don't say I meant to congratulate 
Calvin in so many words, but yet I won't 
say but my thought kinder squinted that way. 

" Come into the yard, there was Calvin 
settin' on the front door-step lookin' round him, 
mighty sober. 

" ' Momin', Cal! ' I said. * Takin' a survey 
of your property? ' 

" * Momin' ! ' he says, still sober as quarterly 
meetin'. ' Take a seat. Si! ' So I sot down 
on the step alongside of him. 

" * I was studyin' ' he says kind o' slow and 
thoughtful — * I was studyin' to think which 
one of the boys I missed most.' 

" Well, he could have knocked me down 
with one of his pep'mint sticks. ' Miss 'em? ' 
says I. 

" * In the house,' he says, * I do'no but I 
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miss Sim the most. He was always there, you 
know, and 'most always he wanted you to 
come in and do some little thing, help him 
across the room, or git him a drink, or like that; 
honest, his room is so lonesome I don't like to 
go inside it. But come to look round the farm, 
there's Sam, or 'pears as if there ought to be, 
even though he ain't been out round much of 
late. Sam was a good farmer,' he says; ^ his 
advice on any p'int of stock or crops was worth 
havin'. And too,' he says, * take this last year 
that they've been failin' up, both of 'em have 
been kind o' mellerin' right along. Yes, sir! 
either one of 'em would be pleasanter now and 
again than what you'd ever thought they could 
be. Oftentimes they'd say " Thank ye, Cal ! " 
real pretty, when I kerried 'em upstairs at 
night; and one night last week after we'd tucked 
them up in bed — had their beds close together, 
so's they could lay their hand on each other 
if they chanced to wake up — they said, speakin' 
together like they did, " You're a good feller, 
Calvin!"' 

"Well, sir! you may call me a — a — cu- 
cumber seed if that man's voice didn't kinder 
catch in his thro't as he spoke. * Well, darn 
me! ' I says to myself, * if this ain't the beat. 
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I never see it, that's all/ Just then Mary 
come out, and 'twas the same thing over again 
with her. Before I come away I'd begun to 
think Sam and Sim was two old cherubs that 
had moulted their wings off and been sittin' 
round tryin' to grow new ones. 

" Well, as I said along back, that was the 
beginning. Next thing, the old dog took sick. 
You rec'lect old Bowser, the big Newfoundland, 
size of a yearlin' calf? Well, he was gettin' 
on in years, and I expect he missed Sam and 
Sim too; all about it, he took his turn at failin' 
up, and them two nursed him as if he'd been 
a Christian. He was, too, better'n lots I know; 
nice dog; elegant disposition. You may believe 
me or not, but that old dog slep' on a hair 
mattress the last six months of his life, and was 
fed chicken broth and beef tea, as long as he 
could swaller. 

" Well, by that time, you see, Calvin had 
got the habit of takin' care of somebody, and 
it growed on him like drink. There was Miss 
Fidely Jenkins over on Three Tree Ro'd. You 
rec'lect her; smart woman, but hadn't the 
use of her limbs. She had a stroke, and there 
wasn't no one belongin' to her, so what does 
Calvin and Mary do but fetch her home, and 
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a little gal to wait on her — or that was what 
they said. Come to get 'em over, and first 
thing Calvin did was send Mittie May — her 
folks was dead, and she*d been stayin' with 
Miss Fidely — off to school, and he and Mary 
did the waitin' on. So it's been, from that day 
to this; and I tell you what it is, Eph Peters — " 

At this moment a door at the back of the 
store opened, and a pleasant-faced woman 
looked in. 

" Father,'' she said, " it's past supper time, 
and I've heard your tongue goin' steady for an 
hour and a half. It's time you had some nourish- 
ment, and Eph too. Come in, both of you! " 

"Well!" said Si, rising relucantly. "Well, 
that'll do for a beginhin', Eph. You can go 
up to Calvin's tomorrow or next day and size 
up the rest of it for yourself. Comin', Mother, 
comin'; let me wash my hands and slick my 
hair, and then just watch me ! " 



CHAPTER II 



ON THE DOOB-STEP 



Calvin Parks sat on the door-step and 
looked about him. It was afternoon in early 
April. "The spring comes slowly up this 
way/* and there were still patches of snow 
in the shadow of the stone wall that bounded 
the door yard; but most of the ample space 
was dry grass in warm tints of russet and yellow, 
with here and there a hint of coming green. 
A robin was singing in one of the great 
elms, and from the butter-nut tree beyond the 
wall a blue-bird answered him in delicate 
rivalry. Still further oflf rose homelier sounds, 
the cackling of hens, the triumphal note of a 
Sultan cock, the flat quack quack of ducks, 
the mellow lowing of cows, and now and then 
a bass grunt from the distant pig-pen where 
the black pigs were enjoying spring in their 
own way. 

" Quite a concert! " said Calvin Parks; " and 
all sayin* the same thing. Well! I s'pose it is 
spring, but I don't know as it makes much odds." 

His brown eyes — Calvin was a brown man 
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altogetlier, save for the white patches at his 
temples — swept the whole scene once more, 
gravely, taking it all in; the big yellow house 
with its green blinds, and steps of reddish 
granite, the great elms shadowing it, the stretch 
of russet grass, the stone wall with the nut trees 
nodding over it and the blackberry vines 
beginning to redden; the open gateway, on 
either side, one leading to the wide sunny 
barnyard with its enclosing buildings, the other 
giving on the country road, with broad fields 
stretching away beyond. It was as pleasant a 
picture as could well be seen, yet Calvin's 
brown eyes were dark and sombre as he sur- 
veyed it. 

*^ I don't know as it makes much odds! " he 
said again. 

** Don't know as what makes much odds? " 
said a voice behind him. " Who are you 
talkmg to. Uncle Cal? " 

Who said the brown eyes were dark or sombre? 
They were full of light now as he turned to 
look at the figure in the doorway, and no wonder. 
The eyes that would not light up at sight of 
Mittie May must be blind indeed. She was 
eighteen, tall and lithe and round as a young 
white birch; and if ever there was a garden 
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in a face it was in hers. Blue cornflowers in 
her eyes, blush roses in her cheeks and damask 
roses on her lips; any soft golden thing you 
can think of in her hair — and then it would not 
be soft enough — all these things, and yet a 
general effect of being a transfigured sweet 
pea — this was Mittie May. 

She wore a pink gingham dress — you would 
think it impossible that she should wear any- 
thing else until you saw her in blue — and a 
white apron, and everything about her was 
trim and fresh and spring-like. 

"Little gal,'" said Calvin Parks, surveying 
her from head to foot, " I must say you look 
com-plete." 

" Thank you. Uncle Cal ! It's my new dress, 
you know, that I've been making. I put it 
on o' purpose to see if you liked it." 

" I do like it! " said Calvin. '' It's pretty, 
and it's sensible. I liked the other one, too; 
I expect I'd like most any dress with you inside 
it, little gal. Comin' to set down with Uncle a 
spell? " 

" I guess I will ! " said Mittie May. She gave 
a glance backward, then closed the door softly 
and sat down by Calvin with a sigh of relief. 
" I expect they can get on for a while! " she said. 
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" I expect they can! " said Calvin cheerfully. 
" I expect they'll have to. Well, and how has 
it been to-day, little gal? Hankerin' after 
school, have ye? Homesick for lessons? 
What? " 

Mittie May hesitated just a moment; she 
had been missing the girls, the teachers, the 
whole cheerful round of boarding-school life 
more than she could say; but Uncle Calvin 
must not know that. 

" Lessons? ** she said brightly, " I guess not, 
Uncle Calvin. I'm going to have you for a 
teacher now, and you'll keep me so busy I 
shan't have time to miss anybody. But I 
want to know what it was you were saying 
didn't make much odds. Uncle Cal. What 
was it? Having me come home? Don't say it 
was that! " 

Calvin Parks looked at her again; and cer- 
tainly now his eyes were almost as full of light 
as her own. 

** I guess it wasn't that! " he said slowly; " I 
guess you'd have to wait a considerable while 
to hear me say that, little gal, but I don't 
know but 'twas something pretty nigh as 
foolish. There ! lookin' at you, I'm fair ashamed 
to say what it was I did say." 
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" But say it all the same! " said Mittie May, 
coming close to him and leaning her pretty 
head on his brown shoulder; " say it all the 
same. Uncle Cal, because IVe come home to 
be your little girl." 

" It's just that that makes me fair ashamed ! '* 
said Calvin. " But if you will have it, little 
one, what I was thinkin' was — here was 
spring comin*, and 'most everything wakin' 
up and comin' to life, and — and one thing, 
and the only one that makes much odds, 
wasn't comin' never no more." 

" Dear Uncle! " said the girl; and she nestled 
close to him, and slid her little soft hand into 
his great brown one. 

" Spring don't bring my woman back! " 
Calvin went on slowly. " Her that loved it 
so, and seemed to belong to it more than any 
other time o' year — always 'peared as if I 
could see her growin' a girl again when the 
bluebirds begun to sing, I used to tell her, 
and she liked to have me say it, too — and 
looked like one, I always used to think, and 
kind of the tone of one in her voice someways — 
and she'll never hear the bluebirds again. 
So I was thinkin', I didn't know as it made 
much odds to me whether I heard 'em or not. 
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And then — then I heard a bird singin' right 
behind me, Mittie May; and come to turn 
round, there she was in the doorway. I don't 
know as ever I see a pink bird, little gal, but 
— well, I guess spring is a good thing after all. 

" I remember how Aimt Mary loved it, 
said the girl softly, her hand still in his. " Year 
before last, you know, I was here all through 
the spring, on aeeoimt of measles at school, 
and we did have such a good time, she and I ! " 

" I bet you did! " said Calvin. " I used to 
think I didn't hardly know which was the 
younger of ye. Swingin' under the cherry 
trees, what.'* *' 

"And climbing 'em too! She could climb 
better than I could, I always told her, and 
'twas true." 

" And runnin' along the top of the wall like 
two squirrels; I can see ye now! " 

" But best of all," the girl went on, ** we 
liked to sit just here, Uncle Cal, where you and 
I are sitting now, and she'd talk and tell me 
things." 

"What kind o' things, little gal? Good 
things, I expect they was." 

" Yes, they were good. Uncle Cal, for most 
of all she liked to tell how good you were, and 
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how happy you made her, and how her life 
was like — I remember just her words — like 
a cup that's so full of something good that 
it runs over the edge. Then she laughed and 
said, * Why, that's the psalm, isn't it? My 
cup runneth over; well, so mine does; and 
my pasture is green, and all according to. I 
expect David and I thought alike about that 
time.' She loved the psalms. Aunt May 
did." 

"She did so!" said Calvin Parks. "And 
do you know the ones she loved the best, 
Mittie May.'* There was that one you was 
speakin' of, and then two about joyfulness. 
* Serve the Lord with gladness,' and ' Make a 
joyful noise before the Lord.' Well, if ever 
anyone did serve the Lord with gladness, 'twas 
Mary Parks. No matter what happened, she'd 
make shift to find something in it to be glad 
about. Things that'd annoy any other woman, 
she'd find a pleasure in 'em. Do you rec'lect 
the day Elder Weaver come in with his umbrella 
drippin', and set and dripped all over the new 
settin' room carpet? We got it away from 
him as soon as we could, but the mischief was 
done, and there was a great spot where the 
color had run. I can see her now, down on her 
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knees, moppin' it up after he had gone. * Don't 
say a word! ' she says; * it's run green like the 
ground, and I am glad. K 't had run yeller 
like the pattern 'twould have been a sight ! ' 
she said. But yet if it had run yeller, I make 
no doubt she'd have found some reason to be 
glad of that." 

" And do you remember," said Mittie May, 
" the day she fell and sprained her ankle and 
said it was such a nice soft spot to fall on, and 
suppose she had fallen on the stones .f^ Oh, and 
Uncle Cal — " and the girl leaned yet nearer, 
and her voice grew yet more soft and tender — 
" Shall I ever forget the time when Miss Fidely 
died? She was the most of a mother I ever 
had, you know, and it did seem as if I couldn't 
let her go. I was crying, and Aunt May came 
and sat by me. ' You wouldn't shut her up 
again, would you, child? ' she said. * For as 
light as she made of it, it wasn't a comfortable 
life. I keep thinking how glad she is to get 
free of it.' " 

They were silent for a little while, and the 
robins and the bluebirds had it all their own 
way. Presently — 

** I expect," said Calvin slowly, " I expect 
that is what she would be sayin' to me now. 
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She — she couldn't have got real well, you 
know, Mittie May! '' 

I know ! '* said the girl. 
And that bein* so," Calvin went on, still 
slowly, as if seeking something in his own 
mind, " f oilers that for herself she was glad 
to go, though on account of the rest of us she 
would have been glad to stay. And foUers 
again that she'd wish us to be glad for her to 
be — " his voice quivered, then steadied itself 
again — "to be free; and f oilers that if she'd 
wished it, the sooner we can get round to doin' 
it, the better for all hands. Ain't that so, little 
gal? " 

Mittie May nodded and pressed his hand. 

" So I expect," said Calvin Parks, rising and 
seeming to lengthen out joint by joint like a 
telescope, " that from now on we will serve the 
Lord with gladness, or aim so to do; and if 
ever you catch me again, Mittie May, talkin' 
any fool talk like that you caught me at jus' 
now, you can take the broomstick to me." 

Again he was silent. The jubilant chorus 
swelled around till the whole air vibrated with 
awakening sounds. The birds broke into new 
trills and cadences of ecstatic melody, the 
barnyard answered with its many voices; the 
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cock, strutting in the gateway, raised himself 
on tiptoe, and clapping his wings, sent out a 
shout that seemed to defy the world, 

" Hark to him! " said Calvin Parks. " He 
thinks he's all creation; and I don't know 
but he is. If that ain't a joyful noise I never 
heard one, that's all. What's that? " 

He stopped and listened; a sound came from 
within doors, a crash, followed by human voices, 
angry and lamenting. 

" My goodness! " cried Mittie May. " What 
is going on? " 

" Doesn't appear to be quite as joyful as Old 
Man Rooster's remarks," said Calvin. " I expect 
we'd better be goin' in, little gal, and cheer 'em 
up a bit/* 



CHAPTER III 



UPSTAIRS 



It was an ample house, this of Calvin's. A 
narrow hall or passage, paved with square red 
bricks, ran through it from front to back; in 
summer, when both doors were open, it was 
like a cool red-paved tunnel leading from one 
sunlit green to the other. On the left were the 
two sitting rooms where the Sill Twins used 
to sit during the period of their separation, and 
a cheerful little corner room which had been 
Mary Sands' own sanctum before and after 
she became Mary Parks, and which was to 
Calvin the heart of the house. On the left was 
the long stretch of the best parlor, rarely opened, 
the dining room, and between the two a non- 
descript little room known as Pa's Office. In 
the time, long past, when Ma was a young 
womaa and an heiress, having inherited house 
and farm from her parents, Cicero Sill was a 
notary public, very young, very meek, very 
timid. Ma saw, approved, and married him, 
" all in a turn of the hand," as one of the 
neighbors expressed it, and he became Pa 
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Sill. He welcomed the change of title, for his 
friends had called him " Cissy," and he resented 
it, though silently; otherwise it is not known 
that he experienced much of the joy of living. 
He proved to be no farmer, and Ma managed 
the farm, as she managed him and the children 
and the house, single-handed. He retreated 
into this room, a dumb little drab place, with 
one window and a decrepit Franklin stove, 
and here he spent most of his harmless life. He 
put up over the mantelpiece the sign which 
had formerly adorned his office in the post-office 
building at the Corners, 

" Cicero Sill, Notary Public and Wills Drawn. 
Also Professor of Calligraphy." 

He had painted the sign himself, and the 
last item was adorned with flourishes which 
represented the flower-burst of his meek life. 
Much of his time was spent in contemplating 
it; he would sit for hours tilted back in his 
flag-bottomed rocking chair, his feet on the 
stove, chewing licorice root and following with 
his eyes the elaborate curves and flourishes, 
and the eagle and sunburst that dominated the 
whole. If, as sometimes happened, a child 
peeped in at the door, Pa Sill would beckon 
to him in a secret manner, and drawing him 
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close, would point to the sign. " I done it 
with a stroke of the pen! *' he would murmur. 
" Don't ask me how I done it, for I can't tell 
ye; but do it I did. If they say anything, 
tell 'em ' He done that ! ' and see what they'll 
say." Then, hearing Ma's voice and tread 
sounding along the entry, he would push the 
child away hastily, and catching up a Farmer's 
Almanac that always hung by his desk, appear 
to be deep in calculations when Ma halted 
at the open door. " I was calculatin' the 
eclipses! " he would say with a sickly cheerful- 
ness; and Ma would sniff and pass on, dragging 
the child in her wake. 

Upstairs were many bedrooms, large and 
small; the house had been built for a large 
family. At the front were two large corner 
rooms, a broad landing or hall between them; 
but behind the swing door at the head of the 
stairs they ran together and opened into one 
another in a perfect network of cheerful little 
cells. Some of the original names given to 
them when Ma's brothers and sisters were 
alive and at home had clung to them ever since. 
The big front rooms were Ma's room and the 
spare chamber; but behind were Tom- Jim's 
room, Seraphiney's room, the Little Gals' room. 
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Brother Barzillai's room, Sister Hannah's room, 
and Aunty Maxwell's chamber. 

Tom and Jim had been twins, and it was 
natural that Sam and Sim should inherit the 
room where their little uncles had slept and 
played; but during their later years no other 
bedroom was used except Ma's, which had 
been made over to Mary. In all the others 
blinds were down, beds spread over, fur- 
niture done up in newspapers, just as Ma 
had left it. Now — well, now things were 
different. 

Entering the house, Calvin Parks stood 
listening for a moment. 

Sounded from upstairs, didn't it? " he asked. 
I thought so! " said Mittie May. " Maybe 
'twas—" 

At this moment a voice sounded over the 
bannisters. 

" If you shut that door again I'll take it off 
the hinges." 

Well, I guess you won't." 
Well, I guess I will. Do you think I am 
going to sit bimched away here and never know 
what's going on front o' the house? " 

" And do you think I'm going to sit here with 
that blast blowing through my bones? " 
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" Shut your own door, then! who's hindering 
you? '' 

" If you think I come here to reside in a band- 
box, Mis' MuflSn, you will find you have made 
a mistake. When Cap'n Parks comes in we'll 
see who — " 

" Hi-lo! " cried Calvin Parks, cheerily. " I'm 
a-comin', ladies. I'm a-comin'! Wait a half a 
minute! " 

He ran upstairs. The swing door was open, 
showing the narrow passage into which all the 
back rooms opened. Two of the doors stood 
open, and the occupants of the rooms were 
sitting in the doorway; Miss Minch and Mrs. 
Erastus Muffin. Miss Minch was a tall and 
very thin woman, with small protuberant round 
eyes, and an expression as of having just eaten 
a lemon. She wore a brown alpaca dress, 
and had a pink knitted shawl drawn tightly 
over her shoulders. Mrs. Muffin was exactly 
like her prototype; pale, puffy, powdery. 
She was attired in a blue wrapper with large 
white spots, and held a palm leaf fan in her 
hand. 

" There ! " cried Miss Minch. " Cap'n Parks, 
I am thankful you've come. Perhaps you'll 
tell Mis' Muffin that when a person has chronic 
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bronchitis and pleurisy they can't sit in a blast 
just to oblige her." 

" And perhaps," said Mrs. Muffin with elabo- 
rate courtesy, " you'll be so accommodatin', 
Cap'n Parks, as to make Miss Minch under- 
stand that I am one that requires air to breathe, 
and not bein' a skeleton, like some, has to have 
a little space around me. Just a mite! " she 
added, with a girlish simper; " I don't want 
much, or I shouldn't be here." She glanced at 
the doorway, which she certainly filled from 
side to side. Aunty Maxwell's chamber was 
cosy and comfortable, but it was rather small. 

" There! there! " said Calvin Parks. " Birds 
in their little nests agree. Why, ladies, I've 
been sittin' on the door-steps listenin' to the 
bluebirds sing, and I thought I should find you 
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thing about how sensitive a delicate person is. 
Cap'n Parks, will you be so polite as to shut that 
door? " 

" Cap'n Parks, if you shut that door I shall 
stive in my chair! " said Mrs. Muffin with 
dramatic fervor. 

" Well! " said Calvin. " Now we'll have to 
settle this agreeable to both parties, won't we? 
Birds in their little nests, as I said; and to see 
how tasty youVe made these rooms, ladies! 
one wouldn't think you had time for anything 
else. But what I would say is — before we 
sit down to talk this out real friendly, would 
you have any objections to wait just a minute 
till I see how things is in the spare chamber? 
I haven't been in since momin', and they might 
be wantin' something/' 

" We haven't heard a sound ! " cried Mrs. 
Muffin. 

** We've been listening all morning!" said 
Miss Minch, " I don't believe but something's 
happened to 'em. Only for my bronchitis I 
should have been in myself." 

" I thought of it too," said Mrs. Muffin, " but 
not being acquainted any I didn't know as I'd 
better." 

" What I would say is," repeated Calvin, 
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" if you could stand it just a moment longer, 
Miss Minch, I'd leave the door open so I could 
summon one of you if help was needed, or get 
you to call Mittie May." 

"So do! so do! " responded Miss Minch 
eagerly. 

" Mebbe you might move back just a dite," 
Calvin went on. " That way the door jamb'd 
shelter ye, and you wouldn't be so liable to 
feel the draught." 

" I don't feel it hardly any now," said the lady 
amiably. " I expect there was something open 
downstairs that's been shut. I'll sit where I 
am, Cap'n Parks, I am obliged to you; I'd 
like to know how they're getting on in 
there." 

Both women craned their necks eagerly and 
gazed after Calvin as he passed along the front 
hall and entered the spare chamber. 

" I do hope he'll speak up so as a person can 
hear! " said Miss Minch. 

" So do I! " said Mrs. Muffin. " Those two 
haven't done a thing but whisper all momin'. 
You'd think they was scared or ashamed, one 
or the other." 

" More likely both ! " said Miss Minch. 
"Hark!" 
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Calvin stepped softly into the chamber. It 
was a big, bright room, rather bare, but very 
cheerful with its white dimity hangings and 
mahogany four-poster. Beside the bed was 
a great winged chair, also covered with white 
dimity; and in the chair sat an old man, and 
in the bed lay an old woman. 

They were very old people. The woman as 
white as the dimity bed-spread that was drawn 
decently up to her chin, her bright dark eyes 
making the only note of contrast; the man 
brown and wrinkled as a winter butternut. 
Both looked up as Calvin entered, but neither 
spoke. 

"Well!" said Calvin, in his comfortable 
voice. " And how has things been this momin', 
Mr. and Mrs.?'' 

" Fust-rate! " said the old man. " Fust-rate, 
thank ye! " The old woman was silent, but her 
eyes dwelt on Calvin with the keen scrutiny of 
a wild animal. 

" Sleep well, did ye, Mrs.? " Calvin went on, 
addressing the old woman. " Bed comfortable, 
is it? " Then, as no reply came, he turned to 
the old man. . " Old lady deef ? " he asked. 

" Some deef! " 

" Dumb, too, mebbe? " 
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" No, she ain't dumb; she don't talk much, 
though, since she had her stroke/' 

"Let me see!" said Calvin. "You told 
me your age; ninety odd both of ye, wasn't it? " 

" She's nigh on to a hundred; I ain't so old 
by two years. I'm smart, I can see to her all 
right, — we no need to be a burden." 

"I bet you're smart!" said Calvin, ad- 
miringly. " Look how you holp get her into the 
wagon yesterday. Let me see! I don't know 
as you mentioned your name, and I don't know 
as I asked it, but it's full as handy to have 'em 
to go by. My name is Parks, Calvin Parks." 

" Mine's Nathan Tibbetts, and her'n's Beulah 
Tibbetts. She's my wife." 

"Well, so I s'posed!" said Calvin; "it 
wasn't likely she was your mother, you see, nor 
yet your daughter. Might have been your 
sister, to be sure — or your aunt; but I took it 
you was man and wife, soon as I set eyes on 
ye. Well, you've had a long term of years 
together, sir! " 

" Seventy year ! " said the old man. " Seventy 
year this spring since our weddin' day." 

" I want to know ! Twenty years before I 
was born. Great snakes ! And you had children, 
Mr. Tibbetts? " 
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" Yes, but they're all dead and gone! " 

" Sho! ain't that a sight? Grandchildren, 
though, I expect? " 

" They're all dead and gone too, except two 
that's out west; I do'no' where they are nor 
anything about 'em." 

"Sho! ain't that a sight! Well, now, Mr. 
Tibbetts," — Calvin rose as he spoke — "I 
hope you and the old lady are goin' to find 
yourselves comfortable here. What makes her 
look at me like that? " he added, dropping 
his voice. " Scared, is she, or just feel strange? " 

The old woman had never taken her eyes 
oflF Calvin; they dwelt on him, followed his 
motions with the same bright, watchful, wild- 
animal look. 

" She's afraid! " said the old man, slowly. 

"What's she afraid of? Me? I ain't so 
homely as all that, am I? There's considerable 
of me, tell her, but I have the name of bein' 
peaceful, I expect." 

" She's afraid," repeated the old man, " that 
— that this is the poor-farm. She's always 
dreaded the poor-farm." 

"Poor-farm!" said Calvin, with emphasis. 
" Does this look like a poor-farm, Mr. Tibbetts? 
I ask you! " 
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Old Tibbetts looked round at the walls with 
their neat chintz-patterned paper, at the ma- 
hogany furniture, scanty but good, and at the 
spotless dimity. 

"No, it don't!'' he said; "and I don't 
rightly believe it is; but she does, and I can't 
get it out of her head." 

Calvin sat down again patiently. " Now, 
Mr. Tibbetts," he said, "you explain to 
her right now, and make her see straight. 
Why, I brought you here to keep you away 
from the poor-farm. Don't she understand 
that? " 

The old man looked at him helplessly. 
" She — she knows it ain't our poor-farm," 
he said; " she thinks it's another town you've 
brought us to." 

Calvin stared at him. 

"Another — weU, I am blowed!" he said. 
" What would I do that for? " 

" That's what I tell her! " said the old man. 
" * What would he get out of it? ' I says. * His 
town wouldn't give him nothin', nor yet our'n 
wouldn't. He don't stand to make anything out 
of the deal anyway! ' I says." 

He had raised his voice as he spoke; the old 
woman evidently heard and understood, and 
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both pairs of old eyes were bent with keenest 
scrutiny on Calvin Parks. 

A spark came into Calvin's eyes, and his 
brown cheek reddened; but the next moment 
the spark gave way to a twinkle. 

" You poor old critters! " he said under his 
breath. He rose, and stepping to the bed 
bent down over it. 

" Mis' Tibbetts! '' he said in a loud cheerful 
tone. " My name is Calvin Parks. I am a 
widower, and I'm comfortably fixed, and this 
house belongs to me. You and Mr. Tibbetts 
have come to make me a visit, just as long or 
short as you feel to. If you ain't comfortable, 
or if you feel any time you'd like a change, I'll 
hitch up and take you back, but I'm in hopes 
you'll make some stay with me. Now you can 
have your meals brought up from downstairs, 
or you can do your cookin' right here, whichever 
convenes you best. There's a flat top to that 
stove, you see, Mr. Tibbetts, and you can heat 
water, and bile an eggy or like that, and come 
to get you a handy little toaster, you can make 
toast bread, or cook a bit o' steak right front 
o' the fire. Real handy this stove is. And 
there's a good closet with shelves and hooks 
too, and — well, I guess that's about all there 
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is, but if there's anything else you take a 
fancy to, just put a name to it. I wish you 
to be comfortable, Mr. and Mis' Tibbetts, and 
feel — I won't say at home, but just visitin' 
among friends. And so I'll wish you good 
mornin', sir and ma'am, and take myself oflF." 

He looked down once more at the white old 
face on the pillow. The sharp glitter of distrust 
and suspicion was gone; one saw that the 
brown eyes had once been soft and bright. 

"There!" said Calvin. "Now I expect 
we'll get along better. Ain't that so? " He 
was at the door now, and looking down at the 
old man, who had crept after him, and was now 
peering up into his face with dim, troubled 
eyes. 

" You're real good ! " he stammered. " Are 
you sure — we can't pay much board, you 
know. We ain't got much — " 

"Dam your — I mean excuse me!" said 
Calvin Parks. " I don't want any ! I wouldn't 
have any ! I never use any ! I'm the Governor 
of the State, and I don't require any! Good 
momin' to ye! " 

He crossed the landing to his own room, 
and entering it shut the door with some em- 
phasis. As he did so two necks which had 
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been anxiously strained forward from behind 
the swing door were drawn back, and two 
pairs of eyes met; two pairs of lungs drew in 
simultaneously a long hissing breath. 

" Did you hear that. Mis' Muflin? Did you? 
They are paupers! He has brought them into 
the same house with me, a Minch ! " 
** And me, the relic' of Erastus Muffin! " 
" Did you ever? " cried both together. 



CHAPTER IV 



DOWNSTAIRS 



" I wish't there was a fire-escape on this 
house! *' said Calvin. " I think I'll put me up 
some ratlines, so I can go up and down without 
disturbin' folks inside/' 

He peeped cautiously out of the door; the 
swing door was still open, the two necks were 
still craned forward. Calvin withdrew silently, 
and sat down by the window. 

" I expect I can stand it as long as they can ! " 
he said. 

Some ten minutes later he heard the swing 
door bang angrily, and then with long light steps 
he sped through the entry and down the stairs, 
and along the brick-paved hall. So swiftly 
he went that a person standing in the doorway 
of the back comer room had not time to move 
before Calvin had run into him in his impetuous 
rush. 

"Hello!" said Calvin. "I beg yours, 
Markis ! Lookin' for me? " 

I — why, yes, Calvin, yes! to be sure I 
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was. Or rather, I was looking at this room. It's 
an uncommon pleasant room, seems to me." 

The speaker's tone was one of surprise, almost 
of injury. He was a small wizened man of 
sixty, with a ferret face and small beady eyes. 
He was neatly dressed, and his dark blue 
clothes had somewhat the eflFect of a uniform. 
This was chiefly owing to the brass buttons no 
doubt, but partly also to the crimson sash 
round his waist. One leg had been cut oflF just 
below the knee, and the blue trouser was 
neatly folded over a highly polished wooden 
stump and bound with a blue ribbon. His 
ruflied shirt had a decided eighteenth century 
air; altogether he was a picturesque figure, 
spite of his ferret face. 

" It seems to me, sir," said the little man, 
" that this is the pleasantest room in the house." 

"I count it so!" said Calvin quietly. He 
sighed as he looked over the little man's shoulder 
into the comer room. The late afternoon sun 
was streaming in through the broad low windows 
with their deep red-cushioned sills. It shone 
on the comer cupboard, lattice-paned, where 
the best china was kept, the lustre ware dear 
to Mary's heart, the old Spode tea set and the 
few bits of ancient Doulton. It rested on the 
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framed samplers of several generations of 
Minches — Ma was bom a Minch; — it 
flashed back from the oval mirror in the gilt 
frame and the feather-work picture that faced 
it. It gleamed more softly on the warm brown 
of the old mahogany desk with its Windsor 
chair drawn up before it; but most softly of all, 
it seemed to Calvin, the yellow rays rested on 
the low rocking chair with its gay chintz 
cushions, and the little work-table beside it. 
That was where Mary loved to sit; this was, 
and always would be, Mary^s room. 

" I don^t know as I ever looked in here before," 
said the little man. " You keep this for your- 
self, do you, Calvin.'* " 

" Yes, I do! "' said Calvin briefly. 

" Well — I don't know but I'll come in 
and sit with you a spell ! " The little man 
made as if to enter, but Calvin, who had 
swung round into the doorway, filled it com- 
pletely. 

*' I was just thinkin' of lookin' in on you! " 
he said cheerily. " S'pose we fix it that way, 
if it's full as agreeable to you." 

The little man did not look as if it were as 
agreeable to him; in fact, he looked decidedly 
discontented; but as Calvin moved forward 
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he had no choice but to move back, so turning 
round, he stumped in silence across the hall 
to Pa Sill's office. Here a fire was burning 
in the open Franklin stove. The dark walls 
were set oflF by some gay colored prints from 
" Holiday Numbers "; there was a comfortable 
chair or two, and in the comer a neat cot with 
a scarlet blanket. 

" This seems to me cheerful too," said Calvin. 
" I hope you like your quarters, Markis." 

" No sun ! " said the little man. 

" No afternoon sun! " Calvin corrected him. 
"In the morning the sun shines in here fit 
to make you wink." 

'* Yes! " said the little man. " It woke me 
up at five o'clock this morning." 

Again his tone expressed injury. Calvin 
smiled on him benignly. 

" That's all right, then ! " he said. " It there's 
anything pleasanter than the sun to be woke 
up by, let me know, and I'll send for it. Fire 
bums good, don't it? " 

He sat down in one of the two arm chairs, 
and the little man took the other, with an air 
of unwilling concession. 

" I don't know but it bums well enough^" 
he said grudgingly. 
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" Well enough ! Great snakes, sir, there's a 
draught there would draw a turkey up. That's 
a great old stove, that is. 

" This was Pa Sill's room," he added, looking 
about him. *^ Some like him it is too, quiet and 
peaceful. I never see him but once, and that was 
the first time ever I came over here. He died 
that same year. That's his sign over the mantel. 
Hello! what's that stuck in the frame? " 

The little man coughed and reddened slightly. 

"That's my card!" he said. "I thought 
I'd put it up while I stayed." 

" While you stayed — just so! " said Calvin 
thoughtfully. "Just so, Markis! " 

He rose to inspect the card nearer, and read 
aloud slowly " Marquis De Lafayette Bean» 
Military Artist." 

" What in Tunkett is a military artist, 
Markis? " 

The little man drew himself up, and coughed 
again importantly. 

It's not a common perfession! " he said. 

Indeed, I think I may say I invented it. 
When I lost my leg in the service of my country, 
sir," he waved his hand toward his polished 
stump as if introducing it, and Calvin made a 
little bow in acknowledgment of the introduc- 
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tion; " I found myself without means of sup- 
port. That is a double intender, sir! " 

" A what? " said Calvin. 

" A double intender. It*s a French expression 
meaning a joke. I use a good many French 
expressions, sir; they help to remind me and 
others of my great original." 

" Original? '* said Calvin, vaguely. His eyes 
were growing very large and round, as they had 
a way of doing when he was puzzled. 

" The other Marquis Dee Layfayette, sir! " 
said the little man pompously. " I feel that 
I owe him something and this seems a way of 
returning the obligation. As I said, I found 
myself without means of support. I had a 
talent — you may remember — some might call 
it genius — for painting. I undertook to make 
crayon portraits of army men, alive or deceased, 
from photographs, ambrotypes, tintypes or the 
figger. I had a wonderful success, sir. Won- 
derful!" 

He shook his head gravely, and raised his 
eyes pensively to the engraved card. 

"Why, that's great!" said Calvin heartily. 
" I call that great, Markis! I'd forgotten about 
the pain tin,' but I rec'lect you never could 
abide farmin' nor chores nor like that when you 
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was a boy. And keep right on at it, do ye? 
Have a room somewhere? or travel? '* 

Mr. Bean coughed importantly. " Neither 
just at present, Calvin ! "' he said. " My health 
has failed considerable these past years. What 
I have suflFered with my limb, sir, is beyond 
expression.'* 

" I want to know! " said Calvin sympatheti- 
cally. " That does seem too bad, after losin' 
the other one. Rheumatism, what? *' 

" It is my — my lost one that I suflFer in! " 
said Mr. Bean majestically. " It pains me 
egregious, sir, especially nights.'* 

Calvin's eyes were very round. " That's 
sing'lar! " he said slowly. " How do you 
account for that, Markis? " 

" 'Tis simple enough when rightly under- 
stood! " said the little man. " That limb, sir, 
wasn't properly laid away. It's a moral cer- 
tainty. Either it was doubled up, or else the 
sinoos got twisted some way. It's a hard thing, 
Calvin, to look forward to a life of aginy; 
but it is my lot, and I accept of it." 

"Sho!" murmured Calvin. "Ain't that a 
sight? " 

" I had thoughts of going to the National 
Home for a spell, and may yet so do; but 
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seeing by the paper that you was left alone, 
Calvin, — the friend of my youth — it seemed 
no more than right that I should come and cheer 
you up a bit. And, too, I thought it would 
be pleasant to revisit childhood's scenes. My 
folks, you know, has moved out west. Alto- 
gether, Calvin, I was moved to look you up. 
An old soldier, sir, one who has known tribula- 
tion — *' again he waved an introducing hand 
toward the polished stump — " but who brings 
with him — he hopes — an agreeable character, 
and who strives to live up to his great name. 

" I'm sure it was real kind of you, Markis! 
said Calvin gently. " I'm sure I appreciate it. 
I hope you'll be comfortable," he added, rising, 
*'and that — that your leg won't cut up — I — 
I mean behave — any more than it can help. 
There's the supper bell now. Come in, Markis, 
and let's see what Mis' Lovely has got for us." 

The dining room was pleasant too, spite of 
its northern aspect; indeed, all the rooms at 
Calvin's were pleasant, at least so Mittie 
May thought. It looked out, as all the rooms 
did, over a wide grassy space; this particular 
one was called the Duckling Green. Forty 
years before, a forgotten cat had killed a bygone 
duckling there, and the name had clung. 
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There was an open fireplace with quaint old 
iron firedogs, and a high narrow mantel piece 
over which hung a banjo clock. Opposite was 
a tall dresser, with plates and jugs of old blue 
crockery. This was all except the table and 
the chairs. 

Mittie May stood at the head of the table 
now, her hand on the back of a chair, her eyes 
very bright, a deeper rose than usual in her 
cheeks. She looked anxious and fluttered, but 
when Calvin entered followed by Mr. Bean, she 
drew a long breath of relief. 

" Oh, Uncle Cal ! " she said quickly, in a low 
tone. " You want me to sit here always, don't 
you ? " 

" Certin I do, Mittie May! certin I do, 
daughter!'* said Calvin. "Where else? It's 
your place — now! " 

With another sigh Mittie May slid into her 
seat, just as the door opened to admit Miss 
Minch and Mrs. Muffin. 

The former lady entered swiftly, with 
action suggestive of a swooping hawk. Seeing 
Mittie May already seated at the head of the 
table, she paused for an instant, and an angry 
gleam crept into her prominent eyes. She cast 
a glance at Mrs. Muffin, who shrugged her 
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shoulders with a simper of gratified malice. 
This was the spur the other needed. 

" Good evening, Cap'n Parks ! ** said Miss 
Minch, with subacid sprightliness. " I was in 
hopes I should be in time to pour your tea 
myself this evening, but Miss Mittie is too 
smart for me, as usual." 

" Set down, ladies ; set down ! " said Calvin, 
hospitably. " Plenty o' room ! plenty o' room ! '* 

" Good evening, Mr. Lafayette ! " said Miss 
Minch, addressing the little man, who stood 
bowing over his wooden leg with much cere- 
mony. " Shall I sit by you? Thank you, sir! 
that way I shall be sure of politeness anyhow.'* 

" Always a privilege," said the little man, 
" to have a lady neighbor; always! " 

" Same here! " said Calvin heartily. " Mis' 
MuflSn, shall I give you some of the ham? 
Fat or lean ? A little of both's the best way, as 
the man said of his two wives? That's right! 
Miss Minch, the same for you ? " 

" If I had any idea," he added thoughtfully, 
'* which was the youngest of you two ladies, I'd 
offer to the other first; but both lookin' so 
young, you see, I don't know where I am. 
Ain't that so, Markis ? " 

" Markis " was of the opinion that it was 
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decidedly so. Take the two sides of the table 
along with the head, his opinion was that it 
even might be called a Galaxy of Youth and 
Beauty. Though this caused both ladies to 
bridle and simper, it recalled Miss Minch to 
her grievance. 

" You are more than polite, gentlemen; and 
speaking of politeness reminds me of something 
I'd like to ask. When I was a girl — not so 
very long ago, either — it wouldn't have been 
thought suitable for a school girl, and no rela- 
tion at that, to take the head of the table right 
in the face and eyes of them that is older, and 
one of the family besides. I don't know how 
it is nowadays, and I should like to be informed, 
I'm sure ! " 

She tittered acidly, and glanced at Mrs. 
Muffin as if to say " What do you say to that ? " 
But Mrs. Muffin's mind and mouth were alike 
full of ham, and she only grunted. 

Mittie May blushed still deeper, and cast an 
appealing look at Calvin. The latter looked up 
gravely from his carving. 

" Not wishin' to differ from anyone that has 
had far more edication than ever I had," he 
said, " the way I've always seen is, the woman 
of the house sits at the head of the table, and 
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visitors at the sides; and that's the way it is in 
this house ! " he added gently. 

" Well, I am sure ! " cried Miss Minch, 
ruffling. " Cap'n Parks, I would have you 
know that my great great uncle huilt this 
house ! " 

"Did!'' said Calvin. "Well, he made a 
good job of it. Miss Minch, certin. It's a 
good house. Well planned and well built; 
no slack work about it. Yes, sir — ma'am, 
I would say — the old gentleman done himself 
proud that time. Old Grandsir Minch! I've 
heard tell of him many's the time. He built 
considerable many houses round this neighbor- 
hood, and they was all good. He was a master 
builder, no mistake about that. And they 
knew how to build in those days. Take and 
build a house nowadays, it's just thin boards 
and tar-paper; but take an old plank house 
like this, with good solid two-inch planks, and 
six-inch joists to hold it together, and all solid 
white pine and spruce timber — why, you've 
got something you can set down in at night and 
be tol'able sure of findin' it over your head 
in the momin'." 

" He built this house for his own family, 
Cap'n Parks," cried the lady. " Minches have 
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dwelt in it ever since, until Cousin Lucindy 
married Pa Sill." 

" That's right ! " said Calvin. " That's right ! 
he built your house too, didn't he, M arkis ? " 

" So I've always heard! " said the little man. 

Miss Minch was about to speak again, but 
here Mittie May put in her word, timidly and 
with a modest grace that became her well. 

" Is your home near here, Mr. Lafayette — 
or do I say, Mr. Bean? I didn't quite get it 
straight, I think." 

*' Bean is the name I was bom to! " said the 
little man, with a deprecating air. " Yes, it was 
my father's honest name, and I have no call to 
be ashamed of it. A plain name, and plain folks, 
the Beans. But when a man gains a great name, 
he naturally feels an obligation to it. Miss 
Mittie. In the effort — which has been the 
study of my life — to live up to the name, 
and do honor to my great original, I find it 
easier so to do while bearing the name. Partly 
because of this, and partly — " he coughed 
modestly " well — I suppose I must say on 
account of a certain air — I don't pretend it is 
an actual resemblance, but I am usually told 
there is a certain air of my great original — I 
am usually called Lafayette, Miss Mittie, or 
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Markis for short; though in writing/' he added 
in a tone of magnanimity, " I never fail to 
add my father's honest name." 

The ham was of superior quality; the fried 
potatoes were excellent, the rolls and quince 
preserves beyond praise. Under the influence 
of these things Miss Minch's aspect softened; 
she also realized that the battle, for the time 
being, was lost; she thereupon addressed her- 
self to her neighbor with comparative affability. 

" May I ask how you came by the name, 
Mr. Lafayette ? " she asked. " Though de- 
scended from the builder and owner of this 
place — " she shot a majestic glance at Calvin — 
" I was bom in Vermont, and am not familiar 
with the neighborhood"" 

The little man drew himself up and expanded 
his chest till his shirt frill stood out like a 
fin. 

" Madam," he said, bowing over the frill, 
" I shall consider it a privilege so to do." 

He glanced round the table. Mrs. MuflSn 
was devoting herself to the quince preserves. 
" When I eat," this lady was wont to say, " I 
give my mind to it! " which was certainly true. 
The others, however, regarded him with cheer- 
ful expectation. 
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" My father," said the Marquis, " was bom 
in the state of Massachusetts. He was in the 
city of Boston — as a boy — in the year 1824, 
when General Markis Dee Layfayette came to 
this country. When my great original visited 
Boston, a reception was tendered him in the 
State House, and the whole population of the 
city gathered to do him honor." Here the 
little man puffed out his frill again, quite as if 
the honor were done to him. " My father, 
ladies, obtained a position on the State House 
steps, and maintained it in spite of shoving. 
He was a robust youth, of large frame. As the 
General came up the steps he dropped his 
handkerchief. My father saw it, and stepped 
forward to pick it up, at the same time letting 
out with his left leg behind to keep folks from 
crowding into his place. The consequence was 
he fell on his right knee, and in that position 
he picked up the handkerchief and handed it 
to the General." 

He paused with a dramatic air ; glanced round 
again and then proceeded. 

" General Dee Layfayette smiled as he took 
the handkerchief, and said ' Mer-see ! ' the 
French for thank you. He then added, * I hope 
that a youth so civil shall prove also martial 
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and serve his country.' Those, ladies, were his 
words." 

Another dramatic pause. 

" That," said the little man, " is the story, as 
I received it from my father. My father 
never forgot the words of my great original. 
He fought in the Mexican War, was wounded, 
married late in life. When I was bom, he 
named me — as you are aware. This, ladies 
and Calvin, is the story of how I received my 
name. It has been, as I said, the study of 
my life to deserve it. I grew up in this neighbor- 
hood, but with a heart — I may also add a 
mind — for greater things than farming. When 
the Civil War broke out I enlisted, as became one 
bearing the name of my great original, and — 
as he bade my father — served my country. 
You see me now, a veteran — disabled — *' 
he presented the leg to the ladies with a wave 
of his hand, " but not yet, I trust, superan- 
nuated; susceptible to the charm of beauty," 
he bowed to Mittie May and — with an after- 
thought — to Miss Minch and Mrs. MuflSn; 
" and — " he cast a sentimental eye on Calvin 
Parks — " not unmindful of the claims of 
friendship." 

" That's a nice story! " said Calvin thought- 
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fully. " That's a very pretty story, Markis. 
I never heard it before; I was only ten years 
old, you know, when you jined the army. 
Well, if weVe all finished eatin", I s'pose we 
might as well move on, ladies and Markis. 
What say ? '' 



CHAPTER V 



THE CORN CRIB 



" MiTTiE May," said Mrs. Lovely, " how 
long is this going to last ? " 

Supper was cleared away and the dishes 
washed. The sun had set, but it was still 
clear daylight on the Duckling Green, on 
which the kitchen door opened. It was open 
now, and in the doorway sat Mrs. Mercy 
Lovely, filling it completely. A portly, comely, 
rosy woman, addicted to dresses of clear gray 
print, which became her well. When not cook- 
ing or cleaning, Mrs. Lovely was commonly 
knitting gray stockings, as at the present moment. 
Her face was built for smiles, but just now it was 
grave, and she looked with some severity over 
her spectacles at Mittie May as she repeated 
her question, " How long is this going to last ? " 

" Oh, dear! Mrs. Lovely," said Mittie May, 
curling herself up on the doorstep, " how should 
I know ? What do you mean ? " 

"You know well enough what I mean!" 
said Mrs. Lovely. " I mean how long is these 
folks goin' to stay here ? " 
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" Oh dear! " said Mittie May disconsolately. 
" I don't know, Mrs. Lovely. I wish I 
did ! " 

" Because if they are goin' to stay right 
along/' Mrs. Lovely proceeded, " I know one 
person as isn't. I know one person as is goin' 
to pack up her little black bag and go, Mittie 
May Ellis, and so I tell you plain." 

" Oh, don't, Mrs. Lovely! don't talk so!" 
cried Mittie May. 

" I come here," continued the lady relent- 
lessly, " to accommodate Cap'n Parks. I think 
the world of Cap'n Parks, as you well know, 
and did of her. She was the best friend and 
neighbor ever I had. There! what the Lord 
was thinkin' of — but that's neither here nor 
there. When she took sick last year, Cap'n 
Parks come to me and says he, * Mrs. Lovely,' 
he says, * will you come and help us ? ' * Cap'n 
Parks,' I says, * I shall be pleased so to do.' 
And I was, Mittie May. 'Twas so I could 
leave, Cap'n Lovely and Jim both off on a long 
cruise, and nobody only just myself in the 
house; so I parted with some of the stock, and 
arranged for neighbors to take care of the rest 
and see to the gardin and like that, and then I 
just locked the door an<J put the key in my 
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pocket and come over. Well! I needn't go 
into that. I guess you and me '11 never forget 
this time last year." 

" Indeed we shall not! " said Mittie, the tears 
coming into her blue eyes. 

** Anyone had ought to be a better woman and 
a better Christian," cried Mrs. Lovely, wiping 
her eyes with the stocking she was knitting, and 
narrowly missing one of them with a needle, 
" for seein' how them two blessed creatures took 
their partin'. * Cheer up, Calvin!' she says; 
'twas almost Iu:^r last breath, but yet 'twas 
cheerful and pleasant. * I will, Mary ! ' he 
says, * Don't you worry about me, not a mite! ' 
Oh, dear! " 

Here Mrs. Lovely broke down and wept a 
little weep into the stocking, while Mittie May 
sobbed in company. 

" There ! " she said, drying her eyes on her 
apron this time, — " How I act! What a way 
of benefiting by that precious example! Well, 
Mittie May, since then we've got on as best we 
might. You went back to school, as was right 
and fittin', and Cap'n and me got on. How that 
good man wrought to keep his word to Mary, 
there's no one but me that knows. He done it, 
but he had to have help. He just had to have 
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someone to take care of. The stock wasn't 
enough, though that sickness among the poultry 
kep' us busy enough for a spell, but the Cap'n 
don't rightly care for critters, only horses and 
dogs ; what I mean is, he isn't a farmer, and his 
heart isn't in the stock. He wants folksy and 
folks that he can do for. Honest, Mittie May, 
before you come home I used to wonder if I 
couldn't scare up some kind of ailment myself, 
so's he could do for me ; but I couldn't seem to, 
and I don't know as 'twould have been real 
suitable either. So I was glad enough when 
he elected to have them poor children from the 
city come, two weeks at a time. 'Twas a sight 
of care, as you know. There was times when 
I thought I should fly, and more times when I 
thought I should die; but yet I was glad, for 
every day and hour I see it doin' him good. 
By the end of the summer he was some like his 
old self. He missed the children terrible for a 
spell when they went, and he missed you yet 
more; but we had that consumptive young man 
he brought here to let him live out doors as 
long as he could, and we had the old lady 
that passed away along the first o' the winter, 
and we got along first rate. But then — then 
all this begun!" 
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Mittie May sighed. " How did it begin, 
Mrs. Lovely ? *' she asked. " Which came 
first ? " 

" Mis' Muffin come first. Just how they 
come to get wind of the way things was fixed 
here I can't say. However it was, they come 
within a week of each other, but she come first. 
She wrote a letter sayin' she was a cousin of his 
departed saint, and out of health, and country 
air was recommended, and asking if it would be 
convenient for her to make a brief sojourn 
(that was the expression she used) here, and 
make the acquaintance of one of whom all 
spoke well. Some such words as them. Of 
course there was only one answer that man was 
likely to make. He hadn't hardly more than 
written to say he should be pleased to see her, 
than here comes a letter from Miss Elviry Minch, 
sayin' she was breakin' up her home in Vermont, 
and this house was the home of her fathers, and 
she would like to visit it, if agreeable to him, for 
a brief sojourn. The same words over again, 
if you'll believe me. 

** Well, Mis' Muffin come first. The minute I 
see her drive up in the stage I says to myself, 
* Brief sojourn ! ' I says. She had two trunks 
the size of the com crib over yonder, and hand 
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baggage besides the bulk of herself, baskets 
and bandboxes, and I don't know what all. 

" The minute I set eyes on her I knew how 
'twould be. Don't say a word! I wouldn't 
breathe it to that blessed man, but if 'twas my 
last word on earth I should say that that woman 
is no more kin to Mary Parks than what I be." 

"Mrs. Lovely!" 

" It's what I believe ! " cried Mrs. Lovely, 
clapping her plump hands on her plump knees. 
" Don't tell me, Mittie May Ellis ! Mary Sands's 
mother was a Sill, and her mother was a Tarbox; 
I'm well acquainted with all the connection, and 
I never heard of a Muffin amongst 'em, nor 
yet of a Bell." 

" Bell ? " asked Mittie May, " What Bell ? " 

" Don't say a word! " repeated Mrs. Lovely, 
lowering her voice. " She told Cap'n Parks 
her maiden name was Sands, and Mary's father 
was her uncle. Mittie May, it ainH so; and she's 
got a workbox marked * Ivy Bell,' I see it in 
her drawer ; the kind of a box a girl has when she 
sets up for shapes. It's my belief she is a girl 
who used to visit down at the Bean farm on the 
East Ro'd when I was a girl. I never saw her, 
but I used to hear enough of her. It's my 
belief she has heard that Cap'n Parks was left 
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alone and well fixed, and she see her chance , 
and has come here to set her cap for him. 
There! now it's out, and maybe I shall be 
condemned for evil speakin\ but it is my solenm 
belief that things is thus and so." 

She drew a long breath. Mittie May was 
gazing at her with wide eyes of horror. 

"Oh, Mrs. Lovely!'' she cried. "How 
dreadful! Oh, I do, I do hope you are mis- 
taken! You don't — you don't suppose Miss 
Minch has — has — " 

" The same idea ? " said Mrs. Lovely. " No, 
I don't. What she is after I don't know, but yet 
I don't hardly think it's that. I've always heard 
there was Minches in Vermont; I guess she's 
family all right; and I don't hardly think — I 
don't hardly think that is what she's come for, 
She don't seem to me that kind; vinegar is 
the drink she offers, where the other offers 
surrup. But yet she's after something, Mittie 
May, you can take your oath of that. And now 
here comes that old empty pint-pot of a 
Layfayette Bean and sets him down at his ease; 
the man is no more than a common sponge, 
and will just set here till he's filled up; my 
husband knows him! And now, to crown all, 
Cap'n Parks has brought home Father Noah 
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and his wife out of the Ark ; and I can't stand it, 
Mittie May, and I'm going home." 

She turned her head resolutely aside, refusing 
to look at the pleading blue eyes that were fixed 
on her. But now Mittie May's arms were 
round her neck, and Mittie May's sunny head 
was resting against her shoulder. 

" Dear Mrs. Lovely! '* ebbed the girl, " Dear, 
good, kind Mrs. Lovefy^l vou know you never, 
never, never would have the heart to leave us — 
to leave him — if all this is as you think it is. 
Oh, you know it so well, Mrs. Lovely, dear, 
there is no need for me to say another word. 
But — " 

" Hush! " cried Mrs. Lovely, seizing her 
stocking and beginning to knit furiously. 
" Hush, Mittie May ! don't look as if I had been 
talking to you ! There he comes ! " 

Calvin Parks was walking slowly across the 
Duckling Green. His head was bent slightly 
forward, his grave eyes — they were commonly 
grave now till he spoke or smiled — fixed on 
the ground. He was carrying a large bucket 
full of grain. At his heels stalked a large 
white goose. 

Mittie May uttered an exclamation. " There's 
that goose again ! She follows him every chance 
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she gets. I never saw a creature act so funny^ 
Where are you going. Uncle Cal ? *' 

Calvin stopped, and his face brightened. 
"Well! Well!'' he said. "H that ain't a 
pleasant picture, now, I never see one. Good 
evenin', Mis' Lovely. We missed you at supper. 
Why, Mittie May, I was going up to the 
corn crib. I have the feed to prepare, and I 
think likely some of the boys may be up 
to-night. Anything I can do for either of 
you ? " 

" No, Uncle Cal, thank you. I'm glad you 
are going up there. Have a good time now, do, 
to please me and Mrs. Lovely." 

" To please you and Mis' Lovely, I will! " 
said Calvin. " Good-bye, little gal." 

The two women looked after him. " Dear 
Uncle Cal ! " murmured Mittie May softly. 
" I do believe, Mrs. Lovely, he is the best man 
in the world." 

" He is a blessed creatur; " said Mrs. Lovely 
firmly ; " but about as fit to cope with this 
wicked world, Mittie May, as the animal at 
his heels." 

" And you talking of leaving him! " cried 
Mittie May reproachfully. " Oh, Mrs. Lovely, 
aren't you ashamed ? ^' 
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And Mrs. Lovely could not deny that she was. 

The corn crib was a pleasant place enough. 
It was raised on posts, as com cribs are apt to be, 
and two or three steps led up to it. Inside, 
there was a bench on one side, and a long table 
on the other. The middle of the little room was 
taken up by a good-sized stove, on which a 
great pot was bubbling. 

At sight of the pot, Calvin Parks stopped 
short with a bewildered look. " Now ! " he 
said, " what did I tell you ? I am losin' my 
wits. When did I put that kittle on ? " 

" Good evenin*, Calvin ! " piped a shrill voice 
from a dusky comer. " She's all ready for ye, 
ye see. I sot her on 'bout half an hour ago, 
against you come." 

" Did ! '* said Calvin, in a loud voice. ** That 
was smart of you. Job, real smart! In she 
goes, then! " He poured the yellow grain into 
the pot, and proceeded to stir it slowly round 
and round with a wooden paddle. 

" Hearty, be you. Job ? *' he shouted. 

" Yes, yes, real nice weather! seasonable, too, 
for the time of year." 

People always shouted at Job Weazle, not 
with any hope of making him hear, for he wa^ 
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stone deaf, but merely to express good will. 
He came shambling out of his comer now, a 
little gnarled figure, like an old apple tree, 
humpbacked and lame, but smiling all over, 
to such an extent that even the rents in his 
threadbare coat seemed to smile. 

" How^s the folks ? " Calvin shouted again, 

" Pooly muddy, but we have to look for that 
in the spring time." 

Job always responded when he saw people 
shout at him. He felt the heartiness, and made 
whatever reply seemed likely to fit. This time 
Calvin merely nodded at him with cheerful 
violence, and pointed to a broken-backed chair. 
The little man drew the chair up to the stove, 
and, sitting down, rubbed his hands over his 
knees with slow enjoyment. 

" This is comfort! " he said. " This certainly 
is comfort, Calvin. The fire feels good, even 
if it is April." 

A sound of footsteps was heard outside. In 
another moment, two men entered, followed 
shortly by a third. 

" How are you, Eph ? How are you. Si ? " 
said Calvin cordially. ''Come in! take a seat! 
Who is this comin' now? Nal Millet, I want 
to know if this is you P Well, you are a stranger ! 
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Find a place on the bench, won't ye? Now 
this is what I call neighborly! Light up, boys, 
and let's hear the news ! " 

The visitors one and all nodded and shouted 
at Job Weazle in friendly unison, then seated 
themselves, drew out their pipes, and disposed 
themselves in a variety of picturesque and com- 
fortable attitudes about the stove. 

The air was full of the musty, wholesome 
smell of boiling grain. Calvin, towering over 
his caldron, paddle in hand, looked like a 
benevolent genie; it was a friendly scene. 

" Business good. Si ? How come we to have 
the luck to see you Saturday night ? " asked 
Calvin. 

Si Slocum chuckled. " I'm turned out! " he 
said. " Mother allowed she was goin' to have 
her chance to-night. She has a theory that 
I get all the talk and forget to tell her half of it. 
I tell her she hears twice as much as anyone 
says, right along. But to-night she says, * You 
go on up to Calvin's with Eph! ' she says. * I'm 
goin' to keep store to-night, and I don't want 
either one of you round.' So I come; 'twas 
full as easy, and I hadn't been up for quite a 
spell. Give 'em their head once in a while, 
and they drive easier." 
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" Fve got home!" announced Eph Peters 
with slow emphasis. He stretched his long 
legs out, and tilting his chair back, rested his 
feet easily on the edge of the stove, while his 
head leaned against the wall of the little 
room. 

" IVe got home! " he repeated. " I tell you, 
boys, I used to think of this place, out there, 
and hanker for it. Yes, sir, I'd just hanker for 
this old chair, and the smell of Calvin's brew in 
that kittle. What ye givin' 'em, Cal ? Com ? " 

"Com!" said Calvin. "A little wheat 
mixed in. And then I add things as they come." 

He reached over to the table and took up 
a covered tin pail. " Mis' Lovely lays things 
aside for 'em," he continued; "garden truck 
and parin's and like that." 

He opened the pail, and b^an to add its con- 
tents gradually to those of the pot. 

" Cabbage stalks," he said ; " and here's some 
few beets and carrots. They get hard and tough 
to cook this time o' year, and the fowls like 'em 
first-rate. The last I brought into the kitchen, 
Mis' Lovely said she'd full as lives cook one of 
the old leather fire buckets, and I don't know 
but I'd as lives have eat one. So it seems good 
to get home, does it, Eph? That's right! But 
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yet you liked out there? Must have, or you 
wouldn't ha' stayed ten years/' 

" I wasn't in Oregon all the time," responded 
Eph Peters. " Some part I was in Washing- 
ton, and some in Minnesota, but the heft of it 
in Oregon. Yes, sir, it's a great country. I 
liked first-rate. Take the land, or the crops, 
or the folks, they're all first-rate. I never see 
cleverer folks, nor smarter. And hospitable — 
there! Me and my wife spent a month with 
friends in Tacoma just before we come away, 
and, honest! we hardly had our knives out of 
our mouths all the time we was there. They 
couldn't hardly let you stop eatin' to get your 
sleep. First-rate folks! We done well, too, 
farmin'. But this year, come winter, the woman 
took so homesick she said she couldn't stand 
it no longer. * Eph,' she says, * there's no 
two ways about it, I've got to get home ! ' she 
says. Boys, she no sooner said the words than 
it come over me that I had to. * Marthy,' 
I says, * We'll start gettin' ready to-morrow, 
and we'll be in the State o' Maine before the 
snow goes.' And we was!" 

A murmur of approbation went round the 
circle. 

"I expect Threej?5^tiff(^ili|^A pretty 
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good to you when you turned the comer by the 
Meetin' House ! " said Calvin. 

" I tell you! " Eph shook his head. " Hand- 
somest stretch o' ro'd Vd seen in ten year — 

" By the way, Nal, when is Town Meetin' ? " 

** Sometime this month, I expect," said the 
person addressed as Nal. He was a short, 
stocky little man, with an air of importance. 
He was carefully dressed, and the finishing 
curl of his pinky-brown wig was brushed 
elaborately over his hat-brim. He had not 
spoken before, but now, seeing an opening, 
he cleared his throat, and looked round on the 
little assembly. 

" I come down to-night," he said, " on a little 
matter of business, to see if any of you had seen 
or heard anything of old Nathan Tibbetts and 
his wife." 

Calvin Parks looked up from his brew, into 
which he was now stirring some scraps of 
meat, but said nothing. The others, with one 
accord, shook their heads. 

" I haven't been down that way this winter," 
said Si Slocum, " and Uncle Nate hasn't been 
at the store, I don't know when." 

"Old Nate Tibbetts!" repeated Eph in a 
tone of wonder. " I s'posed he and she was dead 
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long years ago. Why, they appeared nigh onto 
a hundred before I went to Oregon/' 

" What about *em ? " asked Calvin Parks 
briefly. 

" They have disappeared ! '* said Nal Millet, 
** bag and baggage — not that there was much 
of that ; but they are gone, sir, and no one knows 
where they are." 

" What are you givin' us ? " said Si Slocum. 
" Think they've been kidnapped for their looks, 
or their money ? Likely they've gone visitin'." 

"VisitinM" echoed Millet. "That shows 
how long since you've seen 'em, Slocum. The 
old woman has been paralyzed for two years, 
and the old man is not much better. Their 
nephew close by, Joe Goodhue, has always 
cared for them since they grew so aged, and he 
died last week." 

" I want to know ! Is Joe Groodhue dead ? " 

" He is, sir. Well, his widow didn't feel any 
call to do for the old folks after he was gone, 
and she came to me as overseer of the poor, to 
get 'em taken to the Poor Farm. I went down 
and talked to the old man, and he showed him- 
self fairly childish; said they'd both die if they 
went to the Farm; cried and beseeched, and 
took on so I didn't know what to do. I told him 
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they'd die if they stayed where they was, sure, 
no one to do for 'em, and she helpless, and he 
next door to it. He flamed up at that, said 
he could do for her and him too; but finally I 
got him quieted down, and tpld him to think 
it over a little, and I'd come back in a day or two 
and we'd talk again. I was sorry for the old 
man, boys. Well, sir, I come over with my 
covered wagon, thinking to move the old lady 
comfortable, and lo ye, they was gone ! " 

" Gone!" echoed the other visitors. Calvin 
stirred his brew in silence. 

" Gone! " repeated Millet. " Fire out, house 
locked up. I got a blind opened and peeked in, 
thinking they might be dead or sick, but no 
sign of 'em, high or low. I went to Mis' 
Goodhue's near by, but she couldn't tell me 
anything. She'd been away for a couple of 
days^ she said, visitin'. She as good as admitted 
that she'd kep' away from the old folks o' 
purpose, so't they'd see there was nothin' for 
it but to go to the Farm. Folks is kind o' 
stirred up about it round the neighborhood; 
nice old people, always been there, you know. 
Mis' Goodhue was a Weazle, from over Tinkham 
way. Ain't that Job over there ? " 

** Yes ; he's sound a-sleep, aiid stone deaf 
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besides. He's no near kin to the Tinkham 
Weazles." 

" I tell 'em I don't know as the woman is to 
be blamed. They're no kin to her, and as she 
says, there is the Farm, intended for such cases, 
and prepared to cope with 'em. She claims 
that the old folks have money stowed away, but 
I guess no one credits that. Anyway, as I say, 
there is considerable feeling in the neighbor- 
hood, and if old Sir and Ma'am aren't found, 
things is likely to be unpleasant for her." 

" But what's become of 'em ? " queried Si 
Slocum. " They hadn't no hoss of their own, 
had they ? " 

" No, nor they didn't borrow any. We've 
asked all round for five miles. Nor nobody 
has seen 'em." 

" Folks don't think," Eph broke in in a low 
tone, " she — "he stopped short. 

" Well, they are beginnin' to hint around," 
said Millett cautiously. " The sheriff told me 
this morning that if we didn't get track of 'em 
before night, he'd have to arrest her, sure; 
though he didn't think she had done it." 

There was a silence, broken only by Job's 
peaceful snoring, and the soft swish of Calvin's 
paddle. At length — 
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" Naldo," said Calvin, " you leU folks they 
needn't worry* Mr. and Mrs. Tibbetts are 
visitin' me." 

Three chairs came down with a thump 
from a biped to a quadruped attitude. Job 
Weazle woke with the jar, and looked round him 
bewildered. 

" Visitin' you ? " cried three voices. 

" Yes, visitin' me. That's straight, isn't it ? 
They're up in the spare chamber this minute." 

There was another silence; then Eph Peters 
said in a plaintive tone, ** Calvin Parks, you do 
certainly beat the Dutch. Here have me an 
my wife come all the way home from Or^on 
thinkin' to pass the rest of our days with you, 
and take our ease while you did for us ; and now 
you've gone and filled up that spare chamber 
with old man Tibbetts and his wife." 

" You're too ambitious, Eph," said Si. " Now 
me and mother are going to be content with 
Tom-Jim's room when we shut up shop and 
move up to Calvin's. But what gets me is Cal's 
meanness, tryin' to get Naldo's overseer job 
away from him." 

" Haw! haw! " went all three voices. 

"That's so, Calvin!" said Millett. "I 
shouldn't have thought it of you." 
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"Yes, pooty muddy!'* said Job Weazle. 
" It's worse than I ever saw it." 

Calvin Parks broke into a helpless laugh. 
You're too much for me, boys! " he said. 

I expect I'll have to tell you all about it. 
Help me oflf with her, will you. Si? Set her 
on the bench. Thank ye! There! now if you 
have to hear it — " 

" We certainly do, Calvin ! " said the three 
listeners. 

" Most time for diyin' up, though! " said 
Job cheerfully. 

" Hear him! " said Calvin. " He has more 
sense than the rest of us put together." 



CHAPTER VI 

AN ELOPEMENT — OR A KIDNAPPING? 

" Isn't it just a mite close in here ? '* said 
Calvin. " Say we set the door open a minute! 
My lungs are full of chicken-feed." 

He opened the door, and the night air came 
in cold and sweet. 

"Bright starlight!'' he said. "This'U diy 
things up good." He resumed his seat, and 
looked round on the three expectant faces and 
Job's meek head, already nodding forward again. 

"That ro'd — the old Court House ro'd, 
ain't it?" 

Nal Millett nodded. 

" Well, it's never been handy to my route. 
Come to the Forks, I'd look along it, and see so 
few houses, and them with the sort o' look 
houses get where there's no children — kind 
o' squizzled someways, I don't know how else 
to put it — and I'd turn down one of the other 
ro'ds and go to the Comers or Picklow's tavern. 
So I didn't know the ro'd, nor yet the folks on it. 
Well, you know how I've done recent years. I 
gave up the route when the care of the farm 
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came on me, but once in a while, say about once 
a month, Hossy and me load up and go visitin' 
round just for old times' sake. Children has 
got into the way of lookin' for me ; you know how 
'tis; you hate to disappoint 'em. The cracker 
baker carries a good line of confectionery — for 
machine-made — but it ain't Uncle Ivoiy 
Cheeseman's goods, nor yet — well, they've got 
used to seein' me and Hossy, and they look 
for us. 

^' All about it, last Tuesday we harnessed up 
and drove over to East Cyrus, and Uncle Cheese- 
man loaded us up good and off we went. Had 
us a real pleasant time, too, visitin' round here 
and there. You know there is a consid'able 
stretch of ro'd between Pinkham's Comer and 
the Forks, where there's no house at all. Well, 
goin' along that, I fell into a kind of a study. 
I don't know as I was asleep, and yet I don't 
know as I was awake ; any way, when we come 
to the Forks, I was somewhere else and didn't 
know it. Hossy felt like goin' straight ahead, 
and ahead he went, projeckin' along the old 
Court House ro'd. When I come back from 
wherever I was, there we were close to a house, 
and Hossy stopped. It was a poor lookin' 
house, and it had a kind o' sorrowful look -to it. 
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A man that drives a candy route gets to Ipiow 
the face of a house, some ways of it, like the face 
of a person. There's open, hospitable sort of 
houses, and there's close, squeezed up houses, 
and there's — well, all kinds, pretty much like 
folks. But this little house looked just mourn- 
ful; I can't put it any other way. There was 
another house close by — one of the squeezed 
up kind that was — and not another in sight 
anywhere. When Hossy stopped — he's get- 
tin' on in years, and likes to rest him every little 
while, and besides he knows a house means 
trade — the door opened, and out come an old 
man. F(m know what he looks like ! " Millett 
and Si Slocum nodded. 

" I hadn't ever seen Mr. Tibbetts before, 
and thinks I to myself, * Here's Father Time 
and Father Noah and Uncle Methuselah b'iled 
down to a roast ! ' He is an aged man, sure. 
He gave me a sort of frightened look, as if he 
thought I'd come to do him a hurt. So I says 
as sociable as I could, * Good mornin,' sir! 
Like to see any of the marshmallow goods this 
mornin' ? ' Commonly speakin' marshmallows 
gets the aged every time. Judgin' by his looks 
he was past gumdrops, unless they were glucose, 
and I don't carry them. 
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" ' What do you want ? ' he says, still lookin' 
scared. 

" * I don't want anything! ' I says, * I just 
thought maybe you might/ 

* Ain't you come to take us ? ' he says. 

* Take you anywhere you like to go,' I says, 
* if it's within reasonable distance of my route. 
Step aboard, old gentleman.' 

^^ At that, sir, he begun to shake and tremble 
all over, and I see by his looks something was 
wrong, and more than wrong. 

" ' Hold on,' I says, * I guess maybe this isn't 
your ridin' mornin'. Say I step inside a minute. 
Do you s'jKXse I could get a drink of water ? ' 

" * You can come in,' he says, * but we won't 
go with you.' 

" I went in. I tell you, boys, it was a pitiful 
sight. There was an old woman, old as the 
hills — older'n any hill ever I see — layin' on 
a mattress on the floor. Yes, there was a bed- 
stead — " for ]VIillett had uttered an exclama- 
tion — " but the mattress of it was on the floor, 
and she on it, over by the back door that stood 
open. She was all wrapped up in blankets 
and quilts ; and she looked up at me as if I had 
come to eat her. 

" ' What in Tunkett is goin' on here, old 
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sir P ' I asked. He looked at me, and she did, 
and I looked back at them. Then I spoke to 
*em kind o' quietin', makin' mention of the 
weather and the n/ds and like that. At last 
I guess he saw that I didn't mean 'em no harm ; 
and then, sir, it all come out, just as Nal has 
told you, and this much more. That woman 
had been in, threatening of them twd poor old 
souls, and tellin' 'em they'd have to go to the 
Farm anyways, and if they didn't go quiet and 
willin', they'd be treated thus and so. She 
didn't give you any too good a character, Nal. 
And what do you think they were goin' to do ? 
He'd got it all fixed to haul her out to the bam, 
and he thought they could lay there unbeknownst 
till folks got over thinkin' about 'em, and then 
they could sort of creep back to the houjse, and 
no person notice. Take a man as aged a^ that, 
he don't see all round a thing, no more than a 
child does. Anyway, that was how they had it 
planned, and to see the way that poor old snipe 
had fixed up a comer of the barn for her — 
honest, boys, I like to have cried then and there. 
Bam couldn't hardly hold itself together, any- 
how; the roof looked like old Mann Tookey's 
Sunday bonnet that the crows built in, thinkin' 
'twas their last year's nest. Well, he was just 
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startin' to haul her out on the mattress when 
they heard my wheels, and they both thought 
they was come for. I don't know but she thinks 
so to this minute, but I made things clear to 
him right away. 

" * You are not goin' to the Poor Farm/ I 
says, * now or never. You are comin' to stay 
with me.' I told him my name, and where I 
lived, and all that seemed needful he should 
know. * We'll get the old lady aboard,' I says, 
* this minute of time, and when the Poor Farm 
team comes along it can whistle for you ! ' I says. 

" He kep' makin' objections, but I didn't heed 
'em much. It was plain they couldn't stay 
there, and — no offence to you, Nal — they 
wasn't goin' to the Farm till they went of their 
own accord. I just h'isted her aboard, mattress 
and all — by good luck I'd brought my Concord 
wagon, havin' some eggs and butter to leave at 
Si's as I went by — and helped old Sir up after 
her; then I locked the door and put the key in 
his pocket, and off we went. That's all there 
is to it as I know of." 

No one spoke for some minutes; then 
Hernaldo Millett said cautiously, " Do I under- 
stand, Calvin, that it is your intention to keep 
this aged couple right along P " 
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" I guess you do ! " said Calvin cheerfully. " I 
never heard but you had the use of your wits, 
Naldo." 

" It'll be a great care ! '* said Millett. 
I like care ! " said Calvin briefly. 
And a great expense ! '* Millett went on. 
" If you were in Tupham township, of course 
the town would be willin' to allow you something 
for their keep; but you see, you residin' in 
East Wisdom, I don't know as — *' 

" When I want pay," said Calvin gravely, 
" I shall know how to get it, Naldo. I wouldn't 
worry any if I was you. But if there's anything 
round your Farm," he added, with a gleam in 
his brown eyes, " resemblin' an old-fashioned 
duckin'-stool or like that, it wouldn't do that 
Weazle woman a mite o' harm to try it on her. 
I don't doubt but she'll get her come-uppance, 
though, one way or another. 

" How many eggs do you suppose you'll want 
next week. Si ? " he added, turning to the store- 
keeper. " My hens are wantin' to set, and I 
was thinkin' of lettin' some of 'em." 

" Well, I wouldn't want to interfere with 
their plans," said Si. " Like all the aigs I can 
get, naturally. They've been skurce lately, 
and high." 
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" We can't hardly gel no eggs round our 
place," said Eph. " They want to set, and they 
don't want to lay, and this, that and the other. 
How do you manage, Cal p You always seem 
to have eggs any old time." 

" I believe Cal sits by 'em and tells 'em 
stories," said Si, " or plays the harmonica. 
Which is it, Cal ? " 

Calvin smiled, and mused a little over his 
pipe. 

Hens like to be made of," he said at last, 

same as folks; I kind o' coax 'em along. 
I don't know as I have any special gift; spells 
I whistle to 'em; that appears to please 'em." 

" Whistle to 'em ? " repeated Eph. " Whistle 
to hens? Well, what next, Calvin Parks? 
You certainly are the beat ! " 

Calvin looked rather shamefaced. " I don't 
know as there's really anything in it," he said; 
"but yet — well, you know there's times when your 
hens get all worked up; just run together and 
cluck, and squawk, and nothin' doin'. Well, 
there's some tunes, 'f I whistle 'em kind of 
soothin', honest, those hens will stop their noise 
and quiet down, and like as not they'll go oflf real 
composed and lay their eggs. It appears sing'lar, 
don't it ? " 
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"It does!" said Eph. " What'U you take 
to come and whistle to my hens, Cal? Why, 
you might make your fortune ! " 

" I donH know ! " said Calvin ; " I expect 
I should have to take my pay in sarce, Eph." 

" Hens have their own ideas, certain ! " said 
Si Slocum. " IVe got an old Blue Illusion — '' 
Anecdotes of the hen-yard went round and round 
the circle: the blue smoke curled upward from 
the clay pipe ; peace brooded over the com crib. 

" Well, I must be goin'! " said Millett, rising. 
" Job, can I give you a lift P I pass by your 
house." 

Job making no answer, Calvin lifted him, 
shook him gently, and set him on his feet. 
" NaldoUl give you a lift home. Job! " he roared. 
Job looked up, and saw Calvin's lips moving. 

" First-rate, thank ye, Cal! " he said. " I've 
had a real pleasant evenin'." Calvin nodded 
kindly toward the door, Millett beckoned, and 
between them the little man was enlightened 
and took himself oflF, smiling in every wrinkle. 

Eph and Si soon strolled oflF together. Calvin, 
left alone, shut up his stove, looked round to see 
that all was in order, and came out, fastening 
the door of the crib behind him. As he turned 
toward the house, a white figure slipped round 
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the comer of the building and followed silent 
at his heels. 

He strode through the orchard and round the 
Duckling Green toward the house. Presently 
he stopped short and stood looking about 
him. The white figure stopped also, and stood 
motionless. 

It was clear starlight. Not a breath stirred 
the leafless branches; not a sound broke the 
stillness. The lower part of the house was dark, 
but lights twinkled in the upper story. 

" Bed-time, I expect! " said Calvin. " Seems 
too pretty a night to go to bed, if there was any- 
one to set up with. Did I fasten that door 
now ? I know I did — but yet — " 

He turned suddenly, and confronted the 
motionless white figure. 

" Well, darn you! " said Calvin Parks. 

The goose, which had been standing on one 
leg with closed eyes, turned aside with an elabo- 
rate assumption of indiiference, and nibbled 
grass. 

" Look at here! *' said Calvin. " I've told 
you before not to follow me round like this. 
I don't care for geese^ no way, shape or manner. 
I don't like 'em! Can't you understand plain 
English ? Shoo ! go 'way ! go and find the rest 
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of you! I'd be ashamed to act like this if I 
was you." 

He waved his arms. The goose retreated, 
sidled round him in a wide arc, then as he moved 
on, fell behind him once more, and followed, 
silent as fate. 

" Well, darn me! " said Calvin Parks. 

At this moment a sound was heard from the 
stable yard; a long, clear, low whinny. 

" He wants to say good-night! " said Calvin. 
" Now there, you know, is something diflFerent. 
A man can make a friend of a horse, but when it 
comes to a goose — get out, you! " 

Arriving at the stable, he entered, and shut the 
door quickly in the face of his undesired escort. 
Then in the soft hay-scented darkness he made 
his way along the row of stalls and entered one. 
The whinny was repeated, loud and joyous. 
" Here I am, Hossy! here I am! " he said. 

A velvet nose was laid against his cheek. 
Hossy sneezed with pleasure, and whinnied 
again. The other horses stamped and shook 
themselves. 

" We knowed it, didn't we, little Hossy ? " 
said Calvin Parks. " We knowed it, and there's 
nobody else that does, only us two. Here's 
your sugar! She never forgot your sugar, did 
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she ? Nor yet I won't. Good-night, you little 
Hossy! Sleep tight!" 

He tiptoed toward the door, opened it a 
crack and peeped out. The goose was standing 
before it on one leg with closed eyes. Shutting 
the door again, Calvin slipped through the 
length of the stable, and out through a back 
door. Then, by devious paths through chicken 
yard and bam yard, he made his way to the 
house. 

" It's one thing to be lonesome,*' said Calvin, 
as he entered the back hall softly, ** and another 
to be followed around by a fool fowl. Some 
things you can stand, and others you can't." 
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CHAPTER VII 

DEMONSTRATING THE USEFULNESS OF HORNETS 

" Busy as usual, Cap'n Parks ? '' said Mrs. 
Muffin. 

Calvin looked up from his hoeing. The 
lady had come softly across the yard, and was 
now leaning over the stone wall which bounded 
the garden. She wore a purple dress with 
white sprigs, and a white muslin hat was set 
coquettishly on her large blonde head. " Busy 
as usual! " she repeated. 

" Yes'm," said Calvin soberly. " I am some 
busy. Pigweed and pusley keep us right at it, 
this time o' year. Anything I can do for you, 
Mis' Muffin ? " 

" Just let me watch you a spell, Cap'n Parks! " 
said the lady. " I admire to see gardenin' 
done. I used to be a great gardener myself, 
before my health failed." 

"Did!" said Calvin. 

" Oh, yes ! I love to putter in a garden bed. 
Dr. Muffin used to say he expected I'd turn 
into a flower some day. He was a great hand 
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at passing compliments; but I presume likely 
he look a partial view/' 

She paused with a suggestive simper, but 
Calvin hoed on in silence. 

She watched him for a few minutes ; then : — 

" What kind of flowers are you going to put 
here, Cap'n Parks? I'm interested, you see, 
for I can see this bed from my window. I hope 
it's roses! " 

Onions! " said Calvin briefly. 
Oh! I was in hopes 'twas a flower bed. 
But we have to have vegetables, don't we ? So 
useful! Dr. MuflSn loved onions, and so do 
I. Do you love 'em, Cap'n Parks ? A similar 
taste in food is a great bond. Onions was what 
brought me and Dr. MuflSn together." 

" I want to know! " said Calvin civilly. 

" It was! We met at a boarding house over 
at the Pond one summer. The table was none 
too plenty, nor yet too choice, and we did 
rejoice when the young onions come in. I 
chanced to be out in the yard when the boy 
brought 'em in, and I plead with Mis' Burrows, 
the landlady, to fry 'em. She was disposed to 
boil 'em and have a white sauce, and one of 
the other boarders upheld her; when Dr. 
MuflSn reared up out of his chair — he was 
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sitting on the back porch, reading the paper, — 
and says he, ' I stand with Miss Bell for fried ! ' 
he says. ^ Her tMte is equal to her appear- 
ance. An onion boiled is an onion spoiled.' 
From that hour Dr. Muffin dominated my 
life." 

" Did he so ? " said Calvin gently. " That 
must have been real agreeable. But — excuse 
me, Mis' Muffin — I thought your maiden name 
was Sands." 

Mrs. Muffin's complexion was usually of the 
solid white of cold roast veal ; but now a red- 
dish tinge stole over it, conveying the impression 
that the veal was underdone. " Bell — Isabel — 
is my given name!" she said hurriedly. 
"That is, my middle name; Adelia Isabel. 
Folks used to call me Bell quite commonly; 
"I some said — " she simpered, with downcast 

eyes, — " *twas my nature, and had a right to 
be my name, but I don't know how that was. 
Dr. Muffin always called me Bell ; sometimes he 
would say * Dinner Beir by way of a pleasantly. 
He was reed witty, and we both took an in- 
terest in our food, and liked things tasty. 
Did your dear Departed like things tasty, 
Cap'n Parks ? " 

"I — guess so ! " said Calvin briefly. 
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" I notice, you don't seem to care what you 
eat ! " Mrs. Muffin went on ; she leaned further 
over the wall, and her voice sank to a tender 
note. " Ah, Cap'n Parks, I know just how 'tis ; 
'tis grief and lonesomeness. There! the first 
time I had lobster after Dr. Muffin was taken 
to glory, it like to have choked me ; but I says to 
myself, * He loved it ! ' and ever since I've eat 
it every chance I got, as a momentum of him." 
She shook her head, and wiped her eyes elabo- 
rately with a handkerchief more scented than 
clean. " Did your dear Departed love lobster, 
Cap'n Parks ? " she said, after a pause. " I don't 
seem to remember being in company with her 
when it was oflFeredr I notice you haven't had 
it since I've been here." 

Calvin Parks straightened himself over his 
hoe, and his face set in hard lines. 

" Mis' Muffin," he began, " I'll have to ask 
you — " but suddenly his voice and counte- 
nance changed; ** to move a little! " he added. 
" There's two white hornets on your bunnet, 
and that reminds me there's a nest of 'em just 
about where you stand." 

Mrs. Muffin uttered a loud shriek and fled, 
flapping her hands wildly. Calvin looked after 
her. 
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"Gosh!" he said, "if thai don't take me 
back to ten year old ! She runs for all the 
world the way Ma Sill's old Brindle did that 
Fourth of July that I tied the fire-cracker to 
her tail. Gorry, Ma give it to me good for that, 
and served me right ; I can feel that birch swish 
round my legs now. And Pa Sill standin' on 
one leg in the doorway, rubbin' his hands to- 
gether and sayin', * Don't bruise the child's 
flesh ! don't bruise the child's flesh ! ' Poor Pa ! 
he was real motherly; he couldn't bear to see 
nothin' hurt, least of all a child. The ways is 
mysterious; if ever a pants and skirts got 
changed in the makin', it was them two. But 
yet I liked 'em both first-rate ; each in their own 
way, they was hard to beat. Meat is good, 
and puddin's good; you want both to make a 
square meal. Now the boys, some, way of it, 
never seemed to get round to bein' either. But 
there hev to be other things, too," he added 
reflectively. " Crackers, now; the boys were 
kind o' dry — " 

Here, raising his head, he broke off short. 
" Great snakes! " he said, " here's the other of 
'em. I wonder if they think I've got nothin* 
to do but hear them talk." 

He bent with renewed energy over his hoe, 
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and the soft brown clods flew from under his 
feet. But though he did not look up, he was 
aware of the approach of another female figure ; 
and when a shrill "Ahem!" sounded from 
beyond the wall, he looked up with a rather lame 
attempt at surprise. Acting was not Calvin's 
forte. 

" Busy as usual, Cap'n Parks ? '' said another 
voice. 

" The way they match up their remarks," 
said Calvin silently, " doos certainly beat the 
Dutch. You'd think they'd plotted it all out 
beforehand. 

" Yes'm!" he said aloud; "I'm some busy; 
a farmer has to be, especially in the. spring of 
the year." 

A twinkle came into his eyes as he noticed 
that Miss Minch had stopped just where Mrs. 
Muffin had been standing, but he suppressed 
it, and regarded the lady with grave courtesy. 

" I won't interrupt you but just a moment! " 
said Miss Minch. " I am the last one to put 
myself in the way, but I do feel that I must 
speak a word to you, Cap'n Parks, and I seldom 
see you except at table, and no chance there 
I'm sure, such a ran-tan of people. I didn't 
know I was coming to a summer hotel, I'm 
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sure, when I set out to seek refreshment in the 
home of my family." She tittered acidly. 

" Excuse me, Miss Minch," said Calvin, ** but 
I wouldn't recommend your standin' — " 

** Oh, I don't mind standing for a few min- 
utes!" cried the lady. " I am frail, but yet 
I have the use of my limbs, Cap'n Parks. It's 
the bronical tubes, and losing my sleep nights, 
that keeps me poorly. And that is what I wish 
to speak about. I should like to change my 
room, if agreeable to you, Cap'n Parks. I hate 
to mention such a thing, I'm sure, but Mrs. 
Muffin snores so, I really cannot stand it." 

" Is that so ? " said Calvin gravely. 

*^ I didn't sleep one consecutive hour last 
night! " Miss Minch went on. " I heard the 
clock strike every time from ten to six, and it's 
more than my strength can endure." 

" I'm real sorry, I'm sure ! " said Calvin. 
" Miss Minch, excuse me, but if you would 
move — " 

"That's just what I desire to do!" cried 
Miss Minch. " I want to move into another 
room, Cap'n Parks; one large enough to give 
me air to breathe, which my bronical tubes 
require, and so situated that I can have the sleep 
that nature craves. There! considering that 
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my great-great uncle built this house, I feel that 
I have asked no more than I have a right to 
ask/' 

She lifted her pointed chin, and gave her 
green parasol a majestic twirl, as she gazed at 
Calvin over the high bridge of her Minch nose. 

Calvin pondered, leaning on his hoe. " There's 
Tom-Jim's room," he said slowly. " That's 
large. Miss Minch, and comfortable, I know, 
for I slep' in it a spell myself. It has a fire- 
place, and the windows look out on the Ducklin' 
Green. I count it a pleasant room, and if you 
say so, I'll move you over there." 

" Right over the kitchen ! " cried Miss Minch, 
" and start out of my rest every time a stove cover 
clanks under me, and shaking down the ashes 
and all ? Cap'n Parks, it's easy to be seen that 
you have had little experience of them that have 
delicate frames. I couldn't stand that room a 
night, not one single night. And besides, if 
I must speak plain, Cap'n Parks, the back 
part of the house is no place for the family, 
and I'm in hopes you'll see your way clear to 
letting me have the front chamber." 

" My chamber ? " said Calvin. " I'm sorry. 
Miss Minch, but it wouldn't be convenient." 

His room! say rather Mary's room. The 
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mirror that had reflected her face; the chair 
by the window from which she used to watch 
for his coming; the pillow where her dear head 
had lain; no, Miss Minch, it would not be 
convenient. 

Miss Minch reddened slightly, and if Mrs. 
Muffin's blush was like underdone veal, this 
lady's resembled beef in the same condition. 
It was far from my intention," she said, 

to make any such suggestion. Whatever might 
be right and justice, the law ds it stands leaves 
you the owner of the house, Cap'n Parks, I am 
well aware. No! I was alluding to the other 
chamber, across the landing." 

"That chamber is occupied!" said Calvin 
quietly. 

" And how is it occupied ? " cried the lady. 
" I ask you to tell me, Cap'n Parks. Is it 
occupied by family, or any one with a drop of 
Minch blood in their veins, or Sill either ? though 
the Sills are of little accoimt, so far as ever I 
heard. Is it occupied — " 

" It is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Tibbetts," 
said Calvin quietly; "and is liable to be so oc- 
cupied for some consid'able time. Miss Minch." 

"Two paupers!" cried Miss Minch, with a 
fox-terrier bark. " Two old good-for-nothing 
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paupers, that youVe picked up off the town 
farm, most likely, and brought here to the home 
of my family. And they are perched up in the 
spare chamber, while them with Minch blood 
in their veins are packed off in the back of the 
house like herrings. He! he! I thank goodness 
I am not curious, Cap'n Parks, but anyone 
that was might wonder what the town allowed 
you for turning my great uncle's house into a 
poor-house." 

Now it was in Calvin's brown cheek that the 
red blood mantled, and his brown eyes were 
very bright as he fixed them on his interloc- 
utor. 

" They might! " he said quietly, " and they 
would get their answer. The town pays me 
just to a cent what you do. Miss Minch.'* 

Miss Minch began to tremble, and her pale 
brown eyes shot out angry sparks. 

" I come here to the house of my fathers 
for rest and refreshment!" she cried. "I 
didn't come to be insulted by interlopers, I 
would have you to know, Cap'n Parks." 

" I hope not! " said Calvin; " I hope there 
are no such on these premises. Miss Minch. 
But if you'll let me advise you, you will move 
just a — " At this moment the lady uttered 
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a loud shriek, and sprang back from the wall. 
" I'm stung! " she cried, whirling wildly about. 
" It's stinging me now! Oh! Oh! " 

" I've been tryin' to tell you," said Calvin. 
" I advised you to move on account of a hornets' 
nest there is there. You'd full better — " 

" I€s gone down my neck! " shrieked Miss 
Minch; and she in her turn rushed frantically 
oflF toward the house. 

" She ain't a graceful woman, either! " said 
Calvin Parks, as he watched the unfortunate 
lady leaping over the grass, waving her parasol in 
an ecstasy of terror. ** But what I say is, she 
got her come-uppance. Those two women tire 
me! " he added, turning sadly to his oft inter- 
rupted hoeing. ** They take the stren'th out of 
my bones, someway. If 'twarn't that they are 
lone women, and one of 'em kin to Mary, and 
t'other one cousin to Ma and the boys, I 
think — " 

At this moment, Al Twohy, the farm hand, 
came by, with his rake over his shoulder, and 
stopped opposite Calvin. "Say!" he said, 
" did you know there was a nest of white 
hornets in this wall, Cal ? " 

"Yes!" said Calvin. "I kinder thought 
there was, the way they was buzzin' round." 
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** Take some kerosene and smoke *em out 
some odd time, shall I ? " 

** N — no! " said Calvin slowly. " I — guess 
— we'll leave *em be, Al. I — I kind o* like 
hornets myself/' 

" Well, I snum! '' said Al Twohy. 



CHAPTER Vm 



ON THE ROAD 



"Well, well, well! " said Mr. Ivory Cheese- 
man, " Friend Calvin, you are a stranger! I 
was beginning to think you'd give up trade alto- 
gether. Why, it's most two months since you've 
been over." 

" I know it! " said Calvin. " I'd no idee of its 
bein' so long before I got over again. But there ! 
things has been fairiy rushin' over to the farm 
this spring. I don't know how 'tis, but I declare, 
it's evenin' milkin' before I get my collar on in 
the mornin'. Come to-day, I just broke away. 
I says to Al, * You run things to-day ! ' I says. 
* If anything breaks loose, call on Mis' Lovely ! ' 
So I harnessed up Hossy, and me and Mittie 
May just cut oflF." 

" Mittie May come with you ? " said the old 
man brightly. " Where is she ? " 

" I left her over to Jimmy Bascom's, gettin' 
her a new bonnet; that'll take the mornin' 
I expect. She's goin' to have dinner with 
!Mis' Pender, and spend the day visitin' round, 
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and I'm to pick her up here on my way 
back. I'm takin' this neighborhood to-day. 
Well, sir, what have you got for me this 
mornin' ? " 

" I made pep'mints yesterday," said Mr. 
Cheeseman, " and walnut bar, and all the drops. 
It's gettin' a little warm for sticks, but I s'pose 
you have to have some. You're a great hand 
for sticks! " 

"I am so!" said Calvin; "they form my 
best stock, take 'em right along. Take drops, 
now, and a child knows that when he's had two 
or three, his Ma'U say, * That's enough, son! 
now I'll put the rest away for next time.' But 
give him a stick, and he don't see the end of it. 
Gorry ! I rec'lect when I was a little shaver, and 
some one'd give me a stick o' candy, and I'd 
think 'twas the quarter-deck of the New Jerusa- 
lem for sure. Yes, I'll have all the sticks, a 
good bunch of 'em; there's no knowin' when I 
shall get round again." 

" How's your — family ? " asked Mr. Cheese- 
man rather gruffly. " I hear you've got Layfay- 
elte Bean over there now." 

" Yes! " said Calvin slowly. " Markis has 
come to stop a spell ; I don't know as he'll stay 
very long." 
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** You don't ? " repeated the old man. 
" Then I'll tell you! he'll stay till you put him 
out the door and shut it after him." 

" Sho! " said Calvin deprecatingly. " I don't 
know as it's as bad as that, Mr. Cheeseman. 
He hasn't been there more'n a month, — or not 
much more." 

" Why should he be there at all ? " asked the 
old man sharply. " He's no kin to you or Mary 
or the boys either, nor yet he wasn't no playmate 
of yours." 

" He kind o' thinks he was ! " said Calvin ; 
*' I don't make it out, for he's ten years good 
older than me, and I don't hardly rec'leet him 
before he went to the war; but he seems to 
feel a kind of clingin' — " 

** You bet he feels a kind o' clingin'," said 
Mr. Cheeseman. ** Did you ever step into 
Mud Pond when you was a boy, and Old Man 
Leech take hold of your ankle? He feels a 
kind o' clingin' too; own cousin to Layfayette 
Bean, Old Man Leech is; real affectionate 
dispositions, both of 'em." 

Calvin laughed, and ran his fingers through 
his shock of brown hair with a puzzled look. 
'' I don't know as 'tis as bad as that," he said 
again ; " anyway, Mr. Cheeseman, he fought 
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for his country, and he has lost a leg. We'd 
ought to bear that in mind." 

" You ain't his country," said Mr. Cheeseman 
crisply, " nor he didn't lose his leg on your 
account, as I know of. I have heard that he 
come out of the war with two legs, and left one 
of 'em on a buzz saw three years after, but I 
don't know how that is. And his country, 
Calvin, is ready and able to support him. Why 
don't he go to the Home ? " 

"I expect he will, before long," said Calvin 
reassuringly. " He had thoughts of it befoi-e 
he come to the house; he told me so." 

" Mercy Lovely cookin' for you still ? " in- 
quired Mr. Cheeseman. "Is? Well! I have 
one piece of advice to give you. Friend Calvin. 
Send Mis' Lovely home, and get someone who 
don't cook so well, and you'll find your visitors 
won't set quite so easy in their sockets as what 
they do now. Must you hurry ? " 

Calvin had risen, and was collecting jars and 
boxes, now full of every kind of goody. 

" Yes, I must be goin' along, Mr. Cheeseman. 
I'll be in again bimeby, to pick up the little gal. 
So long! " 

" Same to you, and a good tradin' day, 
Calvin! " said the old man, following him to the 
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door. " And — say! don't step into Mud Pond 
when you're drivin' by it. I should think you 
had about enough — critters up to your house, 
from what I hear. You haven't said a word 
about the ladies. I expect I'll have to ask 
Mittie May about them." 

I expect you will ! " said Calvin soberiy . 

Good momin', Mr. Cheeseman." 

He drove slowly through the pleasant, sunny 
street of East Cyrus, exchanging greetings with 
one acquaintance and another; people had a 
way of coming to their doors when they saw 
Calvin Parks drive past, and his progress 
through the street was apt to be a series of brief 
visits. This time, however, he did not check 
the brown horse; indeed, he chirruped to him 
when Hossy's own social disposition led him to 
stop at some familiar door. 

" Gitty up, Hossy! " he said, " Let's we get 
out of the street and along the ro'd a piece. I 
don't mind Uncle Ivory, not a mite, but I don't 
know as there's anyone else I care to have askin' 
questions this momin'. Seems as if folks was 
a mite more interested in my doin's than is real 
convenient. They're real friendly, though; I 
don't know as I'd oughter complain." 

They jogged on for some time in silence, 
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along the pleasant country road; the brown 
horse plodding steadily along, thinking his own 
thoughts, the brown man looking about him 
with his alert sailor gaze. Such a pleasant 
road! Now it dipped through a hollow where 
willows and alders guarded a little brown jewel 
of a stream; now it climbed over a round hill, as 
softly moulded as the breast of the Earth-god- 
dess; now it stretched away along a level, 
bordered by thickets of wild rose and locust, 
or by wonderful stump fences whose blanched 
roots shone like silver. The houses were thinly 
scattered, each standing amid its own fields, 
each with its group of farm-buildings and its 
shadowing elms. The brown horse knew this 
road well, and needed little guidance from his 
master. He stopped at the yellow cottage 
where there was a steady demand for winter- 
green lozenges, and at the white one where they 
were sure to want licorice and gumdrops. 
He never thought of even slackening his pace 
when they passed the " squeezed-up " looking 
house whose mistress disapproved of all forms 
of sweets, but at the very next one he turned 
in at the gate with a quickened jog, his ears 
pricked forward, his nostrils twitching with 
pleasurable anticipation . 
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"See him!" said Calvin Parks. "Do you 
mean to tell me he doesn't know folks ? Because 
if you do, you show your ignorance. Good 
momin', Miss Lippitt! Well! how's things 
this mornin' at the pleasantest house on the 
ro'd ? " 

It certainly was a pleasant looking house; 
brightly white, with its green blinds new enough 
to look fresh, but not staring; its front yard 
gay with early flowers, pinks and iiis, and 
splendid parrot tulips. Two tiny children were 
tethered to the fence with long strings; at sight 
of Calvin and Hossy they had set up a great 
shout of "Candy Man! Candy Man!" and 
now they were leaping and straining at their 
bonds like frantic puppies. A sweet-faced mid- 
dle-aged woman rose from her knees at Calvin's 
greeting. She had been sowing nasturtium 
seeds in a boat filled with earth, and she slapped 
the soil lightly from her hands as she came 
forward. 

"Good mornin', Cap'n Parks!" she said 
cheerfully, " Well, you are a sight for poor 
eyes, I must say. Mother was sayin* only 
yesterday she was afraid you had forgotten us, 
but I told her no fear of that, I guessed, you 
were only busy. Anyone is, this time o' year." 
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" I guess there isn't much fear of my forget- 
tm' you and your mother! " said Calvin, climb- 
ing down from his perch. " I guess there's 
consid'able many folks I'd lose count of 
sooner. Hi! hi! don't bust yourselves, young 
uns! I'm a comin'; git there Just as soon as I 
git there." 

" Children, you be quiet ! " said Miss Lippitt 
gently. '^ Joshway dear, don't make such a 
racket! you'll scare Cap'n Parks's hoss." 

" Candy Man! " roared Joshway. " Mr. 
Candy Man! I want some!" 

" Want some! " echoed the girl, a mite in 
a blue frock with a white sunbonnet shading 
her rosy freckled face. 

You bet you want some!" said Calvin. 

You bet you're goin' to have some too. 
Here ! " He placed a fairy barber's pole in 
each tiny fist; the children sank down in the 
grass in silent rapture. 

** Why, children ! " cried Miss Lippitt, aghast. 
" Where's your manners ? Say ' Thank you, 
Cap'n Parks! ' nicely, now." 

** Fank you Cap'n Parks nicely now ! " mum- 
bled the boy, taking his stick out for an instant, 
with a smack, and popping it back again. 

" Nicer-foe now! " chirruped the girl gleefully. 
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" Why, Lucy, is that all you can say ? Cap'n 
Parks, you musn't think they mean to be rude. 
I do aim to learn them manners, but they are so 
little! I haven't the heart to discipline them, 
so to say." 

" I wouldn't worry about them. Miss Lippitt," 
said Calvin cheerily. " Livin' along of you 
and your mother, they'll learn manners like 
breathin', I expect. How is mother to-day ? " 

" Mother's been poorly of late! " said the 
sweet-faced woman. " I thought she was some 
better yesterday, but she thought 'twas the 
poorest day she'd had. I'm in hopes she'll 
gain faster now warm weather is coming on. 
Won't you step in, Mr. Parks? She'll be real 
pleased to see you. I'll just finish planting 
these seeds, if you'll excuse me, and then I'll 



come in." 



Calvin stepped into the little entry and knocked 
at a half open door; a cheery " Come in! " 
replying, he entered a low, sunny, rag-carpeted 
room, where sat an old woman in a deep arm- 
chair. 

A neat old woman, trim and tidy in every line 
of her purple calico wrapper, her white apron 
and collar; a pretty old woman, with smooth sil- 
ver bands of hair, and bright dark eyes. She 
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smiled at sight of Calvin, and her mouth curved 
upward in a quaint semi-circular smile. 

" Now there ! " she said. " I thought we had 
lost you, Cap'n Parks. I was saying to Lucy 
'Liza last night I didn't believe you'd be round 
again." 

" You want to be more careful in your state- 
ments, Mis' Lippitt! " said Calvin gravely, as he 
drew a chair near to the old lady, and sat down. 
" You're gettin' on towards years of discretion, 
you know, and you don't want to be found 
sayin' what ain't so." 

" Years of indiscretion comes nearer it, I'm 
afraid," said Mrs. Lippitt, chuckling. " I don't 
seem to grow in wisdom, Cap'n Parks. Oh dear 
me," she added, her chuckle merging into a 
groan that was almost as cheerful, ** I've had 
the neurol'gy terrible bad this week past. Did 
ever you have it, Cap'n Parks ? " 

" No'm, I never did ! " said Calvin sympathet- 
ically. " This old corporosity of mine seems 
to get along so far without any reminders of 
that sort. I wish't I could have the neurol'gy 
for you for a spell. Honest, I'd be glad to take 
it if I knew how." 

" I'd be glad to have you," said Mrs. Lippitt, 
" only then we should lose you for good, certain 
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sure. Yesterday was the poorest day I ever 
had/' she continued, lamenting; ** at least, so 
/ thought ; Lucy 'Liza would have it I was some 
better than the day before. I don't know how 
I be to-day," she added with a twinkle, " I 
forgot to ask Lucy 'Liza when she come in." 

" Now hear you ! " said Calvin. " You're 
not too sick to be miachievouSf Mis' Lippitt." 

** I guess 'twill be my last sickness when I 
am," said the old lady. ^' There has to be 
some salt to your pickles, you know. Speakin' 
of pickles — " she paused. 

" Yes, ma'am! yes, ma'am! '* cried Calvin. 
" Got 'em right here! " He hastened to draw 
from his pocket a neat parcel which he handed 
to her. " Uncle Ivory made them o' purpose 
for you, and told me to tell you he never made a 
better batch of pep'mints in his life." 

Mrs. Lippitt opened the box, and smiled like 
a crescent moon at sight of the smooth, perfect 
disks of rose and white. 

" Aren't them handsome ? " she cried. " Just 
to look at, I mean; Ivory certainly has a gift; 
always had. How is he, Cap'n Parks ? " 

" He's smart," said Calvin. " Real smart, 
I thought. I don't see as he ages any more 
than you do. Mis' Lippitt. You got any mes- 
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sage to send him? I shall be callin' in again 
on my way home» to pick up Mittie May/' 

*^ Thank him for the pep'mints ! " said the 
old lady. " Tell him I shall relish 'em greatly. 
And tell him — " she turned to her daughter, 
who entered at this moment — " I'll have to 
send word to your Uncle Ivory about Mis' 
Picklow and the pep'mints! " she said. 

" Now, mother, I don't know as I would," 
said Miss Lucy 'Liza gently. '* I don't know as 
'twould make for peace if it should come round 
to her again." 

" You think too much of peace, Lucy 'Liza," 
said the old lady. " I don't know where you get 
it from: 'tisn't Cheeseman, anyway. Cap'n 
Parks," she continued, turning to Calvin with 
twinkling eyes, "you tell Ivory that his last 
batch of pep'mints came nigh causin' trouble 
among neighbors." 

" How was that ? " asked Calvin. 

" Well ! you know Mrs. Picklow, next door, 
doesn't believe in candy; she thinks 'tis harm- 
ful." 

" I know! " said Calvin. " She told me once 
she'd like to dump my whole lo'd into her brook 
and me with it. I told her I didn't know as 
'twould take all that to sweeten it, but I 
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s'posed she knew. She hasn't spoke to me 
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Since. 
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" Well, last month Brother Ivory sent me 
over an extry large box, bein' my seventy-fifth 
birthday; so I had some of the neighbors' 
children in, and we had quite a little party. 
I didn't ask Jane Picklow, but she made an 
errand and came nosin' in; she always does 
when we have company." 

Mother! " said Lucy 'Liza gently. 
Well, she does, Lucy 'Liza, you can't deny 
it. So in she come, and found us all feastin' on 
peppermint lozenges and sponge cake. You 
know she's strong prohibition; won't put so 
much as a drop of cider in her mincemeat, and 
I wouldn't wish my worst enemy to eat it. 
Well, she spied the pep'mints, and up went 
her hands and her eyes. * Oh, Mis' Lippitt! ' 
she says. * Can you reconcile it to your con- 
science, you an aged woman and a professin' 
Christian, to feed them tender babes on that 
poisonous trash ? ' 

" I was mad. * Jane,' I says, * I'd full as soon 
be poisoned by my brother Ivory's candy as by 
some folks' canned goods.' She knew what I 
meant. She put up some tomatoes last year 
and sold 'em to the store, and they went bad. 
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and several folks was real sick from eatin' them. 
She knew well enough what I meant, but she 
made believe she didn't. 

* And pep'mints, too! ' she says, * that are 
full of alcohol. Children, you'd ought not to 
touch them things, and so I am bound to tell 
you. There's alcohol in 'em.' 

" * Children,' I says, * you may eat all you 
want to.' Then I don't know what got into 
me; Satan, I expect. * Have one, Jane!' 
I says. * They're warming to the stummick, and 
they'll draw the blood down out of your head.' 

" * Mis' Lippitt,' she says, * I'd as soon take 
arsenic into my mouth as them.' 

" * I don't know as I've got any arsenic,' I 
says, * but there's a box of Rough on Rats.' 

" Lucy 'Liza put in some remarks just then to 
turn her mind. 

" * I come over,' she says, * to borrow a mite 
of vanilla, if it's convenient.' 

" * To borrow what ? ' I says. 

" * Vanilla extract,' she says. 

*' * You don't mean to tell me,* I says, * that 
you,, an elderly woman and a professing Chris- 
tian, use vanilla! ' 

" * What do you mean ? ' she says. * Certain 
I do, and everybody else ever I heard of.' 
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" It's sixty years since I went to the old 
Academy, Cap'n Parks, but I learned a few 
things there that IVe never forgotten. * Lucy 
'Liza/ 1 says, * bring me the vanilla bottle, and 
a teaspoon, and a match.' She brought them, 
and I poured out a teaspoonful of extract, and 
set the match to it, and it went off in a blue 
flame. * Forty per cent of alcohol! ' I said. * I 
shall be pleased to let you have all you want, 
Jane.' She went. He! he!" 

" Ho! ho! " chimed in Calvin. Miss Lucy 
'Liza smiled in spite of her manifest distress. 

" Mother, you are a case! " she said, stroking 
the little withered hand fondly. " Poor Jane ! 
she has hardly been in since, and I'm afraid 
she harbors a grudge. I must go in this after- 
noon and see her." 

"So do!" said the old lady kindly. "I 
don't bear malice, and she needn't. Hark! 
isn't that little Lucy crying ? " 

Miss Lucy *Liza hurried out; the old lady's 
smile and twinkle vanished, and she looked 
after her daughter anxiously. 

" We've had bad news this week, Cap'n 
Parks ! " she said. 

" You have! now I'm sorry to hear that," 
said Calvin. 
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" William Hunter — Katie's husband, you 
know — is goin' to marry again, and he wants 
the children. *Twill half kill Lucy 'Liza, and 
I don't know how she's going to stand it. Those 
children have been like her own since Katie 
died; and now to lose them, and be left alone 
with an old crippled woman — oh dear! " 

" I guess she won't complain of you! " said 
Calvin consolingly. Why, you are younger 
than she is. Mis' Lippitt." 

"She — she looks older than she is!" said 
the old lady anxiously. Lucy 'Liza isn't much 
over forty, and she's good; there's no better 
girl round these parts, Cap'n Parks, if she is 
my daughter." 

A faint spot of red came into the old woman's 
wrinkled cheek, and she looked anxiously at 
Calvin Parks. 

" I expect there isn't! " said Calvin heartily. 
" I expect everybody that knows Miss Lucy 
'Liza would bear you out there. Mis' Lippitt. 
She's as good as gold, and better, for gold brings 
mischief, and I'll warrant she never brought 
anything but peace." 

" When I think of leavin' her alone," cried 
Mrs. Lippitt eagerly, " it most kills me, Cap'n 
Parks ! if — if she only — if there was only 
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someone belongin' to her — " she stopped 
abruptly with a little sob. 

" Now don't you worry ! " said Calvin Parks, 
rising and bending over her like a protecting 
giant. " Don't you worry a mite about Lucy 
'Liza, Mis' Lippitt. First place, you ain't 
goin' to leave her, not for long years, I hope; 
why, mebbe she'll leave you first, old lady. 
Sweet and good and — well, yes, pretty, as 
Miss 'Liza is, who knows but she'Jl be gettin' 
married one of these days, and kitin' oflf leavin' 
you!" 

He twinkled down benevolently, but the old 
face raised to his was full of an unspoken prayer. 

"Oh, Cap'n Parks!" she faltered, "if I 
could see Lucy 'Liza married to a good man — " 
again the little sob checked her. She folded 
her trembling hands together, and was silent. 
Calvin Parks laid his great brown hand over the 
two little old ones, so like dry autumn leaves. 
" Who knows but you will, Mother Lippitt ? " 
he said kindly. " Who knows but you will ? 
We'll have to see about it! " 

Ten minutes later, when Calvin had taken 
his leave, and was driving off toward East Cyrus, 
he turned his head and looked back. Miss 
Lucy 'Liza was standing at the door, the little 
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boy clinging to her skirts, the tiny girl in her 
arms; the afternoon light shone on her sweet 
face and faded hair; it was a pleasant, pensive 
picture. 

" We certainly shall have to see about that! " 
said Calvin Parks. " Gitty up, Hossy! " 



CHAPTER IX 

MITTIE may's tribulations 

MiTTiE May was waiting at Mr. Cheeseman's 
door, in all the glory of the new hat, a flower 
garden of roses and forget-me-nots so wholly 
appropriate that Calvin forgot to notice it. He 
noticed, however, the young man who stood on 
the step below her, looking eagerly up into her 
face, and talking earnestly; a pale young man, 
with narrow shoulders and short-sighted, specta- 
cled eyes; he held several parcels, evidently the 
result of Mittie May's shopping. The girl 
looked troubled ; she shook her head and seemed 
to answer briefly. At sight of Calvin her face 
brightened, and she ran down the steps hastily. 
" Oh, here you are. Uncle Cal! " she cried. " I 
thought you never were coming. Thank you, 
Fred ; you were ever so kind to carry my bundles ; 
no, I can't promise to think about it. No, 
it wouldn't be any use at all for you to come 
over; I — I'm sorry, but I'd rather you wouldn't. 
There! I haven't said good-bye to Mr. 
Cheeseman." 
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She ran back into the shop, and came out 
followed by the old candy maker. 

" If you'd let me have some of that pink 
colorin' that is in your cheeks, Mittie May/' 
he was saying, " this batch of checkerberry 
would take the prize. Well, Calvin, had a 
good day ? " 

" First-rate! " said Calvin heartily. 

** Aren't you comin' in ? What's your hurry ? " 

Calvin looked at Mittie May, and became 
aware of hurry in the air, though it had not 
reached him or the brown horse. 

"I — I think it's time we were getting home, 
isn't it. Uncle Calvin ? " said the girl anxiously. 

" I expect it is! " said Calvin. " Well then, 
before I forget it — " he gave Mrs. Lippitt's 
message, and told the story of the peppermints, 
over * which Mr. Cheeseman chuckled loudly. 

" He didn't get much change out of Susan! " 
he exclaimed. " Few do, I expect. Well, good- 
bye, Calvin, if you must be goin'. Good-bye, 
Mittie May; come again! You comin' in, 
Frederick ? " 

The pale young man shook his head, and 
muttering something under his breath, hastened 
away. Old Ivory Cheeseman gazed after him 
thoughtfully. " I expect Mittie's given him 
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the mitten! " he said. " She naturally would. 
I couldn't but leave them alone when he as good 
as asked me, for all her pleadin' looks. Poor 
Frederick! Nobody likes to find a bone in his 
fishball, and I expect this was a sharp one. 
You see he don't realize what he looks like, 
nor yet is." 

He shook his head over the sorrows of youth, 
and returned to his checkerberiy lozenges. 

As the brown horse trotted soberly along, 
Mittie May settled down in her seat with a sigh 
of relief. " Oh dear! " she said. " I thought 
you never would come. Uncle Cal ! " 

"Did!" said Calvin. "Now, ain't that a 
sight? Why, I was no later than common; 
earlier if anything. What's wrong ? Don't the 
bunnet suit you ? " 

" Oh! I forgot all about it! " said Mittie May, 
brightening. " Fred Peaslee was teasing me 
so — isn't it a beauty, Uncle Cal ? " 

" As to how it might look if I saw it walkin' 
by itself, or atop of a homely woman," said 
Calvin cautiously, " I wouldn't undertake to 
say. Taken in connection with you, Mittie 
May, it appears to be a handsome article. It 
certainly doos. And why was Fred Peaslee 
teasin' you, I'd like to know? Want you to 
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take somethin' else? You appear to have 
bought out half the store." 

" Oh dear! he wanted me to take him! he 
wants me to marry him. Uncle Cal." 

" Well! " said Calvin Parks, " I hope he has 
cheek ! Fred Peaslee ! Why, he looks as if 
he was hatched out of a last year's duck's egg. 
And what did you say to him, little gal ? " 

" Oh, Uncle Cal, what do you suppose I said ? 
I said * No! no, no, No! ' I wouldn't marry 
him if there wasn't another man in the wide 
world. There!" 

" To be sure! naturally! " said Calvin Parks 
soothingly. 

" I don't want to many anybody ! " cried 
Mittie May. " Not ever, as long as I live." 

"Now!" said Calvin. "You don't? Well, 
then you shan't, Mittie May. I expect we can 
get along right as we are ; what say ? If Fred 
Peaslee or any other fellow comes persecutin' 
you, just send 'em to Uncle Cal, and he'll see 
to 'em. 

" I expect we'll get along as we are for a spell, 
little gal ! " he repeated thoughtfully. "I — 
expect — thaft — is what we'll do." 

He considered the landscape for some time, 
and then added in the same meditative tone: 
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'" It's singular, though, that Fred should choose 
today for drawin' his lobster trap; IVe been 
thinkin' about manyin' and givin' in marriage 
all the way along the ro'd." 

"You, Uncle Cal?" faltered Mittie May; 
a cold hand seemed to clutch her heart and 
stop her breath. 

" Yes ! " said Calvin cheerfully. " Do you 
know Miss Lucy 'Liza Lippitt, little gal ? " 

" Know Miss Lucy 'Liza ? Why, she was 
my Sunday School teacher; of course I know 
her! " 

Mittie May breathed more freely. Miss Lucy 
'Liza was a dear, but of course she was too old 
to — 

" Don't you think it's time she was married ? *' 
inquired Calvin placidly. Mittie May's breath- 
ing stopped again. 

"Uncle Calvin!" she said. "Why, Miss 
Lucy 'Liza is as old as the hills! " 

"That's what I'm sayin';" said Calvin. 
" At least, I wouldn't put it as strong as that^ 
little gal, but it's a fact that she isn't growin* 
any younger ; so that's why I put it to you, ain't 
it time she was gettin' married ? " 

" I think it's past time! " cried Mittie May. 

Calvin turned in his seat and looked at her 
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benevolently. The girFs eyes were very bright, 
her cheeks very red, and everythmg about her 
seemed to be ruffling. 

" Now! " said Calvin. " Fred Peaslee has got 
you all worked up, little gal. Darned foolish 
young rooster! he won't crow any more for one 
while. But now in regards to Lucy 'Liza; 
she's a lone woman, you see, and the old lady's 
gettin' aged, and like to pass on soon, and then 
where'U Lucy 'Liza be? William's goin' to 
marry again, and he wants the children." 

" Why can't she go and live with Mr. Cheese- 
man ? " asked Mittie May. 

Calvin considered this with his head on one 
side. '* She might do that," he said, *^ for a 
spell; but Uncle Ivory ain't what you'd call 
in his first blush, Mittie May, and first thing we 
know he'd be passin' on too, and tiien where'd 
she be ? " 

" In the candy shop! " said Mittie May 
promptly, ^^ and carry it on. That's as pat as 
butter. Uncle Calvin." 

Calvin chuckled. "I guess not!" he said. 
" I guess not long she wouldn't carry it on, 
Mittie May. If I give away half my stock, as 
Uncle Ivory accuses me of, she'd give away the 
whole. Besides," he added, " the fact is the old 
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lady covets to see Liacy 'Liza with a home and 
a husband of her own, and I as good as told her 
that I — " 

" Ohf Uncle Calvin! " cried Mittie May. 

It was such a cry of pain that the brown 
horse stopped involuntarily before Calvin cried 
" Whoa! " 

** What's wrong, daughter ? '* exclaimed Cal- 
vin Parks. " What ails you ? A hornet, is it ? 
Or do you feel bad ? " He looked anxiously at 
Mittie May, who was certainly pale enough now. 

" I am — all right! " she said faintly. " Go 
on with what you were saying. Uncle Calvin." 

" I guess somethin' you've ate disagreed with 
you," said Calvin solicitously. " Mis' Pender's 
cookin' never suited me; it's too fat; same as 
she is! " he added, 3till looking anxiously at the 
girl. " Why, Mittie May, can't I get a smile 
out of you nohow ? " 

Mittie tried to smile. " I'm all right, truly 
I am. Uncle Cal," she said, "if — if you'd 
just finish what you were saying." 

Calvin pondered. " Why, what was I 
sayin' ? " he mused. " I wa'n't sayin' nothin' 
particular, only wonderin' whether we might 
fetch about a match between Lucy 'Liza and 
Markis dee Layfayette — " 
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"OA, Uncle Call '' cried Mittie May. 

She flung herself into Calvin's arms; his hat 
flew one way, his whip another. He sat, a 
statue of amazement, with Mittie May sobbing 
and laughing on his shoulder. 

"Well, dam women-folks!" said Calvin 
Parks. 

"" I didn't mean that, Mittie May," he added 
the next moment; " I didn't mean that, little gal, 
no way in the world; you must excuse me; I 
was all frustrated up. But I will say darA 
Fred Peaslee," he added with some heat, " gettin' 
you worked up like this. I've a good part of a 
mind to go back and give him everlastin' Ned 
for actin' so ridic'lous. Say the word and I 
will, Mittie May." 

But — a new wonder — here was Mittie May 
smiling through her tears, the rosiest, dewiest 
April that ever was seen. 

"Poor Fred!" she cried; "it wasn't his 
fault. Uncle Calvin, truly it wasn't. He — he 
couldn't help it! " 

" Well, I don't know as he could," said Calvin, 
gazing admiringly at her. " Not if you were 
lookin' the way you are now, little gal." 

" But — but you see, I was so frightened ! " 
Mittie May went on. 
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" Frightened! " repeated Calvin. " I'd like 
to know what there was to frighten you/' 

"' There wasn't anything, at all ! " said Mittie 
May. "' I was just a goose, that's all." 

She gave a long, comfortable sigh, and nes- 
tled against Calvin's shoulder. 

** You are so nice to lean against, Uncle Cal! 
she said happily. " How is your goose ? 

Calvin looked bewildered; Mittie May's light- 
ning changes were apt to bewilder him. 

" My goose ? " he repeated vaguely. 

" The white goose that follows you round. 
I haven't seen her for a day or two. Has she 
deserted you ? " 

"Darn that fowl!" said Calvin. When he 
invoked this fate upon anyone, Calvin's usually 
deep voice was apt to rise into a falsetto note, 
which always made Mittie May laugh. She 
laughed now, a little merry bobolink of a laugh ; 
Calvin joined in with a baritone " Ho! ho! " 
and Hossy responded with a friendly whinny. 

"I — I've tied her up!" said Calvin rather 
shamefacedly. " Honest, Mittie May, I had to. 
She kep' gettin' under my feet — why, yesterday 
I'd like to have trod on her and broke her back." 

" How was that ? " asked Mittie May. 

Calvin looked slightly confused. "I — I was 
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up on the ladder," he said, " tinkerin' away at 
somethin' on the side of the house. I came 
down in somethin' of a hurry, and when I went 
to step on to the ground, lo ye ! I stepped square 
on that critter's back. Gony! the squawk she 
gave — don't say a word, Mittie May ; just for 
a minute I thought 'twas Miss Minch. It 
sounded for all the world the way her voice did 
when the hornet got inside her bunnet the other 
day. I couldn't help but laugh; but yet I was 
provoked too, and I tied the critter up. I told 
Al to loose her after we got oflf." 

" Poor goosey! I think she is rather more 
like Mrs. Muffin!" said Mittie May, thought- 
fully; "she's white and fat, and — well, not 
very wise, perhaps, do you think. Uncle Cal ? " 
Perhaps not! " said Calvin gravely. 
And — I don't mean that she follows you 
as much as the goose does. Uncle Cal, but 
still — " 

" There, little gal ! I don't know as I'd say 
things like that! " said Calvin gently. " She's 
a visitor, you know, and a widder lady. But 
you've never told me what you think of my idee 
in regard to Lucy 'Liza and Markis Dee." 

" I don't think anything of it at all! " said 
Mittie May decidedly. " I'm surprised at you. 
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Uncle Calvin. He isn't a forty thousandth 
part nice enough for Miss Ijucy 'Liza." 

" It's true, " said Calvin. " He ain't. But 
he was the only one I could think of, Mittie 
May. We'll have to scare up somebody else, 
I expect. Men-folks is skurce — " 

" And high ? " said Mittie May, " like eggs. 
Uncle Cal? We'll find someone, see if we 
don't! " 

" That's right! " said Calvin, brightening up; 
'' you take holt and help, and we'll find someone 
in no time, little gal. Trouble is — "he turned 
a look on Mittie May, half quizzical, half rueful, 
" if they see you first, I don't know as they'll 
be quite so keen after Lucy 'Liza. What say ? " 

" Oh, Uncle Cal! we'll find a nice old one; 
not too old, you know, but just nicely elderly, 
and kind and quiet, and a little — mildewed? 
I shall know just the right person when I see 
him." 

"That's right! that's right!" cried Calvin 
gleefully; "you've hit him off to a T, Mittie 
May ; why, he's some like me, isn't he ? " 

" He isn't the very smallest scrap like you! " 
cried Mittie May indignantly. " You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself to say so, Unde 
Calvin Parks." 
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Calvin had picked up and replaced hat and 
whip. Mittie May now took oflF the former, 
arranged Calvin's hair, which had been some- 
what ruffled by her attack, and putting the hat 
on again carefully, surveyed him with an ap- 
proving nod. 

" All right ? " asked Calvin, meekly. 

" All right! " said Mittie May. " You look 
lovely. Uncle Cal, but some time you'll have to 
have a new hat." 

They were driving past a long strip of meadow 
land, full of young oats and bobolinks. The 
little creatures were fairly shouting their joy, 
as they wheeled and dove and fluttered among 
the pale green waves of grain. There were 
yellow butterflies, too, fluttering across and 
across the road, now lighting on the plodding 
head of the brown horse, now on the gay roses 
of Mittie May's hat. Here and there the road 
led through a patch of woods, for the most part 
pine and spruce, with here and there a delicate 
white birch gleaming among the dark trunks. 
Under foot were moss and pine needles and lady 
fern. Now and then a little road broke off 
from the main one, and sauntered off into the 
woods to see what it could find. Perhaps it 
would end beside a black pool, with an old 
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hemlock leaning over it, and bulrushes guard- 
ing its secret; or else it would run on and 
on, losing itself in a cool green vista. These 
were the places that Calvin and Mittie May 
liked best, better even than the bobolink meadow. 
Now and then the girl would utter an exclama- 
tion of delight, or Calvin would point with an 
appreciative grunt down one of these lovely 
alleys, but for the most part they were silent in 
sheer content. Hossy's hoofs made no sound 
on the soft sandy road; the wagon did not 
rattle ; everything was silent, cool, fragrant. 

Just beyond one of these friendly wood-lots, 
the road curved in a sharp elbow, the forearm, 
so to speak, reaching out almost at right angles 
toward Tupham Corners. 

Suddenly, from beyond this curve, came the 
sound of a human voice uplifted in doleful 
song ; a thin, wheezy, voice, which instantly sug- 
gested to Calvin the creak of an old well-sweep. 
The air was Dennis. The words were these: 



"The day is passing by: 
It must be nearly seven; 
But I will cheer my soul with thoughts 
Of mother, home and heaven/' 

" Good Lord! " said Calvin Parks; and he 
drove round the comer. 



CHAPTER X 

INTRODUCING MB. JETHRO PANKY 

Sitting by the roadside, under a drooping 
birch tree, was a tall thin man of perhaps sixty 
years. He was neatly dressed in black; his 
dust-colored hair and thin sandy beard were 
smooth and evidently well cared for; yet there 
was something forlorn and pathetic about him. 
Beside him lay a large bag of black oilcloth, 
and that looked pathetic too. 

At sight of him, Mittie May said " Poor 
thing! " involuntarily, and Calvin said " Sho! " 
in a compassionate tone. 

The stranger looked up, and his mild face 
lightened joyfully. 

" The Lord be praised ! " he said. " He has 
sent me succour." 

" Good day to you,'' said Calvin, " Anything 
I can do, or are you just havin' a rest ? " 

" Brother," responded the stranger, " the 
Lord has sent you to my aid; I am convinced 
of that. I will explain the situation. I was 
walking along the road some hours ago, in 
search of some habitation where I might find 
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a lodging for the night. I stepped on a loose 
stone, and turned my ankle, so that I was unable 
to proceed without pain that produces faintness. 
I felt convinced that in His good time the Lord 
would send someone to my aid, but I am bound 
to admit that the hours have seemed long. The 
country appears quite deserted; you are the 
first human beings that have passed this way." 

" Is that so ? " said Calvin Parks. " Well 
now, ain't that a sight ? It is a kind of a secluded 
stretch along here, that's a fact. I don't know 
as ever I met anybody here myself. There used 
to be a house along a piece further; belonged 
to Old Man Winegar, but it burned down a 
while back. Some folks said he sot fire to it 
'cause he was lonesome and couldn't get folks 
to come and see him any other way; he wa'n't 
real attractive; but I guess that wa'n't so. 
Let me look at your ankle, sir ! " 

The stranger had already removed his con- 
gress boot, and a swollen and discolored ankle 
was revealed above his down-turned sock, of 
the shade known as gray-mixed. , 

" Now! " said Calvin. " I expect that's real 
uncomfortable, ain't it? What we want first 
is some water." 

" I'll get the water. Uncle," cried Mittie May, 
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throwing the reins on Hossy's neck, and spring- 
ing from the wagon. " There is a brook in the 
gully. I won't be a minute. Give me your hat ! " 

She disappeared; the two men looked after 
her. 

How swift the young are ! '* said the stranger. 
Smart gal! " said Calvin Parks. " So you 
was moseyin' — I should say proceedin' along, 
lookin' for a night's lodgin', were you, sir ? " 

" I was so! " said the stranger. " I am — for 
the present — a vendor of books ; you may call 
me a peddler, sir; the word is homely, but it 
is a respectable calling, I maintain." 

" I'm right with you there," said Calvin 
heartily. " I've been a peddler myself till 
lately, and I still go my route now and then; 
I'm on it today, that's what brought me along 
this ro'd. Candy is my line. How would a 
pep'mint go now? Kind o' chirk you up? 
Have some ! " 

" I thank you! I thank you! " cried the stran- 
ger, accepting the proffered package. " These 
are excellent; I confess the inner man has 
occasionally called for refreshment. We are 
human; the flesh is weak." 

" Great snakes, the man is hungry, and here 
I sit! " said Calvin. " Now would you call 
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me a puddin'-stick, Mittie May ? " — for the 
girl was retuming, rosy and breathless, and 
canying the dripping hat carefully — "or 
would mop-handle be nearer it? Just fetch 
that box of crackers from under the seat ! Here 
sir! just crunch on that collection of livestock 
a spell and you'll feel better. I don't carry 
crackers, only these animals ones once in a while 
to please the children." 

The stranger thankfully devoured an ele- 
phant, a tiger, and several lions, while Calvin, 
with Mittie May's aid, bound up the ankle 
skilfully. 

" There! " he said; " that'll do for a spell 
till we get to the house, and then we can do it 
up ship-shape and Bristol fashion. Did I under- 
stand that you was goin' anywhere in particular, 
or only peddlin' along as things come ? " 

" You are so very kind," said the stranger, 
" that I am impelled to explain my situation 
more at length; that is, if you can spare the 
time!" he added deprecatingly. 

" I — guess so! " said Calvin, looking at the 
sun, and then at Mittie May. " I don't know as 
there's any great hurry, is there, little gal? 
Well then, we'll set down a spell and give Hossy 
a rest. 
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They sat down under the birch tree, and 
turned expectant faces toward the meek stranger, 
who, mightily refreshed by his meal of crackers 
and peppermints, beamed on them through 
his spectacles: 

" My name," he said, " is Jethro Panky, and 
I am a native of Palinsville, Vermont. I was 
brought up by a pious widowed mother with the 
idea of being a minister of; Ihp' Gospel, but my 
health was never strong, and while \ was still 
at the seminary, the Lord visited Mother in 
the form of palsy, and it became my duly, being 
her only child, to care for her and maintain 
the little home. I have done so, sir, for the 
past thirty years. Mother being spared to me 
till last February. Then I laid her away, and 
turned my thoughts once more to the ministry, 
but I was judged too old to begin, and those I 
consulted were of the opinion that I had no 
real gift as a preacher. I — I had hoped it 
was otherwise — '* he bowed his head meekly — 
** but it was not for me to say. While I was 
considering in what path the Lord did intend my 
feet to tread, another aged relative, cousin to 
my father, passed away, and left me a legacy, 
which, taken with my mother's little property 
and the sale of the farm, raised me to a state 
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of competence which — which I had never so 
much as thought of, Mr. — " 

" Parks! " said Calvin. " Excuse me, Mr. 
Panky. Calvin Parks is my name, and this is 
Miss Mittie May Ellis. Go on, sir, we're real 
interested." 

" Indeed we are ! " said Mittie May heart- 

"I thank you!" said Mr. Panky gently. 
" You are very kind. It — it warms the heart, 
sir, to open it to a sympathetic person. To 
resume: It came over me, INIr. Parks and Miss 
Ellis, that maybe the Lord would be willing I 
should indulge the second wish of my heart — 
a long ways after the ministry, but still acceptable 
in His sight, I trust, in spite of the example of 
Cain; I allude to the raising of small fruits, 
sir. I had always thought that if a man could 
raise cherries, plums, and the like, he ought to 
find a very pure joy, but our soil at Palinsville 
did not respond to cultivation, and currants 
were all that were vouchsafed to me. I re- 
solved to seek a more fertile spot, and since 
idleness is anathema to me, I invested a small 
sum in a choice selection of books, and started 
out with the idea of selling them, and thus 
paying my way along, while I looked for 
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a suitable farm. I thought the plan a neat 
one, Mr. Parks; I trust it commends itself to 
you/' 

" I think it's great! " said Calvin heartily. 
" What line of books do you carry, if I ain't 
askin' too much ? " 

" In making my selection," replied Mr. 
Panky, " I have kept in mind these three 
thoughts: Mother J Home, and Heaven. The 
three things, Mr. Parks and Miss Ellis, which 
speak to the hearts of the American people. 
I keep them in mind constantly ; I — you 
might have heard me singing, when the Lord 
sent you to my assistance? I composed the 
song myself, to while away the period of waiting, 
and divert my thoughts from my ankle, which 
was at times painful. I — there are two other 
verses, which you might like to hear ? " He 
turned his mild eyes wistfully from one to the 
other of his auditors ; being cordially reassured, 
he sought the pitch with sundry squeaks and 
wheezes, and finally launched himself once 
more on a thin stream of song : 



*€ 



I am a sinful wonn. 

Yet hope to be forgiven; 

For what should in my boosum bum 

Save Mother, Home, and Heaven? 
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" I would not be the lump; 
I wish to be the leaven. 
And so I may» if still I cling 
To Mother, Home» and Heaven." 

"Then follows the last verse, which I will 
repeat, as you may not have heard it clearly." 

" As I said," he continued, " my selection 
of books is founded on those three thoughts. 
I have some beautiful works, sir; I would offer 
to show them to you, but that I fear to intrude 
longer on your time." 

" I expect we must be gettin' on," said Calvin, 
rising. " Some other time we'll be more than 
pleased to see 'em, Mr. Panky. Now, sir, 
if agreeable to you, I'll h'ist you into my 
wagon — there's plenty of room for three on the 
seat — and take you over to my house. Then 
we'll — " 

But here Mittie May broke in hurriedly, 
" Oh, Uncle Cal, please excuse me, but — 
but — I thought perhaps Mrs. Lippitt would 
be glad to take Mr. Panky in. Her house is — 
is nearer, isn't it ? " 

Calvin turned wide brown eyes on her, which 
opened still wider at sight of her flushed cheeks 
and excited looks. 

" Why, little gal," he said slowly, " what are 
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you thinkin' of? Mis' Lippitt's house is a 
mile furder if it's a foot, and — " 

** But — but I think it might be a real object 
to her! " the girl persisted. ** You know you 
were saying only the other day that there ought 
to be a man about the place, and — and — this 
gentleman seems so kind and friendly, and — 
Miss Lucy 'Liza isn't real strong, and — " 

" That's so! " said Calvin ruminating. " I 
did say that, to be sure, Mittie May; but I 
don't know as Mr. Panky will feel any call to 
take up other folks' burdens just now, in the 
condition he's in, and our house bein' handier 
by-" 

But now it was Mr. Panky who interrupted, 
with meek eagerness. '* If I can be of any 
assistance to — as I gather — ladies, Mr. Parks, 
let me do so, I beg of you. The sex is the object 
of my profound admiration. My mother was — 
was a lady, and to assist another, or others, 
in any way of which my limited powers render 
me capable, would be a privilege, I assure you." 

Mittie May gave him a grateful glance. 
" And — I couldn't help thinking," she said, 
still faltering, yet with a little more confidence, 
" that Mrs. Lippitt's cherries are so fine, and 
all her garden ground so rich, that it might be 
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just the place Mr. Panlqr would like, if — if 
they should be making any change any time." 

Calvin looked at her again in wonder, and 
opened his mouth to speak, but closed it again, 
and turned gravely to Mr. Panl^. 

" li you say so, sir," he said, " we'll drive 
round by Mis' Lippitt's and see if it would 
convene her to receive you; if not, I shall take 
you to my own house with the greatest of pleas- 



ure." 



He spoke with some emphasis. Mr. Panlgr 
respond^ with earnest e^«ssiom of grJ- 
tude. Mittie May stood silent with downcast 
eyes. With some difficulty Mr. Panky was got 
into the wagon, and Calvin helped Mittie May 
in next. 

" You sit forward, Mittie," he said, " and 
me and Mr. Panky '11 set back; plen^ of room! 
plenty! gitty up, Hossy." 

The wisdom of Mittie May was justified. 
Mrs. Lippitt and Miss Lucy 'Liza glowed with 
friendly and sympathetic interest over Mr. 
Panky's ankle, and declared it would be a real 
pleasure to take him in and ** do for him." 

The spare bedroom was all ready. " I aired 
and cleaned it only this morning," said Lucy 
'Liza; " I some expected Cousin Anstice, but 
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she sent word she couldn't come. It's a good 
bed ; I'm in hopes you'll be comfortable ! " 
she said to Mr. Panliy. 

Jethro Panky looked about him, at Mrs. 
Lippitt in her arm chair, fresh and smiling, at 
Miss Lucy 'Liza, sweet and spare, like a winter 
birch tree, at the homely comforts and charm 
of the sunny room. 

" Mother, Home, and Heaven ! " he murmured 
to himself. Then aloud: " Ladies, if I were 
not comfortable here I l^hould be an ingrate and 
an outcast, and I humbly trust I am neither. 
I trust that neither you nor our kind friend 
here will ever have cause to regret having 
bound up my woimds and poured in oil and 
— though aware that the laws of the State 
are averse to it, yet being Scripture, I will 
add — wine." 

It was a silent pair that drove away, leaving 
Mr. Panky and his two hostesses beaming on the 
doorstep. Calvin seemed sunk in a brown 
study, and Mittie May's cheerful prattle was 
hushed. Now and then she stole a glance at 
her companion, and half opened her lips as if 
to speak, but it was not till they had driven 
several miles that she finally mustered up 
courage to break the silence. 
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** Uncle Cal," she said timidly, " you are 
not mad with me, are you P " 

Calvin looked at her with a grave tenderness, 
very different from his usual cheeiy twinkle. 

** Little gal/' he said, ** I couldn't be mad 
with you, not if I set out to, which I don't 
propose to do ; but I expect I am just a mite — 
well, discumbobberated seems to be about it/' 

"" I'm so sorry! " murmured the girl, nestling 
her head against his shoulder. 

" You see," said Calvin, " It's like this. I'm 
aware I don't amount to much, Mittie May, as 
men-folks go ; what I mean is I've been a rollin' 
stone, kind of, and never much good at anything 
except handUn' a vessel. Well, my ro'd has 
appeared to lie on shore of late years. I've 
tried, but I don't make good as a farmer; if 
'twasn't for Al, I don't know where I should be. 
But what I say to myself is, ' You can be 
hospitable,' I says, * and make folks comfort- 
able as needs comfort/ Well — " 

" And I have made you feel inhospitable! " 
said Mittie May. " Oh, Uncle Cal, dear, I am 
so sorry! but — but there are a good many 
people in the house, aren't there? and Mrs. 
Lovely thinks she can't stand any more — " 

" No! doos she ? " said Calvin Parks. " Well 
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now, that puts another face on the matter. 
Cert'in, I've no right to put on Mis' Lovely, 
nor yet will. Prob'ly you were right, little gal; 
only you see, don't you, how it made me feel ? " 

" Of course I do! " cried Mittie May, " and 
I hated myself while I was saying it ; but — oh, 
I will tell the truth; that wasn't all. Uncle Cal, 
I — I thought you had forgotten what we were 
talking about." 

" Talkin' about ? " Calvin ruminated; " what 
was we talkin' about, Mittie May ? " 

" About Miss Lucy 'Liza! " said Mittie. 
" Oh, Uncle Cal, didn't you think that gentle- 
man seemed very good ? " 

** No more harm in him than in a vanilla 
gumdrop! " said Calvin heartily. " No glucose, 
as Mr. Cheeseman would say; pure sugar, 
every mite." 

"And — not very young?" 

** Shady side of fifty, I should say; mebbe 
nearer sixty. Looks healthy, though; these 
scraggy ones is apt to be tough and wiiy." 

" And — a little — perhaps a little mildewed, 
Uncle Calvin ? " 

"Well!" said Calvin meditatively. "I 
hadn't thought of it, but mebbe that is the word. 
He makes me think of an old hair trunk Mary 
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and I found up attic. '* Twas cowskin, I 
judged, with the hair on — that is, some of it — 
more was wore off, but what there was sort of 
sandy and white in patches. A good trunk 
still, but — well, he's more like that trunk, 
Mr. Panliy is, than you'd think a person could 
be." 

"Well, then!" said Mittie May. "Oh, 
Uncle Calvin Parks, don't you see why I wanted 
him to go to Miss Lippitt's ? " 

Calvin sat reflecting for some minutes; then 
a smile broadened slowly over his face like 
ripples in a pool ; finally he threw back his head 
and burst into a mellow roar of laughter that 
woke Hossy up from his ambulating sleep, and 
sent him capering along the road. 

"Ho! ho! ho! " laughed Calvin. "It takes 
women every time. Jerusalem crickets, it doos 
so!" 



CHAPTER XI 



MB8. lovely's DAT 



Standing at the back door, broom in hand, 
Mrs. Mercy Lovely watched Calvin and Mittie 
May drive off. Her rosy face wore a look of 
high satisfaction. '^ Glad to see you go! " she 
said, apostrophizing the retreating back of her 
employer. " If you'd go once a week instead 
of once a month or two, we should manage ; 
even so, one day is better than none. Ain't that 
so, kitty P " She addressed a laige tortoiseshell 
cat which was rubbing against her gray print 
dress affectionately. The cat purred loudly. 
" Well ! " said Mrs. Lovely. " Now the question 
is, where to begin." 

Going back to the kitchen, she glanced around 
her, at the shining stove, the cheerful clock, 
the open door and the buttercup-sprinkled 
green. It was eight o'clock. The breakfast 
dishes were washed and put away, the kitchen 
" redded up " in her own thorough way; but on 
the side table was set a clean plate, knife and 
fork, and on the shelf over the stove was a 

148 
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covered dish and a teapot. Mrs. Lovely 
looked at the covered dish, and then at the clock. 
" Lazy lump ! *' she muttered ; then crossing the 
kitchen, she opened a narrow door, and dis- 
closed a still narrower flight of stairs, winding 
up in the thickness of the wall. 

" Mis' Muflin, be you comin' down ? " she 
called in crisp tones. 

A muffled, languishing voice answered from 
above. ** Oh dear. Mis' Lovely ! IVe got such 
a headache, I don't believe I could eat — " 

" All right! " said Mrs. Lovely briskly; " I'll 
clear away then." She shut the door, cutting 
in two what sounded like a wail of protest. 
A few swift motions, and the side table was bare, 
and the dishes put away. 

Again Mrs. Lovely looked around her, this 
time with a searching glance at which any 
dust-microbe would certainly have quailed 
and vanished. "Now what next?" said she; 
" where do you s'pose them other two are ? " 

At this moment hasty, stumbling feet were 
heard on the narrow back stairs ; the door burst 
open, and Mrs. Muffin appeared in a scanty 
toilette of dingy pink dressing-sacque and 
dingier petticoat, her fat feet encased in brown 
worsted slippers, her hair in curl papers. 
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" You shut the door right in the face of my 
speech! " she wailed. " I'm faint with empti- 
ness, and I was just goin' to beseech you to 
bring me a cup of coffee and something light 
and nourishing and you shut the door. Oh! 
I believe I shall drop where I stand.'* 

" Why don't you set down ? " asked Mrs. 
Lovely. Mrs. Muffin cast an imploring look at 
the erect figure in spotless gray print, but see- 
ing austerity in every line, she flopped heavily 
into a rocking chair, and began rocking for- 
lomly to and fro. 

" Nobody knpws what nights I have! " she 
said piteously; *^ anybody that did know, and 
had a heart in their boosum, would shed tears. 
Mis' Lovely." 

** H'm! " said Mrs. Lovely. " I've no time 
to shed tears. Mis' Muffin; you'll find victuals 
in the ice-chest, oatmeal, and potatoes, and 
some sausage I saved for you till just now, when 
I understood you to say you couldn't eat nothin' ; 
I don't know as they'll be full cold yet. There ! " 
and with a relenting movement she pushed the 
kettle forward on the stove. " That'll boil in 
a minute, and you can make yourself a cup 
of tea. I must go to my cleanin'; here's the 
momin' half gone and nothin' done." 
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Mrs. Lovely hardened her heart, and catching 
up a mop and a pail of soapsuds that stood 
close at hand, she strode resolutely out of the 
room, and shut the door on a plaintive wail of 
" Oh, Mis' Lovely, don't you think cold sausage 
sets heavy on the — " 

She shut the door quietly — Mrs. Lovely's 
movements were always quiet — and stood a 
moment in the passage, surveying its ruddy 
bricks with a critical eye. So standing, she was 
aware of voices in the comer room, " Cap'n's 
Room," as she called it; voices pitched care- 
fully low, but still distinct to an unusually sharp 
pair of ears. 

" I have felt it in my bones, Mr. Lafayette; 
what I might call my spiritual bones, ever since 
my cousin Lucinda — that was Mrs. Sill, you 
know — passed away. My mother was own 
cousin to her, and follows that I was second to 
Samuel and Simeon. Is it likely, do you think, 
that I should be completely passed over, and 
strangers and wayfarers — I might almost say 
tramps and destroyers, for who knows where 
Calvin Parks had been or what he had done 
before he made good his footing in this house, 
and candy I have always considered a snare of 
Satan; is it likely, I ask you, that I should be 
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passed over, and the property left entire to 
persons of that description ? " 

A discreet cough prefaced the reply, in the 
Marquis's dry little voice. 

'" I understood that it was left to Calvin and 
Lis wife jointly; her mother was a Sill, you 
know. Ma'am." 

"A Sill!" repeated the lady in a scornful 
tone. *' And what have Sills to do with the 
Minch homestead? Don't tell me, Mr. Lafa- 
yette, that Cousin Lucinda was unmindful of 
her own, for I believe she was a Christian woman. 
I believe she left this place to her sons for 
their life time, and they dying without children, 
it was to come back to the Minch nieces. I 
believe there is documents to prove it which 
Calvin Parks has concealed for reason good; 
and what is more, Mr. Lafayette, I believe those 
documents are in that desk." 

" You don't say so! " said the Marquis feebly. 

" I do say so," said the lady. " And I call 
upon you, Mr. Lafayette, as a military man and 
one that has served his country, to aid me in 
finding them." 

Mrs. Lovely had stood perfectly still while 
this colloquy was proceeding; but now she 
advanced briskly to the door of the room and 
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paused surprisedly on the threshold. Miss 
Minch was standing by the desk, her hand on 
the lock; Mr. Bean, a few paces off, was eyeing 
her irresolutely. Both started and turned red 
at sight of the portly figure in the doorway, 
mop and pail in hand. 

"Excuse me!" said Mrs. Lovely. "I'm 
afraid I'm interruptin', but I'm goin' to clean 
this room." She set down her pail and snuled 
cheerfully over her mop handle. 

Miss Minch bridled defiantly. " We were 
sitting here, Mrs. Lovely, because the other 
sitting room is so damp and chilly. My broni- 
cal tubes feel the least chill or damp, and I'm 
obliged to be careful. Can't you clean it this 
afternoon ? " 

" Not very well, I can't!" said Mrs. Lovely 
with cheerful decision. " I've got my whole 
day laid out, you see. I hate to inconunode, 
but, — there ! Now did you ever ? " 

Who ever saw Mrs. Lovely clumsy before? 
Stepping forward a pace, she tripped over her 
mop handle and upset the brimming pail; in 
another instant Miss Minch's feet and ankles 
were deluged with hot soapy water. 

" Did you ever ? " repeated Mrs. Lovely, 
as Miss Minch, shrieking loudly, jumped up on 
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a chair. ** Now I don't know as ever I did such 
a thing as that before. I'm real sorry, Miss 
Minch, but at least it's warm, so you ain't so 
likely to catch cold if you change right away." 

** I have no manner of doubt that I shall catch 
my death!" cried Miss Minch. ^'I shall lay 
it at your door. Mrs. Lovely. My limbs are 
scalded to the knees. Mr. Lafayette, if you 
are the gentleman I take you for, you will 
withdraw." 

" Certainly ! certainly ! " cried the little man 
with alacrity. "I — I only paused to see if 
I could be of assistance, Miss Minch, I assure 
you." He vanished; as his coat tails whisked 
round the comer, Miss Minch's cries subsided; 
the two women looked at each other. 

You did that on purpose ! " said Miss Minch. 
I'm goin' to clean this room! " said Mrs- 
Lovely. 

" I'll get even with you for this ! " cried the 
other. 

" There's more water in the pail ! " said Mrs. 
Lovely. " I'd get on dry things if I was you." 

Muttering something very like a malediction. 
Miss Minch disappeared in her turn ; whereupon 
Mrs. Lovely, stepping briskly to the desk, 
turned the key in the lock, dropped it into a 
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capacious pocket, and then proceeded to give 
the room what she called " a therrer routin' out." 
Everything washable was washed, everything 
soft was shaken and brushed, everything 
smooth was polished. The room had been to 
all appearances ^^ spick and span " when she 
began, but when she had finished it shone like 
a temple of cleanliness, and the mingled odor 
of hot soapsuds and beeswax rose like incense. 
Mrs. Lovely inhaled the fragrance as she stood 
with hands on her hips looking about her, 
and her rosy countenance shone with pride. 

That's a good job! " she said emphatically; 

and now for dinner." As she spoke the last 
words her cheery smile vanished, and a peculiar 
expression came over her face. 

" When the old lady looks cross, or speaks 
fractious," Captain Lovely was wont to say to 
his son Jim, '^ don't pay no heed; just go and 
take a look at the stock, and when you come 
back she'll be all right; but when she looks 
dogged, then stand by for heavy weather." 

Mrs. Lovely looked dogged now. She made 
her way slowly to the kitchen, and after a 
glance at the clock proceeded to trifle with the 
dampers of the stove in an absent-minded way; 
then going into the shed she threw open the 
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door of the ice-chest with a defiant air. It 
was an ample closet, well furnished with shelves 
and hooks. Still with the dogged look on her 
face (it might be described as a compound of 
defiance and abstraction) she ran her eyes over 
the contents. The roast of veal, the white 
plump chicken synunetrically tied and trussed, 
the quarter of mutton, she passed them all by 
and came to the comer dedicated to beef. 
" Beef wants age," Mr. Sim always used to say, 
and it was the custom of the house to let all fresh 
beef hang till it gained a precise shade of dark 
rich red. There was a fine piece hanging now, 
in prime condition ; but Mrs. Lovely passed it by 
and paused before a piece that had been brought 
the day before by the local butcher. She had 
asked him for some pieces to com, and this was 
among them. ^^ Cow," he said apologetically 
as he displayed them to her, *^ and poorer cow 
than I like to handle, but I didn't calculate on 
your wantin' to com this week and IVe sold 
all my good pieces. This was Silas Means's 
old Brindle that was old when I was a boy, but I 
expect she'll com all right, give her time." 

There was a curious gleam in Mrs. Lovely's 
eye as she took the relic of old Brindle. " I 
guess it'll do! " she said briefly. She now 
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selected with care a lean flank, and cut a thin 
slice from it, weighing perhaps two pour^s; 
now Mrs. Lovely's steaks were usually an inch 
thick. 

Bringing it into the kitchen she washed and 
wiped it carefully and wrapped it in a clean 
cloth; then she went down cellar for her vege- 
tables. It took her some time to select them, 
and when she returned she glanced apprehen- 
sively at the clock. It was half past ten, only an 
hour and a half to dinner. Such manmioth pota- 
toes, such huge, patriarchal beets, such ancient 
withered carrots! Mrs. Lovely, where can your 
mind have been wandering ? Have you forgot- 
ten that Al Twohy brought in fresh string beans 
this morning? 

The vegetables put on, Mrs. Lovely now 
prepared to make her pudding. She runmiaged 
the bread box, and collecting heels and chunks 
of bread proceeded to break them into a basin 
and add milk and a small quantity of sugar. 
She then went to the egg bucket, and hovered 
for a moment over the smooth brown eggs. 
She held first one and then another to her ear 
and shook it gently; presently she paused; 
one egg shook with a little jolt. ^' I thought 
that egg wa'n't real fresh when it come in ! " 
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she murmured. She stood with the egg in her 
hand, considering; then a flush crept over her 
comely countenance. " I can't do that! " she 
said. " Not even for him, I can't. I should 
go down to the Pit sure if I used a poor egg. I 
expect I'm on the road there as it is." 

Hastily selecting another egg (the smallest she 
could see) she added it to the bread and milk, 
threw in a sprinkling of dried currants, and with 
averted face pushed the basin into the oven and 
shut the door. 

Mrs. Lovely, Mrs. Lovely, is this the way 
you make your famous bread and butter pud- 
ding? What were you telling Mittie May 
last week ? " What you want with a bread and 
butter pudding is to have it good. Three eggs 
is t)etter than two, and you want your raisins 
plump and soft; as to currants, I despise them." 

Fortunately Mittie May is not here to-day. 
Now for the steak! Mrs. Lovely glanced at the 
broiler she always used; her hand went out 
toward it involuntarily, but she changed her 
direction and took a frying pan. Soon the meat 
was sizzling, and while it sizzled Mrs. Lovely 
proceeded to set the table. 

Half an hour later she rang the bell ; it sounded 
with a defiant clang, unlike the mellow tinkle 
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that usually wooed the house dwellers to the 
table. 

They appeared briskly; Miss Minch lower- 
ing like a November day, Mrs. Muffin plaintive 
and despondent, Mr. Bean nervous and twitter- 
ing. Storm was in the air, and the atmosphere 
was not cleared by the sight of Mrs. Lovely 
seated in massive calm at the head of the table. 
The three paused in the doorway. Mrs. Lovely 
opened the action briskly. " Take seats, 
please! '* she said. " Mr. Bean, I've laid your 
place opposite me; ladies, you'll find your nap- 
kins correct, I hope. I've put all the things 
on to once, my rheumatism not permitting me 
to move far to-day. Mrs. Muffin, shall I help 
you to some of the meat ? " 

Late that evening, as Mrs. Lovely was sitting 
at the kitchen door enjoying the quiet and cool- 
ness, Calvin Parks, coming round the corner 
of the house, approached her with slow and 
reluctant steps. 

Nice evening! " he said. 
Elegant! " said Mrs. Lovely. 

Calvin cleared his throat. " That was an A No. 
1 supper you gave us, Mrs. Lovely," he said. 
"" I ate so much I like to have passed away." 
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" I'm pleased to hear it, I'm sure ! " said Mrs. 
liOvely calmly. " I aim to please with my cook- 
in'; it's the one thing where I appear to have 
a gift." 

Calvin sighed and cleared his throat again. 
** That's so," he said. " I mean you've got 
the gift, Mrs. Lovely, certain sure. How — 
how was it about dinner to-day, Ma'am ? There 
don't seem to have been — they appear to 
think — was there anything uncommon about 
it ? " His tone was anxiously conciliatory. Mrs. 
Lovely rose and shook some crumbs from her 
apron. 

" No two dinners is alike ! " she said. " Do 
I understand that you have any complaints 
to make, Cap'n Parks ? " 

" I ? I guess not! " said Calvin hastily. " I 
guess I know when I'm well oflF, Mrs. Lovely." 

*^ If others has complaints to make," the lady 
continued, " let 'em come to me and I'll endeavor 
to satisfy 'em. You don't cook the victuals, 
and I don't know why you should be pestered 
about 'em. Was you goin' up to the com crib, 
sir?" 

" I guess I was! " said Calvin meekly, 

" I thought likely ! " said Mrs, Lovely. 
" Good evening, Cap'n Parks." 



CHAPTER XII 

SUNSET AND EVENING STAR 

Spite of Mrs. Lovely^s eflForts summer passed, 
autumn was passing, but Calvin's guests re- 
mained. Whenever there was a pitched battle 
— and there were many — Mrs. Lovely won. 
The enemy, routed, took refuge in their own 
rooms; Miss Minch succumbing to a " bronical " 
attack, Mrs. Muffin declaring that her nerves 
were shattered and that the Doctor had com- 
manded her to spend a week in bed when she 
felt the jerks coming into her limbs. Mr. Bean 
kept sanctuary in Pa Sill's room, only emerging 
when he could follow Calvin into the dining- 
room or out to the corn crib. This state of 
things would last several days, till Calvin became 
so anxiously solicitous that Mrs. Lovely would 
relax the terrors of her brow and send Mittie May 
up to the ladies' room with an olive branch 
in the shape of broth or jelly. 

" After all," she said, " they're more trouble 
shammin' sick than actin' well, and I can't 
have him all worked up over such truck. I'll 
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stand it as long as I can, Mittie May, for his 
sake and hers, — and yours," she added with 
a kindly glance at the young girl, " but I am but 
mortal, and there is no knowin' when the end 
may come/' 

Then Mittie May would kiss her and coo over 
her, and somehow or other the cloud would pass 
and a truce be established. 

But in the spare chamber reigned unbroken 
peace. Old Nathan Tibbetts and his wife, after 
the first days of anxiety, doubt and suspicion, 
had taken Calvin at his word and settled down 
like a pair of ancient birds in a marten house, 
and now the ample chamber held all their 
world. They were very happy. Old Nathan 
cooked their simple meals and pottered about 
with broom and duster, while the old woman 
watched him with bright admiring eyes. Mrs. 
Lovely thought it foolishness that she was not 
allowed to " do " for them till she saw the 
delight it was to one to work, to the other to 
watch; after that she contented herself with 
keeping their doughnut jar, pie shelf and bread 
box filled. It was pleasant to see the pride 
with which, when Calvin was going to the store, 
Uncle Nathan would give his orders. " What 
can I get for you, Mr. Tibbetts ? " Calvin 
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would say respectfully; and Uncle Nathan 
would consider carefully and then pipe, "I'd 
like a small piece of round steak, Cap'n Parks, 
if you please, and half a peck of potatoes if 
'twouldn't be too much trouble ; and I did think 
of askin' you to get a half a pound of tea the 
same as the last." And with proud trembling 
fingers he would open his old leather wallet 
and give Calvin the money needed. (Calvin 
had sold their household stuff, and it brought 
quite an amazing sum.) 

Calvin would write it all down carefully and 
nod cheerfully and go away. It was a constant 
surprise to Uncle Nathan how the price of 
beef had gone down, in these hard times, too; 
and for butter and eggs, it did beat all; he 
didn't see how farmers could make a living at 
all at such prices. And somehow, even then, 
he always seemed to get back more change than 
he had reckoned on; he didn't know how it 
was, but he and Cap'n Parks never seemed to 
come out the same in their reckoning. He 
would go over this anxiously to the old wife, 
silent and sympathetic in her bed; but always 
ended with the comfortable reflection that 
Cap'n Parks knew a sight more than he did. 

Once a week Mrs. Lovely descended upon 
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the old couple like a friendly whirlwind. " Now 
we'll go out ridin' ! " she would say. " Fm 
goin' to clean the room, and you two have got 
to git out from under foot. I can't have young 
folks gapin' round while I'm cleanin'." 

This was a great joke ! Chuckling and shak- 
ing his head with glee, with mutterings of " You're 
a Major and no mistake! " old Nathan would 
push his own armchair out on to the wide 
landing and then lend the strength of his right, 
arm to Mrs. Lovely to move the old woman on 
to a couch and so out of the room. Mrs. Lovely 
could have done it with one hand, but she 
made a great fuss about it, declaring it was a 
con[ifort Mr. Tibbetts was so strong, and it did 
take a man to do certain things; and now and 
then letting the weight come upon him just 
enough to make him flush with the pride of 
achievement. 

They once established on the landing, with 
the big window to look out of, and other pleasing 
prospects of Calvin's room and the upper reach 
of the staircase, Mrs. Lovely would shut the 
door and break forth like a fire in the spare 
chamber, and clean, sweep and dust to her 
heart's content. Sometimes she allowed Mittie 
May to help her, but more often when the girl 
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proffered her aid, she was bidden "' sit and be 
company for them." "I've got some mad to 
work off/' Mrs. Lovely would say, " and I can 
do it best alone." 

Then Mittie May would sit down on the 
broad window seat and chatter merrily to the 
old couple, old Nathan sitting in his winged 
chair, old Beulah propped on her pillows, the 
two holding hands like the good children they 
were. 

Now and then, on these occasions, the swing 
door at the head of the stairs would be opened a 
few inches and a pair of sharp eyes would survey 
the situation. Mrs. Muffin and Miss Minch did 
not visit the Tibbettses; as the latter said, they 
" drew the line at paupers ; " but they were 
always keenly interested in what went on in or 
outside the spare chamber. 

One Friday morning (Friday was upstairs 
cleaning day) the fishman came while Mrs. 
Lovely was in full career, and Mittie May out 
driving with Calvin. Mrs. Lovely saw him 
drive up, and with a muttered criticism on the 
ways of folks who couldn't get round before 
the middle of the morning, setting other folks 
all by the ears, she came down from the chair 
on which she was perched, and adjuring the old 
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couple to '* be good children now and not 
quarrel ! " she hastened downstairs. 

As the kitchen door closed behind her, the 
swing door opened softly, and there appeared 
first a sharp nose, then a brown front, and gradu- 
ally the whole head of Miss Elvira IVJlnch. 
After a careful reconnoissance the lady advanced, 
and as softly closed the door behind her; then, 
after listening over the banisters, she mounted 
the half flight that led to the first landing and 
stepped quietly toward the old husband and 
wife. 

When Mrs. Lovely returned, after an impas- 
sioned argument on the subject of a certain 
haddock which she said looked "fairly weaiy 
with travellin' round," she found the old man 
standing beside his wife's couch, looldng at her 
with troubled eyes. The old woman had 
dragged her paralzyed body half up, and was 
crouching in a huddle, looking about her with 
wild eyes. A flush burned in her white cheeks, 
and her lips trembled with words she could 
not speak. 

For the land's sake ! " said Mrs. Lovely. 

What's the matter, Mr. Tibbetts? Is she 
sick ? Has she had another — " 

The old woman turned on her the bright. 



it 
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fierce look of a caged wild animal, but did not 
move ; the old man spoke slowly and haltingly. 

" A woman came — and said — and said — 
that we were paupers, and that you were keepin* 
of us on to get the poor rates. It's most killed 
her.'' 

" Ks a damned lie! " said Mercy Lovely. 

She stood for a moment, breathing quickly, 
her eyes flashing gray fire; then she bent over 
the tiny withered form and laid it tenderly back 
on the pillows. " Now you've made me swear! " 
she said; *^and me a church member! But 
if ever a lie was damned it's that one, so don't 
you give no heed to it. Was it a thin woman, 
looks as if she was reared on sour skim milk? 
Well, she's lost her mind, so you no need to 
listen to anything she says. I'm goin' to give 
her a piece of mine, just out of charity, soon 
as ever I get you moved back. Now, Mr. 
Tibbetts, if you'll lend me a hand with these 
rugs; there! if you ain't smart! " 

It took all Mrs. Lovely's tact and cheeriness 
to bring back anything like composure to the 
poor old people. Again they seemed like a pair 
of aged birds, but this time fluttering frightened 
about the cot where they had lately nested 
in peace and comfort. Patiently and cheerfully 
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she explained again and again that Captain 
Parks wasn't that kind nor yet was she; that 
he was lonesome after laying away his partner 
and needed folks to do for, and that it was a 
charity to him to let him do; that they paid 
their way and kept the room from them as would 
be unwelcome in it; and all the time her soul 
was on the other side of that swinging door and 
the speech of her soul was shaping itself into 
words. 

At last she received the tremulous assurance 
of the old man that he '' s'posed it was all right 
if she said so ! " Then with a cheerful nod she 
left them and sped on her errand. 



** And if it comes to paupers, I don't think 
Cap'n Parks need sit up nights to count what 
he makes out of you and your bloodsucker 
friends; I don't think it, Miss Minch! Not a 
red cent has he had from any of you and you 
know it ; you can squinch and you can squitter, 
but you won't stop me of speakin' my mind 
this once. You are a pair of leeches, you two, 
and that old lizard downstairs makes a third. 
I know my place in this house and I keep it; 
but if I ever catch you goin' near either one of 
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them two again, Miss Elvira Minch, I'll 
call Al Twohy, and he'll take your heels and 
I'll take your head and we'll heave you across 
the road into Mel Wilson's bull pasture. And 
that's all I have to say to yoUy ma'am!" 

But there were no more battles to fight for 
the old birds. Had the frail nerves been too 
rudely shaken? Who knows? A day or two 
later, Calvin coming up to his room, heard a 
strange muffled cry from the room opposite 
and hurried in. Again the old woman had 
dragged herself into a sitting posture; the one 
hand that she could move was laid on her hus- 
band's arm, and she was shaking him feebly 
and uttering the strange low cry that Calvin 
had heard. Old Nathan sat in his winged 
chair, his head resting easily against the side, 
his eyes closed in peaceful sleep. But Calvin 
Parks saw at the first glance that it was not here 
he would wake. He touched the wrinkled 
forehead; it was cold. Then he took the old 
woman's two hands in his and sat down quietly 
beside her. 

" Mis' Tibbetts," he said with cheerful grav- 
ity, " your good husband has gone on before 
you." 

The old woman moaned on, but did not try 
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to withdraw her hands. Her eyes met Calvin's 
in an agony of entreaty. " He has gone on," 
Calvin continued, " a little ways, but not far, 
I expect the good Lord isn't goin' to have you 
separated for any length of time, Mis' Tibbetts; 
it wouldn't be His way, I don't think, after you 
livin' so many years together, man and wife. 
Mr. TRbbetts has passed away in sleep, as peace- 
ful and calm as a child, and you wouldn't want 
it should be any other way. I know well you 
wouldn't, when you think it over. Now what 
you are studyin' about is how everything is 
going to be done for him, and you layin' there. 
Well, I'll tell you! Everything is goin' to be 
done just as I would do for my own father; 
modest and plain, but yet shipnshape and — I 
would say decent and in order." 

The appeal in her look deepened; she raised 
one withered hand part way to her throat. 
Calvin's quick eye spied a cord that hung under 
her nightdress. " YouVe got something there 
that you want me to see ? " he said; " and so I 
will! Easy now; there!" He drew out a small 
leather bag; coins clinked inside it. His eyes 
met hers with quick intelligence. " This is 
the money you've kept for this time," he said; 
"you saved it yourself, I have no doubt^ for 
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whichever of you should be summoned first. 
You want I should use this in preference to any 
other money, and so I will ! You want I should 
lake it now and keep it separate " — he loosened 
the cord gently, and put the bag in his pocket — 
** and you may regard it as done. Now I'm 
goin' to take this — this garment as your good 
husband has no further use for, and take it into 
my own room and lay it on the bed where " — 
his voice faltered, but only for a moment — 
** where my dear wife lay in death two years ago. 
You'd like I should do all things for him my- 
self" — his eyes read hers unerringly, and at 
each word the anguish in her face grew less and 
less poignant, the lines of terror less and less 
deeply drawn — " and so I will, have no fear! 
and when I have so taken him and so laid him, 
I'll call Mercy Lovely, as is your good friend, 
and was his, and will comfort you in a woman's 
way, better than what I can. There's some- 
thing else you want before I go; you're tryin' 
to tell me what it is " — her lips were moving, 
and he bent his ear to them. " Pray ? yes, I 
will; I'm more used to doin' it with my hands 
and feet than I am with my tongue, but yet I'll 
do my best." 
Slowly and reverently Calvin bent his great 
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length and knelt beside the bed. One hand 
still held firmly the two little withered leaves 
that were hers, the other was laid with equal 
tenderness on the cold hand that lay on the arm 
of the chair. 

" O Lord," said Calvin Parks, " I expect 
you have had this all laid out, mebbe a long 
time. I expect you knew Uncle Nathan Tib- 
betts was tired and would be glad to go to rest, 
and you thought fit he should go first, so he 
wouldn't have to say goodbye to her. And — 

Lord, I expect you have been lottin' all along 
on comfortin' Mis' Tibbetts and makin' her 
path as smooth as may be, and lettin' her follow 
on as soon as convenient ; well — well — what 

1 would say, O Lord, is, so do! Amen." 



CHAPTER Xni 



THE CORN CRIB AGAIN 



** And it was as jyretly a funeral," said Eph 
Peters, " as I'd ask to see." 

" I want to know if it was ! " responded Si 
Slocum. " It wa'n't so I could go, and I was 
sorry for it." 

"Yes, sir!" said Eph; "it certainly was. 
Kind of — I don't know — innocent, and — I 
don't know as I ought to say pleasant, and yet 
it was. Everybody was so tickled that the poor 
old lady wa'n't compelled to remain on alone — 
did you hear about that ? " he asked, turning 
to a young man with bright red hair, who was 
having a little illumination of his own in a 
corner. 

" No," said the other. " How was it ? " 

" There wa'n't anybody but hoped it would 
so be, and it turned out just like a pictur'. The 
day after Uncle Nate was taken, Calvin was 
goin' to take her in to look at him — he looked 
real handsome, Mercy Lovely said — and just 
as he stooped over to lift her, she looked up and 
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give him a little nod and a smile, and lo ye ! she 
was gone. Just like that ! " He wa^ed his 
hand; the other men nodded gravely. 

" Pretty, waVt it ? " said Eph. " Well, as 
I was sayin', so was the funeral. Calvin and 
Mittie May was the mourners, and Naldo 
Millett to represent their own township. Wid- 
der Goodhue wanted to put in, but Calvin just 
said he guessed not, his quiet way, you know, 
and no more words to it. The neighbors sent 
a handsome wreath; I don't know as ever I see 
a handsomer. Folks felt bad, all round the 
Corners, over the whole thing. There was their 
old neighbors, good harmless old souls they'd 
known all their lives, and they had just let 'em 
drop out of sight, and a stranger had to take 'em 
in and comfort their last days. Some thought 
Nal Millett was to blame for not rousin' folks up 
to help, 'stead of tryin' to take 'em to the Farm, 
but it's easy talkin' afterwards. Elder Moody 
give it to 'em too, about the Good Samaritan; 
gorry! I was glad I lived on Three-Tree Ro'd 
and not at the Comers. 

"There's Cal now! " as a footstep was heard 
outside; then as the footfall was followed by a 
stump, he added "No, 'tain't; 'tis Markis Dee. 
Say we get some change out of him, boys ! what ? " 
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A sympathetic chuckle came from the three 
or four men seated round the stove in the com 
crib, and all eyes turned twinkling toward the 
door. 

Mr. Marquis De Lafayette Bean entered the 
room, and closed the door carefully after him, 
for the night was cold. 

"Good evening, gentlemen," he said, looking 
round the little circle. 

" You are very comfortable in here, aren't you ? 
quite a little gethering! " He rubbed his hands 
genially, and held them out to the glowing stove, 
on which the great pot was already bubbling, 
with Job Weazle hanging over it zealously. 
The corn crib was certainly cosy, that cold 
November evening. The air was blue with 
tobacco-smoke, which curled in rings from 
half a dozen corncob pipes. Traces of com 
dangled from the dingy walls, and the glow 
from the stove lit up their dusky gold. Other 
gleams of gold and silver came from the open 
mouths of sacks of grain, com, wheat and oats 
ranged along the bench. The men's faces 
looked ruddy-brown through the blue haze. 

" Quite a little gethering! " repeated Mr. 
Bean, still rubbing his hands. 

" Quite! " responded Si Slocum. " Where's 
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Calvin, Markis? Doin' your chores for you 
to-night, is he ? '' 

** My chores ? " repeated Mr. Bean with 
dignity. " I fail to understand you, Silas." 

" Why, we understood you was doin' the 
chores for your board this winter! " said Eph. 
" Mebbe it wasn't so." 

The Marquis signified by a shake of the head 
that it was not. 

" What air you doin' then ? " asked Si Slocum 
with an air of deep interest. " The reason I 
ask, I wanted some shinglin' done before the 
snow flies, and if you was lookin' for a job, 
mebbe we could fix it up. What say ? I know 
it's poor work bein' out of a job." 

" That's so! " said Eph. " Makes a man 
feel meaner'n measles." 

" I druther do housework, any day! " said 
the young man with red hair. 

" Or dressmakin' ! " chimed in another who 
had not spoken yet. 

Mr. Bean coughed and reddened; then drew 
liimself up and puffed out his shirt-frill. 

" I think you hardly comprehend the situa- 
tion, gentlemen! " he said with dignity, " When 
I had my health, few men as I ever knew worked 
has'der; but I am not a well man. I have served 
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my countiy and lost a limb. What I go through 
is known to none but myself; but when I say 
that I am a chronic sufferer, I don't say the 
half, nor yet the quarter." 

^* Biles up good, don't she ? " piped Job, 
turning round and pointing proudly to the 
caldron. 

** First-rate!" bellowed Eph genially, "It 
takes you. Job! Talkin' of legs," he added 
in his ordinary tone, " did you hear of the man 
up river who started to see how near he could 
walk to the buzz saw ? Well, he found out all 
right," 

" What you need, Markis," said Si Slocum 
kindly, " is a wife, and a little home of your 
own. The house is still standin' on your 
father's farm, ain't it? I thought so! Well, 
sir, you find the lady, and us boys will take 
holt and help you tinker up the house; won't 
we, boys?" 

** Sure! " chorused the others. 

" Your job ought not to be a hard one," Si went 
on pitilessly. " There's three ladies right under the 
same roof with you at this present time. Mittie 
May is a trifle young — though there's no tellin' 
when a man is as handsome as what you be, 
Markis, and served your country and lost a leg 
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and got a shirt-frill and all the rest of it ; but there's 
them other two is right suitable, I should judge, 
in age, and other things 'cordin' to. Which of 
them should you — which would you call the 
handsomest, now ? *' 

Mr. Bean coughed delicately. ** They are 
both — in different aspects — personable ladies," 
he declared. ** I find the society of Miss Minch 
specially congenial, but I have no thoughts of 
matrimony, Silas, I assure you." 

" Well, you'd ought to have! " said Si severely. 
" Women-folks is tender, you know, Markis; 
and it ain't to be supposed that them ladies can 
be under the same roof with you and not feel 
interested. Don't you go a-raisin' hopes that 
ain't comin' to anything! What I say is, you 
can't marry both of 'em, and you'd ought to 
make up your mind pretty quick which it's to 
be. Ain't that so, boys ? " 

" Every time! " responded the chorus firmly. 

The little man looked round him with a hunted 
air, and made a movement toward the door; 
but at that moment a step was heard outside, 
and his countenance lightened. " There's Cal- 
vin! " he exclaimed. " If you will excuse me, 
boys, I'll open the door for him. Most likely his 
hands are full." 
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All turned toward the door as Calvin en- 
tered, canying a bucket of grain. 

** Howdy, boys ? '' he said cheerily. " Howdy, 
Eph? Howdy, Si? How are you, Bill ? Who's 
this? Great snakes! if it ain't Joe Bantam! 
well, you are a stranger! Glad to see you, Joe! 
how's Katie ? " 

"' First-rate ! " replied the young man, beaming. 

"And the baby?'' 

" He's in great shape. Katie wanted I should 
tell you that his hair was comin' out just as 
red as our'n." 

" Cutest young one in the State ! " said Calvin, 
turning to the other men. " No cuter in the 
countiy, I'll bet a hat. He ain't quite ready for 
candy yet, I expect, Joe ? I'll have to give him 
his first stick of checkerberry, sure! " 

"Not quite, I suppose!" said the young 
father. " He'd like it first-rate, but I tell ICatie 
better wait till he gets him some teeth to chaw 
with. She said tell you we might give him an 
all-day sucker! " he added, with a look half -shy, 
half -grateful. 

"Ho! ho!" laughed Calvin. "I'd clean 
forgot the suckers. Well now, I was right that 
time, sir. They would have done the job sure, 
if it hadn't been done other ways." 
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'* What was that ? " queried the man named 
Bill. 

" Why," said Calvin, with a reminiscent 
chuckle, *' that was a little joke Joe and me had 
together, first time ever we met. Him and 
Katie had been — well, there was something 
they didnH fully agree about, and the way their 
hair is built makes 'em speak kind of quick, 
you know; didn't give the other side time to 
get in their argyment; you know how 'tis. Well, 
all about it was, I advised him to try an all-day 
sucker apiece, keep 'em in the mouth till they 
was feelin' just a mite different. But it all 
come round nice and pleasant, and I never made 
a penny off them suckers. That's about the 
way it was, wa'n't it, Joe ? " 

The young man returned his kindly glance 
with one of warm affection. 

" That's the way you put it, Mr. Parks," 
he said; ** Katie and me might make a little 
more of it if we was to say all we thought." 

" Well, anyways, you've never needed 'em 
since, have you ? " said Calvin. 

" She never has! " said Joe Bantam. " When 
she feels her hair gettin' redder than is comforta- 
ble, she just goes and takes up the baby; and 
when I do — well, I think of you, Mr. Parks, 
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and I just go and fill my mouth full of sugar. 
Honest, I do! 'Tisn't so handy as the suckers, 
but yet it works. I got salt one time, instead! 
Ha! ha! " 

** Ho! ho! *' responded the circle, Calvin 
leading off. 

" But what I come down for special to-night," 
the young man went on, "" was to get some p'ints 
on winter feedin'. My turkeys — " 

He plunged into intricacies of the gallina- 
ceous constitution. The other men listened 
with deep attention, and shook their heads 
gravely. 

** I should be afraid you was liable to lose 
some of them turkeys," said the man named 
Bill. ** I lost a lot last year, the same complaint. 
Handsome fowls as ever you see. Fed 'em soft 
soap, have ye ? " 

" No, I haven't! " said Joe Bantam. " That 
seems to me a fool thing to do. I shouldn't 
thank anybody for feedin' me soft soap, and I 
don't like to give it to a dumb critter." 

" It's the old rule," said the other cautiously. 
" Granther Buffum always used to say. 



* When your turkey starts to ail, 
A pint of soap will seldom fail.' 
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" Ever had 'em gel well on it ? " asked Si 
Slocum. 

" Yes, once; at least they got well, and J 
give that the credit of it. Last year» though, 
it didn't seem to work." 

** I don't greatly hold with them old farm 
sayin's," said Joe Bantam. ** Seems though 
we'd ought to have got along just a mite further 
since they was made; some of 'em two-three 
hundred years old, I've heard tell* What do 
you say, Cap'n Parks ? " 

Calvin rumpled his hair thoughtfully with 
one hand, while he stirred his brew withvthe 
other. 

" I don't hardly know how *tis ashore," he 
said. ** Things do change so fast, all round ; 
most prob'ly they don't mean all they used; or 
take it the other way round, we've learned a 
plenty of things as weren't beknown to the folks 
who made 'em. Afloat, though, I guess the old 
saws and chanteys stand as well as ever they did. 
You see — well, the sea don't change, nor yet 
the wind. What I would say is, they change 
the same as they always have. Sim'lar with 
the currents and tides and sich like. I take an 
old sea rule for law and gospel every time. 
Take the Seaman's Directions; I suppose there's 
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nobody knows how old that is, but I've sailed 
by it thirty year, and never come to harm. 

** * On starboard tack, with yards braced tight. 
See that your red and green be bright. 
For every keel that's in your way 
Must clear your track by night or day. 
But if on the port tack you steer, 
It is your duty to keep clear.* 

Well! there it is, you see. It's sea law, and you 
couldn't change it if you wanted to, and you 
don't want to." 

As he recited the ancient doggerel, Calvin 
Parks's countenance changed; a far away look 
came into his eyes. Now he fell silent, and 
seemed to look beyond the little warm room, 
the brown rugged faces lit by the glowing stove, 
the dangling corn-ears overhead, to something 
at sight of which his nostrils dilated, and his 
breast heaved in a long-drawn sigh. 

Eph and Si exchanged a look, but no one 
spoke. For several minutes he stood so rapt, 
gazing out; then he passed his hand slowly 
across his forehead, and looked around with 
his usual kindly smile. 

" Gorry! " he said. " I thought I saw blue 
water. Excuse me, boys! I don't know what 
gets into me sometimes, but there's days when 
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every ro'd appears to lead one way. We was 
talkin' about your turkeys, Joe. Now I ought to 
be ashamed to own it, and I expect I am ashamed ; 
but the fact is, I'm not knowledgeable about 
turkeys. If AI Twohy was here, he could tell 
you what to do with 'em. Al will look at a 
turkey, and he'll know to the lay of a feather 
what condition that fowl is in, and what he needs, 
and why he needs it. But take and show the 
critter to me, why, he's one fool and I'm another. 
If it was sea-pussies now, I don't say! I 
guess all about it is, I don't care for turkeys; 
never did! I guess all about it is," he added 
slowly and thoughtfully, " I'm no farmer, and 
I expect the critters know it." 

A chorus of protest rose. 

"Get out, Cal!" "How you talk!" "It 
ain't so! " 

" I'd like you to show me a better farm in 
this county ! " said Si Slocum indignantly. " Or 
State either. Better soil, better stock, or better 
crops. I'd like you to show me that, Calvin 
Parks. I'm fairly annoyed when you talk like 
that. Though I know well enough how 'tis," 
he added under his breath, with another glance 
at Eph, who replied with a significant nod. 

Calvin gave him a friendly look. " 'Tis all 
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so, Si! " he said. " It is a good farm, certin. 
Nor I didn't say I wasn't a good farm hand/' 
he added with a twinkle. ** Sam Sill was a 
master farmer, and Mary — and my wife was 
another, and Al Twohy makes a third. So 
long as little Calvin does what he's told, he'll 
get along firstrate. And I do suppose I have 
learned some portion about hens! " he said mod- 
estly. " I'd have been all kinds of fools b'iled 
down to a roast if I hadn't. But — well - 

He was silent once more, and once more his 
brown eyes seemed to look through and beyond 
the smoke-browned walls, out and away to 
where the wind was curling the tops of the waves 
and the sea-pussies (we call them gulls) were 
sailing aslant. 

One by one the neighbors slipped away. 
Calvin answered their farewell greetings kindly, 
but seemed to take little heed. Finally none 
was left save Mr. Bean. He looked anxiously 
at Calvin, and finally sidled up to him Math a 
propitiatory air. 

" Don't you want I should lock up for you, 
Calvin ? " he asked half -timidly. Then as Cal- 
vin looked down at him with dreamy, unseeing 
eyes, he added, " I should be glad to be more 
help to you, Calvin, than what I have hitherto. 
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So far as my feeble strength will allow, sir, I 
b^ you will make use of me.'* 

" Thankee, Markis! " said Calvin gravely. 
" You are real obligin', I'm sure." 



" How long do you give him ? " said Eph to 
Si, as they strolled down the road together. 

"Six months!" said Si promptly. "And 
not that if he was to get any kind of a jar or 
jolt. The wonder is he's stayed so long. Gorry ! 
if it wam't for that grandbaby — " he paused. 

" You'd up stick and sail mate with him ? " 
queried Eph. 

" You bet I would ! " said Si Slocum. 



CHAPTER XIV 

conflict: and small fruits 

The day after the funeral, Mrs. Muffin got 
up early. So for that matter did Miss Minch 
and Mr. Bean, but it was their habit, whereas 
the " relic of Erastus Muffin " was in the habit 
of calculating the exact moment up to which 
Mrs. Lovely would keep breakfast hot for her, 
and appearing at that moment, flushed and 
panting. To-day, however, seven o'clock found 
her in her place at the table, meeting the sur- 
prised greetings of the family with modest pride. 

« Er— yay-us! " she said, " I thought I'd be 
stirrin' early and see if I don't sleep better to- 
night; though how anyone can sleep," she 
added, " with Mrs. Lovely shakin' down that 
stove directly under them at four o'clock in 
the morning, is hard to see." 

" Where is Mrs. Lovely, I wonder ? " said 
Calvin. " She's not in the kitchen. I*m in 
hopes she's as well as common ? " 

He looked at Mittie May, who colored and 
lifted her cup to hide the blush. 

182 
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"I — I think she's had her breakfast/' she 
said. ** She was saying last night she had a 
busy day before her. Mrs. Muffin, I forget 
whether you like one spoonful of sugar or 
two." 

" Three, dear! '* said the lady amiably. 
" Every tooth in my head is sweet, I expect. 
Dr. Muffin used to say * Sweets to the sweet ! ' 
It's a medical remark, I believe, but I always 
thought it was real pretty. He had that grace- 
ful way!" 

" It's Shakespeare, isn't it ? " asked Mittie 
May timidly, but looking down lest an unruly 
twinkle should show. 

" Ahem! " said Mr. Bean. " I believe so! 
Ahem! " 

"" Romeo and Juliet, isn't it ? " said Miss 
Minch with an acid simper. 

" Ahem! " said Mr. Bean, reddening slightly. 
"I — er — believe so; ahem! " 

" I never heard that Shakespeare had any 
medical knowledge," said Mrs. Muffin. " I 
never heard the Doctor mention it, if he had. 
Captain Parks, may I trouble you for some 
of the meat ? " 

" Excuse me, Mrs. Muffin," said Calvin. " I 
didn't see you were ready for it. Have some 
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combtead with it? And a doughnut? The 
sauce is right in front of you; help yourself, 
I beseech you. I was thinkin'," — he spoke 
slowly, stirring his coflfee reflectively, " that 
I really must get round to do some readin' this 
winter. Now you ladies, and Markis D. too, has 
all had advantages " — he swept the table with 
a kindly glance; **you know when a thing is 
Shakespeare and when it isn't; now I never 
learned that, and I feel the need of it. Long- 
fellow's poems I know by heart, a good many of 
'em, but all my life I've meant to get round to 
Shakespeare, and I haven't got yet. I shall 
have to ask Mr. Panky to get me a set of his 
works, sure." 

At any other time one or all of the three 
visitors would have been lavish in proffers of 
assistance and companionship to Calvin in 
the quest of learning; but this morning they 
took no advantage of the opening. Abstraction 
sat visibly on the brow of each ; they ate with a 
certain furtive haste, one eye on the clock; and 
when Mrs. MuflBn, after her fourth doughnut, 
declared that it was no use her trying to eat, 
and she would have palpitations if she did 
(which under the circumstances was not unlikely) 
she excused herself. Miss Minch and Mr. 
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Bean one after the other murmured some apology 
and vanished. 

Calvin cast a wondering glance at Mittie May. 

** Ain't the victuals as good as common ? " 
he asked, '* or what is the matter ? Mrs. 
Muffin hasn't eat half her usual portion." 

** She has eaten twice as much as you have 
Uncle Calvin," said Mittie May, with some 
asperity. " I don't think she'll starve." 

Let us follow Mrs. Muffin to her bower, 
Aunty Maxwell's chamber. It was in more than 
usual disorder, though Mrs. Muffin was never 
what Mrs. Lovely called tidy. Bureau drawers 
were open, their contents overflowing; the bed 
was piled with boxes and bundles, while shoes 
and soiled collars littered the floor. How Mrs. 
Muffin had managed to smuggle a large clothes- 
basket up the back stairs is not known, but there 
it was, and she now proceeded to fill it hastily 
with a selection of small personal belongings, 
and to ffing over the top an armful of dresses, 
ranging from the dingy flannelette wrapper 
in which she was apt to begin the day, to the 
girlish sprigged muslin in which, as she had 
lately informed Calvin, " Doctor used to say 
she looked like spring lamb, and where was the 
mint sauce ? " 
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Mrs. Muffin was not in training, and the 
clothes-basket was heavy; but she lifted it 
valiantly, and pushing the door open with her 
elbow stepped into the narrow passage. At 
this moment the door opposite opened and Miss 
Minch appeared panting under the weight of a 
similar basket, similarly heaped with clothing. 
For an instant the two stood motionless, light- 
ning flashing from eye to eye ; then both made a 
bolt for the swing door which led to the front 
part of the house. Miss Minch was wiiy and 
slight, but Mrs. Muffin had a few steps' advan- 
tage and using her basket as a battering ram she 
swung head on against the door. It flew open, 
and she stumbled heavily forward, into the 
arms of Mr. Marquis de Lafayette Bean, who 
was speeding noiselessly up the front stairs, 
his lean valise in his hand. He uttered a cry 
of terror, tottered and clung to the balusters. 
For a moment it seemed as if both would plunge 
down the stairs; and while they struggled to 
regain their balance, Miss Minch with a trium- 
phant snort slipped past them and stepped with 
her basket up the short flight to the front landing, 
and so on to the spare chamber. 

Had she been less intent on her quest. Miss 
Minch would have noticed certain significant 
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things. The wide landing was encumbered 
with furniture; unaccustomed rugs, over which 
she stumbled and nearly fell, lay on the floor; 
but her usually keen eyes saw none of these 
things. She panted on and flung open the door 
of the spare chamber; the other two, a* few 
paces behind, peered over her shoulder. 

The room was bare of furniture save for the 
bed, shrouded in dust coverings. The stove 
was down, the curtains gone, the windows open 
to the four winds; the walls were stripped of 
their paper, which lay* in unsightly heaps on 
the floor; and in the middle of the room, facing 
the door, stood Mrs. Mercy Lovely, broom in 
hand. 

" Good momin' ! " she said blandly. " You 
see I'm at it a'ready. Cap'n's goin' to new paint 
and plaster and paper, and I thought I'd get a 
good start. Anything I can do for you, ladies ? " 

This same morning, of a still, golden October 
day, Mittie May, scenting conflict in the air, 
had persuaded Calvin — indeed it needed no 
very urgent persuasion — to take her for a 
" buggy-ride," alleging certain intimate needs 
of hairpins and tape which Si Slocum alone 
could supply. 
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Si could and did supply them, and gave them 
moreover a summary of the news in his neigh- 
borhood, ranging from " the woman's " neu- 
rology to the fact that Ed Martin's children had 
hove broken glass into John Mercer's pig-pen 
and he had to kiU every hog he had, fear they'd 
get hurt. 

" Let's go home by way of Three-Tree Road, 
Uncle Cal!" said Mittie May. "I haven't 
seen Miss Lucy 'Liza this long time, and I'd 
like to. Do you mind ? " 

" Not a mite! " said Calvin cheerfully. " In 
fact, I should be pleased. I've been meanin' 
to call there myself quite a spell back. I had 
a postal from Elder Panky — at least not ex- 
actly Elder, but it comes natural to call him so — 
sayin' his stock had come and he'd be pleased 
to show it to me. I thought mebbe we'd set 
out two-three more plum trees; what say, little 
girl ? " 

"Oh, do, Uncle Cal!" and Mittie May 
jumped up and down in her seat. " I've never 
had enough plums in my life, and I like them 
better than anything else." 

" Do! " mused Calvin. " Now ain't that a 
sight ! It beats me what become of those plums 
this fall. The tree was full as it could hold one 
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day, and the next day I was off on my route, 
and the day after, when I come to pick 'em, there 
wasn't but a poor few left. Boys, I expect; or 
more likely some hungry tramp. There's no 
boy round here but knows he'd be welcome to 
his share for the askin', and act accordin'. I 
think it's mysterious, myself." 

" Do you really want to know who took the 
plums. Uncle Calvin ? " asked Mittie May. 

" Certin I do, daughter! If I'd have caught 
'em at it — " 

Mittie May gave a little crow of laughter. 
" It was Mrs. Muffin! " she said. " I saw her 
from my window. She waited till you were 
gone, and Mrs. Lovely had started for the hen 
pen, and then she ran out and shook the tree, 
and the plums came tumbling down like hail. 
She picked them up in her apron, gobbling — 
well, it was gobbling. Uncle Calvin — nothing 
else! just as fast as she could, and looking over 
her shoulder every other minute to see if any one 
was coming; and when she had picked them 
all up, she ran back just as fast as she could 
and upstairs to her room. And that night and 
next day she was so sick, don't you remember ? " 

" I remember she was sick," said Calvin 
soberly, " but I never misdoubted any such 
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foolishness as that. Well, she got her come- 
uppance, didn't she? We always do, little 
gal; we always do! 

*^ But here we be at Miss Lippitt's," he added 
more cheerfully; " and there's no foolishness 
to be looked for here, I expect." 

No one was visible in the trim front yard. 
Calvin threw the reins on the brown horse's 
neck and helped Mittie May to alight, and they 
knocked at the green door. There was no im- 
mediate answer; " I expect we can go right in," 
said Calvin; " I hear voices, so they are to home 
and awake." 

He opened the door, and stepping into the 
entry glanced in at the door of the sitting-room 
and then silently beckoned to Mittie May. The 
girl stole forward and looked over his shoulder. 

Miss Lucy 'Liza and Mr. Panky were sitting 
side by side, looking over a book; their backs 
were turned to the door. Mrs. Lippitt was 
asleep in her chair. It was a peaceful scene. 
Mr. Panky was reading aloud, and rapt atten- 
tion was in every line of Miss Lucy 'Liza's back. 

" One of the most magnificent berries ever 
introduced. A prime favorite among those 
who desire the most uniformly handsome, 
and large, richly colored, delightfully flavored 
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bewy for the home table. The luxuriant growth, 
remarkable productiveness, immense size, hand- 
some uniform shape, deep lustrous crimson 
color, and above all the rich, luscious flavor, 
combined with the deUcious aroma, render our 
Crimson Clunax the Queen among strawberries. 

Miss Lucy 'Liza drew a deep breath. " Oh ! 
she said, " isn't that wonderful, Mr. Panky ? I 
can almost see them, you put such expression 
into your readmg." 

'* It is feeling. Miss Lippitt! " said Mr. Panlgr 
gently. " I feel these things deeply, as you 
know. The beautiful fruits of the earth! When 
we look on them we are almost — in thought, 
ma'am — transplanted back to the Garden, 
before the curse. We can think of our first 
mother picking berries like these, and using 
perhaps the same rich expressions concerning 
them." Mr. Panky closed his eyes and mur- 
mured under his breath, ^* handsome, uniform 
shape, deep lustrous crimson color, and above 
all the rich, luscious flavor, combined with the 
delicious aroma — " 

A close observer might have seen a muscle 
twitch, an eyelash quiver on Mrs. Lippitt's 
wrinkled cheek. The next moment she opened 
her eyes wide and sat up straight. 
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"Calvin Parks, is that you?" she cried; 
" and Mittie May with you ! Well, I am more 
than pleased to see you. Come right in! 
These two are so taken up with their new cata- 
logue they don't know grass from gooseberries." 

It was a very pink and smiling face that Miss 
Lucy 'Liza turned to the visitors. Her eyes 
were full of happy light. " Well, there!" she 
cried. " I never heard you come in, did I ? 
But no one is more pleased than what I be. Sit 
down, Cap'n Parks! Mittie dear, find a chair 
you like. Why, isn't this a treat ? " 

"It is indeed!" said Mr. Panky, shaking 
Calvin heartily by the hand. " Another drop 
in the cup of blessings. Friend Parks, which 
was overflowing before. You are indeed the 
oil of gladness, sir! " 

Mr. Panky had changed visibly in the six 
months that he had passed under Mrs. Lippitt's 
roof. The pathetic look of himger, physical 
and moral, was gone; he might still be moth- 
eaten, but it was evident that he was happy and 
well fed. His blue eyes shone with mild lustre; 
his cheeks were plump and almost rosy. His 
dress, always neat, had taken on I know not 
what air of sober jauntiness; he wore a blue 
necktie instead of a white wisp. 
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" Well! " said Calvin Parks, surveying the 
little circle with a large smile. " I expect we 
ate full as pleased to see you as what you can be 
to see us, and more, 'cause there's one more of 
you. Mother lippitt, you do look complete, 
I must say, and so does Miss Lucy 'Liza; but 
then, I don't know as ever I saw you look other- 
wise. What I want to know is, what have you 
been feedin' Elder Panky? I want some of it 
for my fowls, I guess. Why, I never see a man 
flesh up so in so short a time. You're all but 
porlqr, sir! " 

Mrs. Lippitt laughed delightedly. " We have 
fatted him up some ! " she admitted. ^^ Just 
plain home cookin', Cap'n Parks; nothing 
else in the world ; and not the best of that, I ex- 
pect! " she hastened to add, with a glance at 
Miss Lucy 'Liza. In Mrs. Lippitt's opinion a 
child was a child, and praise to the face was 
open disgrace. 

" The very best of that, Mrs. Lippitt, if you 
will allow me to contradict you on this one 
point! " said Mr. Panlqr earnestly. " The cream 
and flower of cooking, Mr. Parks and Miss 
Ellis, as you doubtless know. Just that, with 
the addition of such kindness and care and — 
and may I add, motherly and sisterly devotion. 
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as this lone man never thought to find in this 
present world. It was a vale of tears," cried Mr. 
Panky, " when the Lord first sent you to inter- 
view me, sir, or I so considered it ; but -^ under 
Providence — these good ladies have caused the 
wilderness to blossom like the rose. I was speak- 
ing when you came in, Miss Ellis, of the Garden 
before the imposition of the curse ; if geograph- 
ical accuracy permitted, I could lay my hand on 
my breast and say ' Eden is here, in this peace- 
ful dwelling.' " 

The tears rose to Miss Lucy 'Liza's eyes as 
she met his gaze. ** You are more than kind, 
Mr. Panky! " she said, " but I expect mother 
and I know full well that we get twice what we 
give, full measure, pressed down and running 
over. How is Cousin Mercy, Mittie May ? " 

" She's real well," said Mittie May. " She 
was having an extra busy day, or I make no 
doubt she'd have sent a message." 

^* And poor Nathan and Beulah have passed 
away!" said Mrs. Lippitt. "I was glad for 
'em, and glad they had such comfort to pass 
away in. There's more people grateful to you 
for that good work than you are probably aware 
of, Cap'n Parks. And how about the rest of 
your — visitors, are they ? or boarders ? " que- 
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ried the old lady, with a keen glance of curi- 
osity. 

" They're as well as common, I'm obliged 
to you! " said Calvin. " Mr. Panky, I got your 
card, and I come to see what you'd got in the 
way of plums. Did I hear something about a 
new catalogue?" 

"You did, sir!" said Mr. Panky, joyously. 
" It came yesterday; we were reading it when 
you entered. It is a noble work; a noble work! 
Plums! I think, Mr. Parks, I can satisfy you 
in that article." He opened the green and gold 
volume on his knee and turned over the pages 
with a trembling hand. 

"Pears! any pears, Mr. Parks? Let me 
just read you this description of the Belgian 
Belle, just introduced from — in short from Bel- 
gium. 

" This variety well merits its title. Tree me- 
dium height, of branching habit; leaves narrow, 
serrated, glossy; fruit — here we are, Mr. Parks 
and Miss Ellis. Fruit large, often measuring 
eight inches in circumference; of a rich golden 
yellow with streaks of brilliant crimson. Flavor 
rich, buttery, melting and delicious. These 
descriptions are studied from the life, Mr. Parks. 
Doesn't that tempt you, sir ? " 
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" It tempts me all right, " said Calvin, " but 
I judge it wise to resist temptation. Elder. We 
are a little far north for pears, in my opinion. I 
got one when I first came to the farm. Some- 
thing like that it was in the catalogue, buttery 
and meltin' and all the rest of it, but in the 
mouth it was one part skin and two parts 
pucker." 

" Is it so ? •• said Mr. Panky. " We will pass 
over pears then. Peaches would be open to the 
same objection, I presume. And yet, what so 
fair as a peach. Miss Lippitt ? * Maiden's 
Blush'; this exquisite fruit, smooth and downy 
as the cheek of a young girl; flesh translucent 
and transparent with a sunset glow; flavor 
vinous, perfumed, aromatic and — " 

" I say for Maine peaches what Cap'n Parks 
says for pears;" said Mrs. Lippitt, " only for 
skin and pucker I'd put fuzz and bitter." 

" Let's get on to the plums! " urged Calvin. 
" Mittie May wants plums; let's see what you 
can do for us there. Elder! " 

" Oh, quite so! quite so! " cried Mr. Panky, 
turning the leaves hastily. " You must pardon 
my zeal, Mr. Parks. They are all so beautiful 
in my eyes. Here we are, sir! New Plum; 
Ethiop Queen. The introduction of this grand 
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variety marks an epoch in the history of plum- 
culture/' 

"That's the style! 'r said Calvin. "I like 
the feller that writes that book; he thinks he's 
pie and the rest of the world is puddin' all 
right. Go ahead with that. Elder." 

" Tree stocky/' read Mr. Panky, " of com- 
pact growth and branching habit. Bark smooth 
and leaves glossy. Fruit oblong and very large, 
often attaining the size of a hen's egg; color 
black, with a rich purple bloom like the finest 
of velvet ; hence the name * Ethiop Queen ' ; flesh 
translucent, of a fine golden color, contrasting 
beautifully with the rich, dark skin; flavor of 
tropical richness, highly perfumed and aromatic; 
mildly sub-acid; sugary, spicy, vinous and most 
delicious. This phenomenally grand plum oflFers 
the combination, heretofore unknown, of the 
richness of the tropics with the hardiness of the 
north temperate zone. From Canada to Greorgia, 
the Himalayan Summit of Plum CvUurey 

Mr. Panky read the last words with exultant 
fervor, and gazed round on his hearers with 
shining eyes. 

" I'll take six of them trees ! " said Calvin 
promptly. " I'd ought to havfe the New Jerusalem 
to grow 'em in, that's all." 
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Mr. Panlgr regarded him with an air of 
gentle rebuke. 

" You scarcely mean that, Mr. Parks," he 
said. " The New Jerusalem is pictured to us 
as a city, with streets, you will remember, of 
gold. It is true that * her gardens and her 
goodly walks continually are green ; ' But there 
is no mention of fruits therein, only flowers. 
To me a passage like this always su^ests — as 
I was saying — the Garden of Eden before the 
Curse." 

" Mr. Panlgr," said Miss Lucy 'Liza, softly, 
" couldn't you sing that beautiful song you 
made the other day ? I'm sure Cap'n Parks and 
Mittie May would be pleased to hear it." 

"So do! so do!" said Calvin, heartily. 
" We'd like first rate to hear it; and then we 
must be gittin' along, or supper time'll get home 
ahead of us." 

Mr. Panlgr with a look of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to Miss Lucy 'Liza folded his hands meekly, 
closed his eyes and opened his mouth. " The 
air," he said, " is that of * Araby's Daughter,' 
doubtless familiar to all. The words, such 
as they are, are my own, and are the expression 
of some thoughts which I was — a — in short, 
expressing to Miss Lippitt yesterday. The Lord 
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visits me occasionally in the shape of rhyme/' 
he added simply and gravely. And then he 
sang. 



<c 



In the Garden of Eden 

Was no cause for weedia'. 

The blossoms in beauty 

Did spring from the soil. 

And Eve our first mother. 

More fair than all other, 

Did water them daily and found it no toil. 

**And Adam, our parent* 
In virtue apparent, 

The fruits and vegetables did still tend; 
While beasts, birds and fishes 
Conformed to his wishes. 
For weal, work and worship 
Had made him their friend.'' 

Miss Lucy 'Liza gazed on the singer as the 
woman of Zarephath might have gazed on 
Elijah; Calvin's brown eyes regarded him with 
grave and kindly interest; but old Mrs. Lippitt 
from under her spectacles shot a lightning flash 
at Mittie May which made the girl spring up 
in a sudden access of coughing and turn hastily 
to the door — for fresh air, no doubt. 

"That's great! "said Calvin heartily. "You 
are a singer, Elder, and no mistake. Well, 
good-bye. Mother Lippitt; good-bye, Miss Lucy 
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'Liza; see you all soon again, Tm in hopes. 
You comin' out. Elder? That's right! " 

" Well," he continued, as Mr. Panky followed 
him out of the house, Mittie May stopping to 
bid a somewhat longer adieu ; ^' how's all things 
goin' with you, Elder Panlqr ? Well and prom- 
isin', I hope, and so it appears. You've never 
regretted my bringin' you here ? " 

Mr. Panky blushed and actually stanmiered 
in his eagerness. " Mr. Parks," he said, ** I 
sometimes find it difficult to think of you as a 
mere man ; or of those — those estimable ladies, 
sir, as mere women. I seem to see the angel 
messenger, sir, who led me out of the Valley into 
the Promised Land ; not actually Eden, though 
as near it as the Curse permits, but Canaan 
and Eshcol to say the very least." 

" Now! " said Calvin gravely. " See that! 
And you're gettin' on well with your fruit 
business ? " 

" I am, sir! I am! " said Mr. Panky joyously. 
" Since taking up the agency, I have received 
orders enough to pay my premium and more 
beside. I have set out — with Mrs. and 
Miss Lippitt's approval and assistance — some 
of the finest small fruits — raspberries, currants 
and gooseberries — to be found in this State, 
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I will venture to say ; and I look forward to the 
spring with feelings of delight to which my heart 
has long been a stranger. You may remember, 
Mr. Parks, that on the happy occasion of our 
first meeting I limited my aspirations to three 
objects. Mother, Home and Heaven. I have 
now added to these, sir, three more, Weal, Work 
and Worship; the last in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the first, brought me by Providence and 
by the second." 



CHAPTER XV 



A WINTER NIGHT 



" 'Most home, Hossy! '' said Calvin. ** Gitty 
up just a mite now, and we'll git there just as 
soon as we git there. Oats, you little Hossy! 
warm mash for you and hot coffee for me; 
gitty up! " 

It was heavy going. The snow was powdeiy, 
and at eveiy step the brown horse sent up a 
cloud of it to sparkle and shimmer on his shaggy 
winter coat. He plodded on patiently, but with 
little enthusiasm. Calvin, huddled in his buf- 
falo coat, matched him both in shagginess and 
in patience. It was snowing lightly, but the 
clouds were thin, and now and then the moon 
looked out, shot a silver arrow or two, and drew 
her white veil again. " Real friendly, ain't she, 
Hossy ? " said Calvin. " I do admire a night 
like this." He hummed a little under his breath 
and then broke out into song. 



i« 



Now Renzo had a parrot, 

That's what Renzo had, tiddy-hi! 
He liked a piece of carrot, 

So haul the bowline, haul ! 
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^^ ^ Th^ gave him a turnip onoe instead. 
And he swore so loud he bust his head. 



And when he come to he was 
So haul the bowline, haul! 

There's our turn, Hossy! 

** Hello! we ain't the only folks on the road 
to-night. See that fellow ? '* 

A man had come out of a cross-road and was 
stumbling along through the snow some yards 
ahead, wavering from side to side of the road. 
Calvin observed him keenly. " He's drunk! " 
he said; ** ain't that a sight now! He's a sea- 
man, too," he added; ** them l^s ain't all whis- 
key, little Hossy. Some part of 'em is cross-seas, 
I expect." 

** Ship ahoy ! " he said, as he came abreast of 
the stumbling man. '* Look out, shipmate, or 
you'll be across my bows, tackin' short like 
that." 

The man stopped and peered up at Calvin. 
*^ How far is't to the Comers ? " he asked in a 
thick husl<y voice. 

" Two miles," replied Calvin promptly. 

The man expressed a wish that the two miles 
were differently situated. 

'* Anything to drink nearer ? " he asked. 

'* I guess not!" said Calvin. He watched the 
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man a moment and then added, *' I guess you've 
had about enough, haven't you? 'Fears that 
way to me! " 

The man, whose ideas of locality appeared to 
be limited, wished Calvin where he had wished 
the miles. 

" All right! " said Calvin. " I dcxn't know 
as I shall get quite as far to-night, or I'd offer 
you a lift. Go straight ahead the way you're 
goin'," he called as the man pitched heavily 
forward again, ** and you'll get to the Comers 
and the other place too." 

The lights of the yellow house twinkled bright 
and friendly through the trees, and Hossy raised 
his head and whinnied cheerfully. 

" Here we be ! " said Calvin as they turned in 
at the gate. " Well, I expect we're both glad 
of it, little Hossy. We've had a long day. I 
know I'm as stiff as a friz gumdrop. I won- 
der how long it'll take that fellow to get to the 
Comers, the rate he's goin. He can't make 
more than three knots, I reckon'." 

The stable was warm and bright, and fragrant 
with hay and leather. The other horses stamped 
and neighed their welcome, and Hossy whinnied 
joyfully in return. Al Twohy emerged from the 
hamess room, where he had been having a com- 
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fortable nap, and after a brief report of the day's 
doings, took possession of the brown horse, and 
suggested the propriety of Calvin's goin' on in 
and gettin' his supper. Calvin assented with 
an abstracted air, and then stood for some time 
looking out of window, rumpling his hair; at 
length, after a second adjuration from Al, he 
nodded and went his way to the house. Al 
looked after him with puckered eyes. " I 
believe he's goin' dotty again! " he said. But 
Calvin was not thinking of blue water this time. 
He was very gay at the supper table, relating 
the adventures of the day. Miss Minch unbent 
so far as to remark that he certainly was a case ; 
and Mrs. Muffin panted with billowy gurgles 
of laughter. " Oh, Calvin," she said : " I 
would say Cap'n Parks, you are too comical! 
Doctor always used to say I must be careful 
with my weak heart, or I should laugh myself 
into spasms." 

But the cheery meal over, Calvin stepped 
to the front door and looked out; it was still 
snowing, faster indeed than when he came in. 
He made some excuse about having forgotten a 
message to Al, and slipping quietly out, made 
his way to the stable. Al Twohy had gone 
home, as Calvin knew, but the horses sounded 
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their cheeiy welcome once more, Hossy wak- 
ing up in surprise from his after-supper 
doze, and saying in effect, ** What's up now, 
master ? " 

" I ain't goin' to stir you up, Hossy ! " said 
Calvin deprecatingly. " You've had a long 
route, and you can rest easy. But — well," 
he went on talking half to the brown horse and 
half to himself. " You see how 'tis, Hossy! 
That feller'U never get to the Comers to-night, 
full as he is. He'll drop down somewhere, and 
it's snowin', and — all about it, I've got to go 
and see to him. Don't you worry, not a mite. 
Old John ain't been out, have you, John? A 
little trot will limber up your old bones and 
make you sleep better, won't it, John ? " 

Old John showed no enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of a trot, but he backed obediently out of 
his stall and made no resistance as Calvin ad- 
justed the harness, talking the while. 

** I won't take him into the house, no, sir ! he 
is no fit company for ladies, even if there weren't 
considerable many there already. But bring 
him in here and give him a shake-down in the 
harness room, and there's no harm done to any- 
body ; what say ? " 

The brown horse shook himself all over, an 
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elaborate shake which said, ** Foolishness! " 
as plain as need be. 

You don't mean that, Hossy! " said Calvin. 

You wouldn't have that poor critter — a sea- 
man too, though you wouldn't understand that 
part — you wouldn't have him wake up froze 
m the momin' and think it was on you that he 
come that way — don't say you would take that 
lo'd on your conscience, Hossy, for I know 
better! Huddup, John!" 

A few minutes more, and, old John was pick- 
ing his way cautiously through the snow, snorting 
and blowing disapproval at every step. It was 
snowing in good earnest now and blowing as 
well. The drifts swirled and fluttered about 
horse and man as they took the road ; the wind 
sang in the telegraph wires, and snatched at 
Calvin's cap, and twitched at his buffalo robe; 
but he tucked himself well in, settled down in 
his seat and drove doggedly on, peering from 
under his fur cap, first on this side of the road, 
then on that, and humming from time to time 
scraps from the history of the mystic Renzo. 



«< 



Now Renzo went a-clammin', 
That's what Renzo did, tiddy-hi! 

His boots they kep' a-jammin'. 
So haul the bowline, haul! 
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'^ Th^ jammed so hard that he gave up beat. 
And went back home in his stockin' feet. 
And the woman she dressed him down oompletei 
So haul the bowline, haul! 

"Hello! what's that?" He checked the 
horse abruptly and gazed intently through the 
driving snow. On either hand the drifts were 
piling high, their outlines shifting as the wind 
tore at them; was this merely another one, or — 

Something black showed at one end of the 
oblong drift. In an instant Calvin was down, 
scooping the snow away with both hands, lifting 
the prostrate figure, shaking it violently ; shout- 
ing in the dull ear; ** Here! wake up, do you 
hear ? Stand on your feet ; hold up your head ! ' 

The man struggled feebly. " Lenmie 'lone! ' 
he muttered. " I'm goin* sleep! lenmie *lone! ' 

"I guess I'll let you alone!" said Calvin 
" I guess a lot I will. Stand up on your feet 
Got a piece of string for a backbone, hev ye? 
Dam your hide — " 

The man's knees doubled under him, and he 
was sinking to the ground. Calvin lifted him 
like a sack of grain and stufiPed him into the 
sleigh. " There! " he said, " now you stay put, 
do you hear ? Gitty up, Hossy — I would say 
John! Gitty up right on end, you hear me ? " 
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It was many a day since Old John had felt 
the touch of a whip. There were legends 
current on the Farm that he had once been a 
race-horse, and a halo of bygone prowess 
surrounded his meek and ancient head. Now, 
as whip and voice cracked together, the old 
horse threw his head back, gathered his long 
legs under him, and fled through the snow at a 
rate that would have amazed his stable mates. 
It seemed long to Calvin's impatience, but it 
was really only a few minutes before he had 
the half -frozen man down before the glowing stove 
in the harness room, rubbing his arms and legs, 
slapping his back, boxing his ears, and adjuring 
him to ^* clap on sail and take another tack! " 

The violent motion perhaps had cleared the 
stranger's brain. He sat up in the nest of 
buffalo robes and horse blankets in which 
Calvin had put him, and asked feebly but 
intelligibly, "What's the matter? Who are 
you, and what are you hittin' me for ? " 

** The matter is," said Calvin, " that you've 
been drunk. You fell down in the snow and 
I found you and fetched you in here. I've 
been hittin' you to make you sensible," he added, 
" but I dunno whether I've succeeded or not." 

The man rubbed his head ruefully. " I guess 
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it'll do," he said ; " I guess you Ve come as near 
breakin' my skull as is anyways necessaiy. 
Who are you, anyway ? " 

'' Calvin Parks," was the reply; and after 
a moment's pause he added *' Master ! " 

A change, subtle but instantaneous, came over 
the two men. The stranger had i^ken as to 
an equal, possibly a land-lubber inferior; now 
he touched his hair humbly and looked timidly 
at the figure, simple and homely as ever, but 
with authority in every line and gesture. 

" Ask yer pardon, sir! " said the man. " I'm 
not a drinkin' man. sir, as a rule. Stokes is my 
name, Abram Stokes, able seaman." 

"" And do you realize, Abram Stokes, able 
seaman," said Calvin severely, " that you come 
within a half a shake of bein' Abram Stokes' 
departed sperit at this moment of time ? " 

"' Yes, sir," said Stokes, humbty. ** I thank 
you kindly for savin' of me.'* 

" Do you think," Calvin went on, " that you 
were in a nice condition to go on and face Them 
as — as you would have to face? Well, thenl 
What I say is, don't do it again! " 

" No sir! " said the man, still humbly, " I 
won't; I say it, and I mean it. I no need to; 
I've got a good home and a good wife." 
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"Now!" said Calvin. "See that! And you 
don't look like a fool either! *' he added, surveying 
the face upturned to his. 

" I ain't! at least I don't feel like one, as a 
rule, nor I don't believe I've got the name of it, 
sir. You see 'twas this way. I was sick 
aboard ship, and had to leave the vessel; paid 
off, you understand, and making my way home; 
and come to the Forks some fellers got hold of 
me — and now just look at me! " he broke out. 
" Here I be all rags and tatters like a scarecrow, 
and how am I to show myself to the woman 
this way ? " 

" You do seem to have fell afoul of the piece 
bag," said Calvin compassionately. " What 
happened to you ? " 

" Barbed wire fence," said Stokes. " A couple 
of miles back. We had a kind of a duet, I 
guess. I was in that state just then I didn't 
know which was fence and which was me, and 
by the time I found out I was — the way you see ! " 

He certainly was a forlorn object. The coat 
and waistcoat of what had evidently been a 
decent suit of rough cloth now bristled with 
jagged ends and hanging scraps; while on one 
trouser-leg a great flap hung down, showing a 
lean and muscular knee. 
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Calvin considered, rumpling his hair thought- 
fully. " I expect I can rig you out, shipmate! " 
he said slowly. ^* I've got a coat you can have, 
just as well as not, and a vest. They don't 
match, but I don't know as that matters." 

" Not a mite," said Stokes eagerly. " Any- 
thing you can spare, sir; and I'd send them 
back soon as my kit gets there." 

" Come to pants " — said Calvin, and he 
stopped. A vision rose before him of Mercy 
Lovely's brows the last time he had given 
away a pair of trousers. " There's them that's 
on you," she said, " and there's your Sunday 
pair; and that's every pant you have left in the 
world, Cap'n Parks. What you've give away 
this winter would last most men ten years, and 
if you go on at this rate you'll have to take to 
your bed or wear skirts. That's all I have to 
say!" 

"" I guess we'll have to mend them pants of 
yours! " he said soberly. " I can do it right 
on you. You sit here and think what you'll 
say to Mrs. Stokes in the momin' and I'll go 
and see what I can find." 

" Mrs. Lovely ! " said Mittie May. " Mrs. 
Lovely, do wake up ! " 
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Mrs. Lovely sat up in bed and felt for her 
soft shoes. " Is the house afire ? " she asked 
briefly. " The buckets is all full — '' 

" No! oh, no! There's somebody in the 
house, Mrs. Lovely! Somebody's moving about 
softly in the kitchen, trying not to make a noise, 
and Uncle Calvin's never come in all this time, 
and there's a light in the stable, and I'm afraid — 
I'm afraid he's been killed, and now they've 
come to rob the house! Oh dear! what shall 
we do?" 

"Keep still *s the first thing!" said Mrs. 
Lovely. She was up now and was huddling 
on a double wrapper. " Maybe it's some- 
one that's in the house," she added. '* Lord 
knows there's enough of 'em. I'll go see, any- 
how." 

Mittie May held her back. " Oh, Mrs. 
Lovely," she said, " I'm afraid! " 

"Well, I'm not! " said Mrs. Lovely stoutly. 
*' There was a man come into our house one 
night, and I took him by the scruff of the neck 
and hove him into a snowdrift. I could do the 
same again just as easy ! but mebbe there won't 
be no occasion. Mebbe it's Cap'n Parks him- 
self." 

" Mrs. Lovely ! Uncle Cal wouldn't be creep- 
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ing about the kitchen at this time of night; 
besides, he, never — '* 

During this brief colloquy the two had been 
descending the stairs as softly as they could, 
Mrs. Lovely valiant in front, bearing a lamp, 
Mittie May trembling behind, with one hand 
holding fast to the ample wrapper. Noise- 
lessly they made their way along the brick- 
paved passage toward the door of the dining- 
room. As they approached the door opened. 
In the doorway stood Calvin Parks, a lantern 
in one hand, in the other a plate pned high with 
doughnuts and apple turnovers; under his arm 
was a tin coflfee pot; his pockets bulged suspi- 
ciously. He started at sight of the two women, 
but next moment faced them quietly. 

" That you, Mrs. Lovely ? '* he said. " I 
hope I haven't disturbed your rest. I'm tendin' 
to some things out in the stable, and I thought 
I'd get me a bite." 

Mrs. Lovely said nothing. 

"Uncle Cal!" faltered Mittie May. 
" What — what's the matter ? " 

" That you, Mittie ? " said Calvin benevo- 
lently. " I wonder if you could get me a needle 
and thread, strong thread, black or white, or 
some other color. I don't know as red would 
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be real suitable," he added reflectively, " but 
anything short of that would do." 

" Uncle Cal! " cried Mittie May. " Are you 
sick, or crazy, or what ? What do you want with 
needle and thread at this time of night, out in 
the stable ? " 

Calvin looked her full in the eyes. " I want 
to sew up these doughnuts," he said. " There 
ain't one but has a hole in it." 

" There's needle and thread right here, Cap'n 
Parks," said Mrs. Lovely cheerfully, " right 
in the drawer of my table, and I'll get 'em in half 
a minute." She led the way quickly to the 
kitchen and the others followed, Calvin grave 
and composed, Mittie May trembling and on 
the vei^ of hysterics. Mrs. Lovely looked at 
her sharply, gave her arm a pinch which hurt, 
and bent over the table drawer, talking cheerfully. 

*^ Here's cotton, and here's linen; something 
strong, you said! I expect this black linen is 
what you want; and here's a stout needle. 
I'll thread it for you. There, sir! You're 
welcome ! Is there anything else ? " 

She smiled calmly in Calvin's face as she 
handed him the threaded needle, and he took 
it with a look of relief. 

" I thank you, Mrs. Lovely," he said. " I 
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guess that's all. I'm teal sorry I disturbed you 
two ladies. I'm in hopes you'll go right back 
to bed and to sleep. I'll lock up when I come 
in and see to everything. Good-night, Mrs. 
Lovely; good-night, little gal! " 

He was gone, closing the outer door quietly 
after him; the two women stood looking at 
each other. 

He's losin' his mind! " faltered Mittie May. 

Why did you let him go, Mrs. Lovely? We 
ought to have got him to bed and sent for the 
doctor! " 

" Send for the broomstick! " said Mrs. Lovely 
curtly. " Mittie May, you are but young and 
you have much to learn about men-folks. Most 
times they'll handle real clever, and you can drive 
'em right straight along; but there's other times 
when you've got to stand from under. This 
is one of them times. Calvin Parks is owner 
of this house to-night and he don't care who 
knows it. Now go to bed like a good girl." 



CHAPTER XVI 



ENTER JIM 



What the Genius of Needlework might have 
said concerning the patch on the left knee of 
Abram Stokes, able seaman, I do not pretend to 
say, but I incline to think that if the "' Angel 
who attends to things " had glanced in at the 
harness-room window that winter night, he 
would have made a report not unfavorable to 
Calvin Parks, master. Nor would he perhaps 
have seen a more singular sight in his nightly 
round. The little room was dimly lighted by 
the gleam from the stove, in which chunks 
of apple wood were crackling merrily, and by 
the steadier though less cordial light of a lantern 
set on the floor. On a low stool before the stove 
sat the wandering mariner, a doughnut in one 
hand and a mug of strong coffee in the other, 
taking alternately a bite and a gulp, and watch- 
ing meantime with anxious scrutiny the ma- 
noeuvres of his superior officer. 

Calvin, kneeling on the floor in front of his 
visitor, was slowly and with infinite pains " over- 
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handing " the patch; he was breathing hard, and 
never lifted his eyes from his work; except for 
an occasional yelp from the beneficiary, fol- 
lowed by a mutter of apology from the bene- 
factor, no sound was heard but the clamor of 
the storm outside, and an occasional snort or 
sniff from one horse or another, as of inquiry 
as to what was going on at this time of night. 

At length Calvin drew a long breath, and 
sitting back on his heels, surveyed his work. 
" There! " he said; " I guess that's the best I 
can do for you, friend Stokes. I don't say it's 
a good job. If it wa'n't checks I could have 
done better, but the darned things won't match 
up, no way I can'fix it." 

" I'm just as much obliged to you," said 
Stokes rather ruefully. "You're real good, 
Cap'n." 

Calvin rumpled his hair slowly, still scruti- 
nizing his handiwork. 

** Take it on a straight tack," he said, ** and 
I can sew with any man; but corners is beyond 
me. You go along for a while, all sails set and 
drawin' good, and then suddin it all runs up 
into a bight and no sea room. Still, it looks 
better than what it did," he added with a touch 
of pride." 
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"Think she'll notice it?'' asked Stokes 
anxiously. 

Calvin, still balanced on his heels, looked at 
him gravely; their eyes were on a level, and 
Stokes, still rather shakf , blinked at the steady 
gaze of the brown eyes. " Notice it! " repeated 
Calvin. " Is she a clever woman ? ** Now 
'* clever " in Calvin's vocabulary meant kind. 

•• Cleverest ever! " said Stokes. " That's why 
I don't want to — " 

*' Stow that! " said Calvin briefly. '* You go 
straight home — in the momin', that is — and 
tell your woman every first and last word of the 
whole concern. You hear me? If you don't 
I'll rip them stitches right out again. Now! " 

** Just as you say, Cap'n! " said the sailor 
meekly. " I reckon she'd know anyway," he 
added ruefully. 

" Of course she'd know, you sculpin! " said 
Calvin scornfully. ** What do you take her 
for? But see that she knows it from you first! 
Now — " he rose and looked about him, " we'll 
make you up a bed with these robes and things — 
here's a blanket you can roll up for a piller — 
and I guess you can sleep all right; what 
say ? " 

I guess I can," said Stokes. " You are 
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more than kind, Cap'n Parks. I don't deserve 
it, sir, but yet 1 appreciate it, I do so." 

"That's all right!" said Calvin gru%. 
** And in the momin' I'll hitch up and drive you 
over home." 

•* No, sir! no, sir! " cried Stokes eagerly. 
** I ain't goin' to put you to no more trouble. I 
can walk the distance easy. I'll be up and off 
early in the momin' before anyone's up. Don't 
you take no more thought about me; I've give 
you trouble enough, already." 

Calvin reflected. " I don't know but 'twould 
be full as well," he said slowly, with a glance 
toward the house. **It don't seem real hos- 
pitable, but yet — " 

'' Look here ! " said Abram Stokes, standing 
up straight; *' what kind of man are you, any 
way? I never see a man like you before. 
You've took me in, drunk and ugly as a panrot, 
and warmed and fed and sheltered me. You've 
saved my life and sewed my pants, and you 
don't seem to think you've done enough yet. 
All I have to say is I sha'n't ever forget this 
night, and I hope to be a different man from 
it; and if you should be goin' to sea again, sir, 
and want a foremast hand, I wish you'd remem- 
ber Abram Stokes, West Cyrus." 
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" I will so," said Calvin Parks simply, *' I 
will so! Good-night, friend Stokes, and I hope 
you'll sleep well and get home safe." 

He turned back a moment at the door. 
** What was the name of your vessel ? " he 
asked. 

" The Mary Sands; Cap'n Lovely; Floridy 
to Bath with oranges." 

"Now!" said Calvin Parks. "See that!" 
and he went out into the storm. 

It might have been a week or a month after 
this time; at all events it was a bright, clear 
winter day, blue and gold above, white beneath, 
when a young man came in at the gateway of 
the yellow house, striding along through the 
snow at a vigorous rate. He was a tall, well- 
set-up lad, blue-eyed and curly-haired, with 
good square shoulders. He swung and rolled 
a little as he walked, and his eyes roved hither 
and thither, seeing whatever was to be seen; 
in short, " sailor " was written laige all over 
his comely person. He came whistling through 
the yard, looking up at the windows of the house; 
paused a moment at the front steps, but passed 
on round to the Duckling Green on which, as 
has been said, the kitchen gave. Coming to 
the kitchen window he stopped whistling, and 
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keeping himself well out of view, peered cau- 
tiously in. 

Mrs. Lovely was at the pastry table, her back to 
the window, rollii^ out pie-crust; her smooth gray 
shoulders moved back and forth with rhythmic 
accuracy, and she seemed to be giving instruc- 
tions to some one who was sitting on the table 
beside her, a young girl attired in what appeared 
to the gazer to be a cloud of glory; as a matter 
of fact, it was a pink calico gown. 

Mittie May was watching the pastiy-making 
with keen interest; evidently she was having 
a lesson. Now she jumped oflf the dresser — 
she was amazing light on her feet, the observer 
noticed — and proceeded to pat and thump the 
crust with a pair of shapely hands. Then she 
cut off a piece, and — still evidently under 
instructions — rolled it out in a flat disk, put 
it in a dish, poured something else in, cut off, 
thumped, rolled and put on a second disk, 
manipulated the edges in a mystic manner, 
put the incipient pie in the oven, kissed Mrs. 
Lovely and ran away. The kitchen without 
her seemed dark to the observer. He drew a 
long breath, and said " Gee ! " several times. 
Then, appearing to collect his thoughts, he whis- 
tled a bar of a popular time, whose idiot words 
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dealt with the whereabouts of somebody's 
Bonnie. Mrs. Lovely started and dropped her 
rolling pin on the dresser. She looked round 
with a bewildered air, seeming to listen ; passed 
her hand over her face ; then, with a sigh, took 
up the rolling pin again. 

The observer stepped quickly to the door, 
and opening it slightly, spoke in a nasal whine, 
as of a small and peevish boy. 

" Say, Ma, caii I have a cooky ? ** 

Mrs. Lovely dropped the rolling pin again - 
on the floor this time, — uttered a loud scream, 
and threw her apron over her head. 

The sailor stepped in and pulled the apron 
down. " There, Ma ! " he said. " There ! don't 
take on! I only want a cooky, but a doughnut 
will do." 

" You Jim Lovely! " said the lady. " You 
miserable no account feller, you like to killed 
me. You and your cookies ! I've a good mind 
to send you packin', scarin' folks like this! 
ain't you 'shamed ? " She kissed him soberly 
and surveyed him with frowning brow and 
beaming eyes. "Ain't you 'shamed?" she re- 
peated. 

" I dunno as I am," replied the young man, 
seating himself comfortably on the dresser. 
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** Not more than common, that is. I thought 
Vd kind o* break it to you, you see. You're 
lookin' rugged, old lady, you are so." 

" So be you! ** said Mrs. Lovely, giving up 
the quite hopeless attempt to look displeased. 
" Oh, you Jim ! where do you come from ? 
Tell me this minute! There! here's your 
cooky, baby boy! you ever goin* to grow up, 
I want to know ? '* 

" I guess not! " said Jim comfortably, taking 
the cooky box between his knees and crunching 
as he talked. '* I come up from Bath, took the 
stage far as the Comers and walked over.'' 

" How's Pa ? " 

'^ He's smart. Sent his love and wanted I 
should tell you he'd be up as soon as he could, 
but the vessel needs overhaulin', and it may 
take a month before he gets through." 

" That so! " said Mrs. Lovely thoughtfully. 
" Well, we'll see! Had a good voyage ?" 

" First-rate ! nice weather right along." 

" Where was you cal'lating to stay ? " 

" Well! " Jim Lovely looked about him. " I 
kind o' thought perhaps Cap'n Parks might 
give me a shakedown here, but you've got com- 
pany, haven't you ? " 

" Company enough ! " said Mrs. Lovely. 
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*' Still, there's room enough too far as that goes. 
In fact — I guess you'd better stay here ! " 
she added. 

" Who is she ? " asked Jim, after a silence 
annotated by the consumption of cookies. 

"Who is who?" 

" Your company. I peeked in at the window 
before I hollered, and saw a young woman — " 

''Oh, that ain't company! that's Mittie 
May." 

" Mittie May ! " echoed the young man. 

" Mittie May Ellis ! You refmember her ? 
The little gal who used to live with Miss Fidely — 
You know Cap'n and Mrs. Parks adopted 
her." 

" I suppose I did ! " said Jim. " I never sec 
her, though, since she grew up." 

** No, she's been away to school when you've 
been to home and similar the reverse. Mittie 
May is a good girl, and a smart one. She has 
faculty, which few girls have nowadays." 

" That so ? " said Jim absently. 

'^ She ain't the trouble!" Mrs. Lovely con- 
tinued. " It's " — she gave a concise description 
of the situation. 

" And I'm about wore out ! " she concluded. 
" I can keep 'em under, but yet I can't get rid 
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of 'em, all I can do. And IVe got to get rid of 
*em! " she cried. " Here are you home, and 
your father comm\ and I shall have to go home 
and get ready for him. And leave Cap'n Parks 
and Mittie May with this bag of weasels round 
their necks is what I can't bear to think of, 
Jim; so there!" 

" Want I should heave *em overboard lor 
you ? " asked her son lightly. 

His mother looked at him fixedly. A spark 
passed from gray eyes to blue, and the two faces 
set in exactly similar lines of humorous deter- 
mination. 

" Jim," said Mrs. Lovely slowly and impress- 
ively ; " I believe your coming was providential." 
Most things is, ain't they ? " said Jim. 
Don't be profane, son. What I would say 
is, I believe you and me — together — can 
do something." 

For reply Mr. James Lovely carefully de- 
posited the cooky-box on the dresser, and then 
skipping lightly to the middle of the room, 
proceeded to execute a singularly neat and 
sphited hornpipe, singing as he did so: 






c< 



Avast! belay! 

Hurrah for Baffin's Bay!" 
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Here song and dance broke o£F abruptly; 
for chancing to look up, Mr. Lovely saw Mittie 
May in the doorway looking at him with wide 
blue eyes. 



CHAPTER XVn 

CONSPIRACY 

** Quand on coospm, sans tnywat 
II faut 81 dire ccnuBpirateur." 

Calvin's delight at seeing Jim Lovely was 
almost pathetic. After the first outburst of 
joyful welcome, he carried the young sailor 
off to his sitting-room, where for two hours they 
sailed together the recent voyage of the Mary 
Sands; for Jim was mate of the Mary Sands, 
and admired the schooner almost as much as 
did her owner. It appeared that the Mary 
had behaved uncommon from first to last. 
Always a lady, Jim said this time she had been — 
well, if there was anything slicker than a lady, 
she had been it. They had had some stiff 
weather, yes, sir; no hurricanes or like that, 
but nasty ,' choppy seas that played the Old Dog 
with a vessel's temper most times ; but the Mary 
just walked through 'em, sir, as if 'twas a contra 
dance. They met up with an English skipper 
at Key West, and he said, blast him he said, 
he'd sailed for forty year and never seed finer 
lines than hers. Calvin and Jim agreed that 
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this was handsome of the English skipper, 
though he couldn't have said other and kep' 
to the facts. 

Calvin emerged from this interview with 
shining eyes, and after adjuring Mrs. Lovely 
to have a little something extry for supper (a 
most unnecessary adjuration) proceeded to in- 
stall the young sailor in " Tom-Jim's room." 

" I'm havin' the spare chamber done up for 
Mittie May," he explained. " Your mother's 
idea it was, and as good as her ideas commonly 
are. If you like her old room better than this, 
you can move into it when she moves out, but 
I expect this'U do for a spell, what say ? " 

"I rather gu/sss it will!" said Jim Lovely 
heartily, as he glanced approvingly round the 
bright, tidy room. Mrs. Lovely little thought 
when last she routed out Tom-Jim's room, 
putting up fresh curtains and getting Calvin to 
give the wainscot and doors a fresh coat of white 
paint, for whom she was adorning and bright- 
ening it. 

" I don't know as I'd oughter say it's better 
than the Mary's forecastle, but it certainly is 
bigger. I'll live like an admiral here, Cap'n 
Parks, for a week or ten days, if you'll keep me 
that long.' 
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Week or ten days be blowed! " said Calvin. 

What's the matter with your stayin* till you 
ship again, next summer or whenever it is? 
You can help me a sight round the place, and 
I don't expect your mother will make much 
fuss about your stayin' on a spell. What ? " 

Jim Lovely hesitated " Well," he said . 
" you see — you're real kind, Cap'n, and I'd 
ask nothin' better myself; but father will be 
comin' home, and I expect mother — " he 
stopped, for Calvin Parks' face had fallen like 
the face of a child before his broken toy. 

" I'm awful sorry! " said Jim, " I'd like to 
stay first-rate. There's nothing I'd like better." 

A month, two, three months, in the same 
house, sitting at the same table, with That Girl ? 
Visions of sunset glory flitting in and out, mak- 
ing pies — he, lucky sailor lad, permitted to 
taste the paradisal pastries shaped by those 
slender hands — yes, certainly, there was noth- 
ing Jim would like better. Moreover, his sailor 
heart ached for the sorrow in the big man's face. 

" I'd clean forgot! " said Calvin Parks slowly. 
"I— I kind o' thought" — he paused; "I 
expect I am gettin' childish!" he added. "I 
guess I forgot all about your father, and took 
it for granted we'd go on like this for all time. 
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Why — why, I don't — know — what will be- 
come of us! " He stared helplessly at Jim for 
a moment; then seeing the distressed look on 
the lad's face, his own changed swiftly. " Don't 
you worry, Jim! " he said. " Don't you worry a 
single mite! We'll fix things some ways. If 
I can't get along at my time of life, it's time I 
learned. You make yourself to home, and 
don't — don't say a word to your mother about 
my being kind o' frustrated up just for a minute. 
If Job Lovely can't have his wife and his home 
when he comes oflF a voyage, it's a pity, that's 
what. We'll fix it, son!" 

He nodded kindly to the young man and went 
oflF ; but it was a silent and a sombre Calvin who 
took the shining milk pails from their place on 
the Duckling Green, and Al Twohy and the 
cowB listened in vain that night for the customary 
Song of Renzo. 

Jim Lovely, after stowing his belongings 
(which had come by the stage an hour before) 
in the cupboards and drawers of Tom-Jim's 
room, sought the kitchen and had a long con- 
sultation with his mother, paring apples the 
while. While it was in process — " How about 
takin' her in ? " asked Jim with elaborate 
detachment. 
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"Takin' who? Mittie May? Why! '* 
Mrs. Lovely considered. " Three is a crowd," 
she said; "and yet — " 

" I was only thinkin'/' said Jim, dangling 
a long ringlet of pale gold from the end of his 
knife, " that after all, you and me were both 
outsiders in a way, and I only just come; he 
might think it was pure cheek on my part, or 
that — " 

" That what ? " 

" Well — I dunno — that mebbe we were 
wantin' to get in ourselves, for our own 
good." 

"My land!" said Mrs. Lovely. "You 
don't know the man. He can't see no harm 
even where harm is; it's a frailty in him. I 
am not one to be profane, I trust, in word or 
thought, but there! if Satan was to come along 
and ask to be taken in, Calvin Parks would say 
he expected things weren't real comfortable 
for him at home, and we must see what we could 
do for the poor creatur. I guess you are right, 
though, about Mittie May," she added; " you 
go and holler for her up them back stairs ; she's 
up chamber, I expect." 

" Won't she think it's — well, kind o* for- 
ward ? " asked Jim, hesitating. 
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** What's got into you ? '' said his mother. 
" Just you holler ' Mittie May! ' '' 

The young sailor crossed the kitchen and 
opened the narrow door. 

"Miss — Miss Ellis!" he called in mellow, 
deprecating tones. 

" Yes, Mr. Lovely! " replied a clear voice. 

" Mother was wondering if you could — ** 

"Well, of all!" said Mrs. Lovely. She 
crossed the kitchen in her turn. " Mittie May," 
she called briefly. " Step down just a minute, 
will you ? " 

Mittie May came tripping down the stairs, 
bringing the light with her; at least so it ap- 
peared to Jiiii Lovely. He noted that whereas 
this morning she had resembled a rosy cloud, 
this afternoon she was a piece of heaven itself, 
all celestial blue, with — was it a wreath of 
morning mist round her slender throat? This 
line of thought was new to Mr. Lovely, and it 
made him flush and stammer in his speech. " I 
hope you*ll excuse me. Miss Ellis," he said, 
" hollerin' like that, but mother — " 

" I wanted you ! " said Mrs. Lovely. She 
looked at the two over her spectacles. " I 
expect you have clean forgot some things I re- 
member," she said. " When you was five 
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years old, Jim, you broke your little steam 
ingine over Mittie May's head, and 'most broke 
her head, too; it was cast iron, the ingine was. 
She cried and pulled your hair, and I spanked 
you good, and you both had your bread and 
milk out of the same bowl. I guess I wouldn't 
go Miss and Mistering after that, if I was 
you." 

Mittie May laughing and blushing was if 
possible prettier than in any other aspect. 

^* I do remember a boy hitting me," she said. 
" I didn't know it was you, though, Mr. — " 

** I say! " cried Jim. " I hold with mother, 
far as myself goes. Everybody calls me Jim, 
anyhow; I guess I was never Mistered before, 
and it seems real unhandy. So if you wouldn't 
mind. Miss — " 

" Mittie May! " said the girl decidedly. " I 
guess we'll go right on as we were, shall we, Jim ? 
And what was it you wanted, Mrs. Lovely ? " 

** I want you should listen ! " said Mrs. Lovely. 
"" You might lend a hand with these apples if 
you're a mind to. I'm a mite set back to-day, 
what with one thing and another, and it's gettin' 
on toward supper time." 

" When you conspire," says the once famous 
song quoted at the head of this chapter, *' with- 
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out fear declare yourself a conspirator! " and 
it goes on to indicate the appropriate costume: 



Pour tout le numde il ftnU aoair 
Perrupue Uonde et collet noir** 



The conspirators in the kitchen of the Sill 
farm knew nothing of these rules; indeed no 
one would have dreamed that they were con- 
spirators. What more innocent occupation in 
the world than paring apples? It ought, Mrs. 
Lovely was wont to declare, to take the whole 
of a person, body and mind, to pare an apple 
properly, and she was fond of quoting her 
grandmother's injunction: 

'* Don't loiter, don't haste, 
Don't skunp, don't waste! " 

as applicable to work in general and to paring 
in particular. 

So she now from time to time cast a sharp 
glance over her spectacles at one or other 
of her assistants, while all the time her knife 
slipped smoothly round and round, and the 
shining ringlets piled high and higher in the 
basket at her feet; but faster than the knife 
went her speech, flowing evenly in low, emphatic 
tones. Mittie May was almost as good a parer 
as Mrs. Lovely; she was listening intently, for 
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the most part in silence, only now and then 
putting a question. 

" 'Twas Jim's idee/' said Mrs. Lovely 
proudly. " I don't know as I ever should have 
thought of it, but once thought on, I wonder I 
haven't. All is, it's got to be carried out com- 
pletely." 

"Won't he be awful mad?" asked Mittie 
May timidly. 

" I expect he will! " said Mrs. Lovely calmly. 
" But I expect he's got to be mad. They have 
to now and then, but it don't do no lastin' harm. 
Jim, you're gettin' that apple lop-sided." 

Jim started and came within an ace of cutting 
himself. He had been surreptitiously trying to 
drop his paring on the floor in. the shape of a 
letter of the alphabet, a sport he had practised 
in early youth; the letter he was trying to form 
was M. If your paring made the first letter of 
a person's name — 

As I said, he started and blushed hotly, 
stealing a glance from under his thick curling 
lashes to see whether Mittie May had noticed 
his foolishness; but Mittie May was intent on 
paring her apple in one piece, a pretty acconi- 
plishment of which she was justly proud, and 
had seen nothing. 
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" You're gettin' it lopsided/' his mother 
Kpeated, "' and you're wastin' the fruit too. 
My land! I could make a pie with what I'd 
scrape from them parin's. I expect you get 
terrible slack on a voyage," she added tolerantly ; 
" no woman to hand, reef nor steer you. I 
expect I shall have to go along next time. Well, 
what say, Mittie May ? " 

"I — think it's splendid! " said Mittie May. 
" I'm scared, that's all. I — I've never done 
anything that Uncle Cal didn't know about 
and think well of." 

" Of course you haven't," said Mrs. Lovely 
promptly. " 'Twouldn't have been suitable 
up to now. You've been a child, and acted 
*cordin' to, as the 'Postle Paul says; but now 
you are a woman grown, and help is needed, 
and it's needful you should give it. Not that 
you'll have anything special to do, only hold 
your tongue; though that'd be day-labor for 
some folks," she added with a chuckle* ^* Just 
go on as you are goin', pleasant to all alike, and 
don't take no particular notice. We judged it 
right you should be knowledgeable to what we 
was intendin' to do, that's all. Now we're 
through," she concluded, as the last apple 
dropped into the yellow bowl, '* and if you two 
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will clear out from under foot, I'll see about 
supper." 

** Don't you want I should help you ? " asked 
Mittie May. 

** No, I guess not; just as much obliged to 
you, but I'm going to make waffles to-night and 
I like to have my mind free for 'em. You 
might take the parin's to the hens, if you're 
a mind to," she added kindly. '" That would 
be a help, surely." 

" I'll take 'em," cried Jim eagerly, " if you^U 
show me the way. Miss — well, Mittie May, if 
you say so." 

" You no need to trouble! " said !Mlttie May 
demurely. '* There's no heft to apple parings, 
and I can cany 'em just as eai^ ! " 

'^ I guess you ain't goin' to, all the same," 
said the young man, picking up the basket; 
"" the idea of you carryin' things and a big lazy 
fellow sittin' by and seein' you do it. But if 
you would come along just to show me the way!" 

The way to the hen yard was neither long 
nor devious. Straight across the Duckling Green 
ran the broad well-shovelled path, walled on 
either side with Parian marble of hard-packed 
snow three feet deep, through the barnyard 
and down the little slope to the broad sunny 
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space where Calvin's hens passed their labori- 
ous lives. Laying eggs, raising broods, scratch- 
ing eveiy day and all day, there was no rest 
for the sole of a poor hen's claw; but they re- 
ceived the apple-parings with enthusiasm and 
fought over them with ardor. 

" Handsome, ain't they ? *' said Jim Lovely, 
leaning over the fence to watch the red gold 
backs (Calvin raised Rhode Island Reds) pitch- 
ing and jostling together. ** Don't know as I 
ever see handsomer fowls. I tell you it's good 
to see Uvin' critters after Uvin' at sea." 

" Why, the sea is full of living things, isn't it ? " 
asked Mittie May. '* I always think of it so." 

** Oh yes, fish and porpoises and the like o' 
that truck! " said the sailor. " They don't 
count as critters exactly, to my thinkin'. I 
mean somethin' that walks on legs — don't 
much matter whether it's four or two — and 
knows when you speak to it, even if it don't 
answer. Take hens! I don't 's'pose they're 
what you'd call smart, but yet they'll come when 
you call 'em, and there's no whale so big he'll 
do that." 

"I think hens are terrible silly, though," 
said Mittie May. '' They act so foolish; almost 
as foolish as geese, if not fully so." 
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" Why is that big goose tied up by herself ? *' 
asked Jim. " Tries to fly, does she ? " 

Mittie May laughed; Jim had not known 
that laughter could sound like that; tinkling, 
like a bell, was it? or a bird? He recalled 
himself only just in time to hear what she was 
saying. 

" Jtist the opposite of flying," she said. " You 
will laugh when I tell you. That goose is 
crazy.** 

Crazy ? ** repeated Jim. 
Yes! at least that's what Uncle Calvin 
thinks. She follows him roimd every chance 
she gets, stalking close behind him; it*s the 
most comical sight you ever saw. But it gets 
on his nerves, and he just can't stand it some- 
times. So he'll tie her up for a week or so, in 
hopes she'll forget about him; but she doesn't. 
He'll keep out of the yard for days together, 
let Al feed the fowls and like that; but he's 
so tender-hearted he can't keep her a prisoner 
long, and the minute she's untied, off she flaps 
after him. Did you ever hear of anything so 
comical? I tell Uncle Cal I don't know as I 
blame her. I like to tag round after him myself 
well enough." 

" He is a wonder, sure! " said Jim heartily. 
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" I don't know as I*d mind taggin' with you. 
It must be elegant livin' on a farm like this! " 
he added. "" Anyone had ought to be happy 
farmin', *pears to me." 

** Is that so ? " said Mittie May looking up 
with the soft thoughtful smile which Jim had 
already learned was quite different from the 
smile that twinkled and then flashed into 
laughter. It is astonishing how quickly certain 
kinds of knowledge are attained. As to which 
smile was the prettier, he had as yet no clear- 
ness; it would be necessary to see both several 
times more - a gi^at number of times - eveiy 
day, for — 

Lunkhead ! here she was speaking, and he not 
hearing what she said. What had got into him, 
anyhow ? 

" I thought sailors were never happy except 
at sea! '* she was saying. " I know Uncle Cal 
longs for the sea; it comes over him by spells, 
always has since Aunt Maiy died, and lately 
it comes oftener and oftener.** 

The young man hung his head. ** I expect 
'tis so with them that are bom for the sea," he 
said, ** but I ain't so sure as I used to be that 
/ was. Pa bein' a sea-farin' man, and the berth 
ready for me and all, I never thought much 
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about it all the time I was a boy; and I've had 
a great time! *' he added. " I woiddn't but 
have had it, no way in the world ; but — well, 
I donH know how it is, but nowadays, when I 
feel solid ground under my feet, and see live 
critters, as I was sayin', that you can talk to, 
and make of, and like that — I tell you it feels 
good. And come to see a place like this, and 
hens and stock, and — and — and — folks like 
there is here — I don't know how to put it, 
but it takes holt of me, someways." 

" I don't wonder," said Mittie May gently. 
" It is real pleasant livin' on a farm, and I feel 
just as you do about the live things. I love 
them, one and all." 

They were silent awhile, looking and listen- 
ing. Then — "I guess I must be goin' back! " 
said Mittie May. *' It's time to set the table, 
I expect." 

" Let me help you set it! " cried the young 
man eagerly. " I admire to set a table, and 
I'm quite a hand at it. I ain't here to eat the 
bread of idleness, no way, shape or manner. 
And — and — say. Miss — I mean Mittie, be- 
fore we go back to the house, I just wanted 
to say — " 

What has happened to your tongue, Jim? 
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Why does it trip and falter in this ridiculous 
manner? He blushed up to the roots of his 
curly hair, and Mittie May, looking at him in 
gentle wonder, blushed too for sympathy. 

" I wanted to say," he hurried on, " I hope 
you and me can be friends from now on. I — 
I've been away so long — why, you can't have 
been much more than a baby when I first went 
to sea! '* cried the lad. And I — when I think 
what a mean little skunk I must have been, 
hittin' you on the head like that, I don't know 
how I have the face to ask you to forgive me, 
Mittie May, but yet — " 

But Mittie May was laughing, and he broke 
off short lest he lose the sound of her laughter. 

^^ Sound of vernal showen 
On the tinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh — ** 

For the moment Jim's soul was Shelley's, 
but he had no words. He could only listen, 
and look, and listen again. 

" Oh Jim! '' said Mittie May. " Aren't you 
funny? oh dear! I scratched you good and 
hard, your mother says. I guess we'll call it 
quits. Come, I'll race you up to the house ! " 



CHAPTER XVin 



CANDT MAKING 



Mr. Itort Cheebeman was making molas- 
ses peppennints. The little kitchen behind the 
shop, with its stove glowing like a friendly 
demon, and its walls hung with old brass and 
copper utensils, was full of warm fragrance, a 
compound of many odors, some bland, others 
pungent, all agreeable. Mr. Cheeseman stood 
over the stove stirring his mixture with a careful 
hand. His aspect was that of the wisest of all 
monkeys; only monkeys are sad, and Mr. 
Cheeseman was cheerful. Near him' sat Mr. 
Ephraim Peters, his chair tilted back, his feet 
comfortably disposed on the stove at a point 
where burning was only probable, not inevi- 
table. He was watching Mr. Cheeseman's 
movements with deep interest. A little further 
off, and also watching the operation, was the 
meek figure of Mr. Jethro Panky, perched on 
a high stool and nursing his knees. 

" When I was out to Or^on,** Ephraim 
Peters said, ^* they had all the eatables that the 
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earth produced, seemed as though. Or the 
hand of man either. Go out »to supper and 
they'd give you hot meat, and cold meat and 
salmon, and fried potatoes, and two-three kinds 
of sauce, and when it come to the cake I give 
up count; ten or eleven kinds, Marthy said 
there was. I rec'lect one such time I eat till, 
honest, I felt every button on all my clo'es. 
The folks where we were stayin' were the old- 
fashioned hospitable kind; they didn't let you 
off till your jaws struck work and wouldn't 
wag no more. 

" He says to me — I'd just give a kind of 
gasp, Marthy says, and leaned back in my chair, 
* If you think of anything else you could fancy, 
Eph,' he says, * put a name to it, and if it's to 
be had you shall have it,' he says. 

" I says — it was Ezra Simmons ; he was 
raised in these parts; you remember him, Mr. 
Cheeseman! I says, * Ezry, there's only one 
thing more on the habitable globe that I could 
eat after this spread,' I says, ' and that's one of 
Uncle Ivory Cheeseman's molasses peppermints. 
They'd top off any meal ever was produced, 
from Sennacherib to Caesar.' He allowed 'twas 
so, and said he wished he had a pound of 'em 
that minute." 
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" Is that so ? *' said Mr. Cheeseman. " Well, 
that's a pleasant hearin', I'm sure, Eph. These 
will be ready before long, and we'll see if they're 
as good as common. I'm in hopes they will 
be. What's your hurry, Mr. Panky? Stay 
and have some molasses peppermints, won't 
you ? " 

" I fear I must be getting home, Mr. Cheese- 
man," said Mr. Panky, rising and buttoning 
his overcoat. '^ The ladies will be looking for 
me, and I know Miss Lippitt wished to use the 
checkerberry this afternoon. She says there 
are no such extracts as yours to be found in 
the neighborhood." 

** I expect that is so," said Mr. Cheeseman 
gravely; "I don't say it in self-praise, but 
because I use the pure fruit, which few do nowa- 
days. Vanilla, I take the bean and crush it, 
and the same with the plums." 

" Plums ? " repeated Mr. Panky with an 
inquiring look. 

" Ivoiy plums ; box plums ; checkerberries ; 
wintergreen berries; different names for the 
same berry. Ivory plum is what I've always 
called 'em. When I was a little shaver I used 
to think they were named for me, 'cause I set 
by them so." 
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" Is it so ? " said Mr. Panky. " The name 
is new to me, sir." 

" Folks gets more and more choice in their 
speakin', appears to me," said Ephraim; " when 
I was a boy the folks called all kinds of berries 
plums, in a general way.'* 

" So they did! so they did! '* said Mr. Cheese- 
man. " To this day it comes natural for me to 
say * Strawberries is my favorite plum ! ' but 
yet V\e said it to folks, and they didn't know 
what I meant, late years. Come to the extracts, 
though, I expect all say wintergreen or checker- 
berry. Here's your bottle, Mr. Panky. I wish 
you wouldn't hurry. Give my love to the folks; 
they're smart, you say ? " 

" They are indeed, sir! " responded Mr. 
Panky. " Your sister is smart in every sense 
of the word, Mr. Cheeseman; and Miss Lippitt 
seems also in the enjoyment of the best of 
health." 

" Nice gal, Lucy 'Liza! " said Mr. Cheeseman 
approvingly. 

Mr. Panky's mild face lighted up in a way 
that was pleasant to behold. 

" She is an angel, sir! " he said warmly. 
" An angel of goodness, and kindness and — 
and — in short, an angel ! " 
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** I never was much acquainted with angels/' 
said the old man rather diyly ; ** but she's a 
nice gal, certainly. You give her this parcel 
of peanut taffy, will you? She's special fond 
of that; and here's a bag of marshmallows 
for Sister. Tell 'em I'll be over one of these 
days, and I want Lucy 'Liza should make me a 
squash pie. She makes the best squash pie 
in these parts, barrin' Mercy Lovely's. Well, 
good day, Mr. Panky; call again next Ume 
you are over! " 

'' Just hold that pan, will you, £ph ? " he 
added, turning to his stove. ** All this chat- 
tering, I like to have lost my batch ! " 

A silence ensued while the molasses pepper- 
mint mixture, brown shot with gold, was poured 
out. Mr. Cheeseman drew a breath of relief. 
" That's all right! " he said. " I had to leave it 
to 'tend to Elder Panky. Most folks, I don't 
pay no attention, just go on with what I'm doin', 
same as with you ; but he bein' a new neic^hbor 
.. it w««. and that kind of pleadin' way wiUi 
him, you want him to feel he's welcome. He's 
a real clever man." 

*' No harm at all in him! " assented Ephraim; 
"not a mite." 

" And the way he's dropped in there," the old 
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man continued, ** it surely is the beat. I was 
real worried when I heard William was goin' 
to take the children ; thought Lucy 'Liza would 
be all broke up, and she would have been, too; 
but just in the nick of time Calvin picks the 
Elder up side of the road and drops him down 
there, and lo ye! all goes on as slick as greased 
lightning. It does appear as if things were 
arranged, don't it? Been up to Calvin's 
lately ? " 

'* I was up last night! " said Ephraim. ** Me 
and Si and Jim Lovely was there." 

" I want to know! " said Mr. Cheeseman. 
** Has Jim come back? Well! well! I suppose 
that means the Cap'n'U be along soon. Well, 
what's goin' to happen up there ? " 

" Darned if I know! " said Ephraim, " or 
Calvin either, I expect. He seemed all worked 
up; first time ever I see him so. I looked in at 
the house before I went up to the comcrib, and 
M^ttie May was all a-twitter, too, said she didn't 
know how things were goin' to ti^n out. Mrs. 
Lovely, though, appeared calm as custard, as 
Marthy says." 

" Them folks don't show any sign of goin,' 
I s'pose ? " 

••Ooin'?" echoed Ephraim. "That old 
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barnacle of a Markis Dee has got a sign up on 
the gate*post, * Military Artist ' whatever fool 
thing he means by that. I didn't go into the 
front part of the house, but I heard them 
women's tongues clackin' like a mill hopper, 
and when I kind o' dropped a question to 
Mercy — casual like, you understand, she said, 
* Does Marthy ever have a pie candy to the 
plate?' 

" That was every word she would say. Now 
what did she mean by that ? " 

" I know! " replied Mr. Cheeseman slowly. 
*' It's the same with candy. If you don't 
grease your pan enough it'll bake hard on, and 
you have 'most to break the pan to get it out. 
I expect she meant — who's that comin' into 
the shop? Jim Lovely, don't tell me this is 
you! come in! come in! take a seat! well, you 
are a stranger." 

" How are you. Uncle Ivory ? How are 
you ? " said Jim. " Howdy, Ephraim ? Well, 
here I am. Uncle Ivory, and glad to be here. I 
may be a stranger, but I don't feel like one. 
Gorry ! it's good to smell your candy once more. 
Talk about perfumery! if you could bottle up 
the smell of this shop, Uncle Ivory, you'd make 
your fortune sure." 
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" Is that so ? " said Mr. Cheeseman. " Help 
yourself, Jim! All those pans is fresh made 
to-day. Let me see! You were a caramel boy, 
if I recollect right. Them's caramels, the 
last pan but one. Extry good, I expect they 
are." 

Jim chuckled. " You bet they are! ** he said, 
as he helped himself. ^' I hadnH ought to have 
any, I expect; tell the truth, I broke loose in 
Cap'n Parks' wagon last night. He gave me 
leave, said he was goin' to stock up fresh before 
he went round again; but I'm always candy 
hungry just oflf a voyage. Gree ! these are good, 
and no mistake." 

" You haven't tried them caramels, Ephraim," 
said Mr. Cheeseman. " Have one! " 

" Crumble on the outside and chew on the in ! " 
said Jim. " That's what takes me, every time; 
and how you do it gets me." 

Ephraim Peters excused himself on the ground 
of not desiring to pass away just yet, and shortly 
after took his leave. Jim Lovely drew a stool 
up near the table and watched Mr. Cheeseman 
cutting the molasses peppermint into smooth 
little parallelograms plump as a pillow, and 
precisely the right size. 

" It doesn't seem as if I had been away a 
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week! " he declared. " Where's *Lonzo, Uncle 
Ivory ? " 

At the sound of his name, a huge lad, with a 
cheerful, vacant face, rolled out from behind 
the stove where he had been asleep, shook him- 
self like a dog, and scrambling to his feet came 
forward grinning shyly, with outstretched hand. 

" Well, 'Lonzo, old hoss, how goes it ? " 
cried Jim, giving him a resounding slap on the 
back. " Ship ahoy! what ship's that? '* 

" The Lovely 'Lonzo! " chuckled the simple- 
ton delightedly. 

" Whither bound. Lovely 'Lonzo ? " 

" Eatin' Port, with candy and chewin* gum! *' 

" That's right! good boy, 'Lonzo. Well, 
you are in great shape, I must say. I learned 
him that after my first voyage, and he's never 
forgot it, that day to this." 

" 'Lonzo has a real good memoty," said the 
old candy maker kindly. " He oftentimes re- 
members things that I forget. What's that 
little verse your mother learned you, 'Lonzo? 
Sing it for Jim, won't you ? " 

' It don't so much matter 'bout havin' a mind, 
K it so be you are always kind," 

said 'Lonzo promptly. 

" Ain't that great ? " said Jim heai-tily. " It's 
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SO, too ! 'Lonzo, I've got some shells for you ; 
brought 'em from Floridy on purpose. Here! " 
He pulled out of his pocket a box, full of rain- 
bow-tinted shells. 'Lonzo broke into inarticu- 
late cries of delight. 

" Pi^tty, ain't they ? " said the sailor. " And 
I've got a little thing here I thought mebbe 
you might like, Uncle Ivory," he added, tugging 
at another pocket ; ** it's kind of ancient, they 
claimed to St. Augustine, where I got it. Span- 
ish brass, or so they said." 

" It " was a small bowl of graceful shape and 
exquisite workmanship. Mr. Cheeseman han- 
dled it reverently. 

"It is ancient, beyond a doubt!" he an- 
nounced, after a careful examination; " and it 
is handsome — why, Jim, it is more than hand- 
some! Why, I don't know how to thank you. 
To think of your remembering me all the way 
down there! Why! I don't know what to 
say. 

No need of your sayin' a word ! " said Jim. 

Haven't you been good to me ever since I 
upset the pan of taffy over my clean tier, and 
asked for another pan? I guess we boys ain't 
likely to git more than square with you and 
Cap'n Parks, Uncle Ivory. I'm real pleased 
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you like it, though/' he added, *' especially as 
I come to ask a favor of you." He gave a 
significant glance at 'Lonzo. 

** Run along home, son! " said Mr. Cheese- 
man. " See this lovely bowl ? To-morrow you 
shall polish it, and we'll put it up on the wall." 

" Up stick, down channel, 'Lonzo ! " cried Jim 
cheerily. " So long! I don't see as 'Lonzo 
changes any," he added, as the good fellow 
shambled cheerfully off. ** He's as good as they 
make *em, isn't he ? " 

** He is! " assented Mr. Cheeseman, ** and 
he isn't all the fool they like to make out, either. 
He hit it right on the head the other night; 
some feller was teasin' him, and 'Lonzo lit out 
at him. * All the difference between you and 
me,' he says, ' is, I'm a fool and I know it, 
and you're a fool and you don't know it.' It's 
so, too ! Now what can I do for you, Jim ? " 

" Well! " said Jim. " Ma says you know 
pretty well how things are over there to Cap'n 
Parks's." He looked up inquiringly. Mr. 
Cheeseman nodded. 

" Now I've come back," Jim went on, " and 
Pa'U be comin*, and things seem to be comin* 
to a head. Ma'U have to go home and get the 
house ready for Pa, and yet she can't feel to 
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leave Cap'n Parks in the clutches of them folks ; 
that's the way she feels about it." 

**I knew she would!" said the old man. 
'* Ephraim was speakin' about this just before 
you come in. Your Ma is right, every lime. 
But what can she do ? " 

" I'm comin' to that. We've talked it all 
over. Ma and me and Miss — and Mittie May; 
and we've got a plan seems to us might work 
real well; but you've got to help us. Will you 
come in, to help us get them — well, * sharks ' 
wouldn't be real polite, but still — help get 
them out of the house ? " 

" I'll come in," said Mr. Cheeseman, " up 
to my neck! " 

" That's right! " said Jim; " Ma said you'd 
see it that way. Well, then — " 

His voice dropped ; the brown curly head and 
the white one on which the snowy hair grew 
thick as a cap, bent close together. Now the 
old man nodded as he listened ; then he chuckled 
grimly; finally he smote his hand on his thigh 
with a resounding smack and broke into dry, 
frosty laughter. 

Well ! well ! well ! " said Mr. Cheeseman. 

If that don't fetch 'em you may call me a 
Dutchman. Ho! ho! Jim Lovely, I don't see 
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as a seafarin' life has changed you much of 
any. Wam't you the boy that put red pepper 
on the stove up to the deestrick school and got 
the school dismissed so's you could go to the 
drcus?'* 

*' I don't know but I was ! " said Jim, shame- 
facedly. ** I was a limb, I know that; but this 
time is different, Mr. Cheeseman, ain't it now ? " 

" You bet it is ! " said Mr. Cheeseman. 
'' We'll do it together this time, Jim, and I'll 
furnish the pepper." 



CHAPTER XIX 



A CRISIS 

** Alasl regardless ol their doom 
The little victims play — " 



Mr. Marquis de Lafayette Bean was 
doing Mrs. Muflin's portrait. I say " doing " 
because that is what Mr. Bean called it. It 
certainly was not painting. Some time before 
this he had, as we learned in the last chapter, 
affixed to the front gate-post of the fence a board 
bearing the legend 

"" Marquis De Lafayette Bean, Militaiy Artist. 

Also profiles cut." 

The passing world — (there was not very 
much of it in these winter days) failing to take 
this delicate hint, or to profit by the opportunity 
oflFered it, Mr. Bean had invited Calvin Parks to 
.sit for his portrait, proposing when it was done 
to affix it to the other gate-post, partly as an 
advertisement, partly — well, it would show 
who lived there. Kind of like a door plate 
on a city house. Calvin said he guessed not, 
full as much obliged to Markis D. A scare- 
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crow in a cornfield was a good thing, but he 
saw no occasion for one on the front gate-post; 
and everybody knew he lived here, anyhow. 

Failing in this attempt, Mr. Bean turned to 
Mittie May: not this time, he declared, with a 
view to the post, but merely to keep his hand in, 
and to produce — here he made his best bow 
across the table, and dipped his shirt frill in the 
cranberry sauce — a thing of beauty, which 
as the poet justly remarks, is a joy forever. 

Mrs. Muffin heaved a huge sigh, sending a 
flutter of crumbs from her billowy front. " I 
always think Longfellow is so sweet! " she said. 
" Mittie May, it is a great privilege the Marquis 
offers you, and I'm in hopes you appreciate it." 

Mittie May said in a soft fluny that she was 
very much obliged, but she didn't see how she 
possibly could, she was so busy. She and Mrs. 
Lovely were piecing a quilt, and it took every 
spare minute either of them had, didn't it, Mrs. 
Lovely ? 

" I expect it does! " said Mrs. Lovely with 
calm severity. " There may be them in this 
house as has time for tomfoolery, but it isn't 
Mittie May, nor yet me. You've got some 
cranberry on your frill, Layfayette." 

Mr. Bean, who stood in mortal terror of Mrs. 
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Lovely, made no attempt to press the matter 
further, but applied himself to his dimier with 
dejected energy. Mrs. Muffin sighed several 
times and made various inarticulate murmurs 
over her custard pie ; this was her custom when ' 
meditating action. Dinner over, she followed 
Mr. Bean to the door of Pa SilFs Room and 
stood before him with an air of bland benevo- 
lence. 

" Mr. Marquis," she said, " I wish to make 
known to you that there is one in this house that 
can appreciate talent when she sees it. / will 
sit to you for my portrait.'* 

The Marquis opened and shut his mouth, 
and looked round with a hunted air ; ** you are 
extremely accommodating. Ma'am! " he faltered. 
"I — could not think of troubling you. Your 
time is so valuable — " 

" No trouble at all ! " the lady assured him. 
^* Not a mite. Dr. Muffin always intended to 
have my portrait done by a first class artist." 
Mr. Bean bowed, and his look of misery became 
a shade less acute. ^^ He used to say, oil or 
crayon, he'd say, he didn't care which, but he 
must have his Birdie perched where he could 
always see her. But you know how 'tis! He 
didn't find the right person, and we were on the 
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move, and like that; and first thing I knew he 
was shouting with the blessed, and I was a 
lonely widow, Mr. Marquis.'* 

The Marquis murmured something about 
regret — crushing sorrow — not intruding — 
and tried to back into his room, but the lady laid 
her hand absently on the door knob and held it. 
" So don't think it will be a trouble to me,'* she 
went on. " On the contrary, far from it, the 
reverse ! I shall feel that I am fulfilling a duty 
to the departed, Mr. Lafayette. And more 
than this, I intend this shall be a momentum to 
the living. Don't whisper it to a soul, but I 
mean this portrait for a birthday present to 
Captain Parks." 

" When is his birthday ? " asked Mr. Bean 
feebly. " It takes some time — " 

" I don't as yet know! " said Mrs. Muffin, 
" but I'm goin' to find out. I won't ask him 
directly of course," she simpered coyly, *^ that 
would be a give-away, and I wouldn't have him 
guess it beforehand, not for worlds I wouldn't; 
but trust me to find out. All you have to do, 
Mr. Marquis, is the portrait." 

So Mr. Bean, groaning in the spirit, was doing 
it. This very afternoon, while Jim Lovely 
and Mr. Cheeseman were bending their heads 
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tc^ether over the molasses peppeTmints, a sittii^ 
was going on in the front sitting room, the room 
where Mr. Sam Sill had once held solitary 
state. Mr. Bean had begun with a photc^aph 
of Mrs. Muffin in her early married 
faded carte de visite, showing a bu»)n 
young woman with the chignon of th 
and a small hat tipped forward on L 
The life-size crayon portrait had bet 
from this, leaving out the hat, and then Mr. 
Bean had proceeded to brii^ it up to date. 

" For I am not what I was then," said Mrs. 
Muffin, with noble candor, " and why strive so 
to appear ? Dr. Muffin used to say in his 
poetical way, * The bud was sweet,' he'd say, 
* but give him the full blown rose.' " 

The rose was certainly very full blown now. 
Mrs. Muffin had attired herself for the sitting 
in a laige-flowered oi^andie muslin (pink roses 
on a blue ground) trimmed with a profusion 
of cheap lace. On top of her elaborate pompa- 
dour was perched what she called a picture hat, 
a huge catafalque of black plush, with a trophy 
of crimson cherries nodding on one side. This 
was the first time she had appeared in the hat, 
and at sight of it Mr. Bean uttered a squeak as 
of a despairing mouse. 
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IVbs. Muffin smiled on him benignly. " I 
didn't put it on before," she said; " I thought 
it might take your mind off the likeness. But 
now youVe broi^ht it up to date, I thought we'd 

[t is handsome, isn't it? 

36 pleased." 

is! doubtless!" said Mr. 

known you were going to 

; though, Ma'am, I should 
have left more room at the top. I'm afraid I 
can't get it all in." 

" Tip it down in front, same as the photo- 
graph is," said Miss Minch, who by request 
had brought her crocheting and established 
herself by the window. " It would be a pity 
to leave it out. I shouldn't wonder if you got 
a real good likeness — of the hat!" she added 
with a malicious titter. No woman likes to 
be left out when portraits are doing. 

Mr. Bean darted a baleful glance at her, and 
took up a red crayon with an air of sullen resig- 
nation. " That's right! " said Mrs. Muffin 
complacently. " A trifle more bloom on the 
cheek, I was thinking. Dr. Muffin used to 
say, * A peach ' he'd say — " 

" I'd raise my head a mite more if I were you, 
Mis' Muffin," said Miss Minch kindly, " your 
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chins all show the way you've got it now. Mr. 
Lafayette, as I was saying before Mis' Muffin 
came in, what / look at is the mission we are 
fulfilling. Whatever Calvin Parks may or may not 
be, he is a lone man; few will deny that. With 
nobody but that flighty and hen-headed young 
girl, and that person whom I decline to describe, 
I ask you to consider what his lot would have 
been this winter, but for the presence of Culture 
and Refinement. We brought Culture and 
Refinement to this house. As long as we stay 
in it, this house will have Culture and Refine- 
ment ; should we leave it — " Miss Minch made 
an eloquent gesture as of commiserative de- 
spair. 

Mrs. Muffin bridled, developing another chin ; 
there were three already. 

It don't follow," she said with a simper, 

that because a person is lone he will always 
continue so. There is changes, Miss Minch, that 
come in the shape of blessin's. Do I under- 
stand that you are thinkin' of leavin' soon?" 
I am not ! " said Miss Minch sharply. 

With my bronical tubes what they are, it 
would be suicide for me to make a change in 
the depth of winter. As for the change that 
you are thinking of, Mrs. Muffin, I have no 
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wish to use vulgar expressions, but I think you 
may expect ihat when the pigs begin to fly." 

Mrs. Muffin opened her lips to reply, but Mr. 
Bean with presence of mind interposed. '* I 
can't get the shape of your mouth while you are 
talking, Ma'am," he said plaintively ; "" and 
it shapes better shut, if you'll excuse me saying 
so. And — and — Miss Minch, I'm sure I 
have no wish to give offence, but conversation 
does take my mind off my work; especially 
when it's so interesting! " he added with a 
propitiatory smile. 

Mrs. Muffin sniffed. Miss Minch snorted; 
but both kept silent for the next few minutes, 
and Mr. Bean smudged the red crayon on with 
dogged persistence. 

*' Here comes that young Lovely into the 
yard ! " Miss Minch proclaimed from her station 
by the window. " Why ! he's actin' real strange. 
I don't believe he is sober; seamen seldom are, 
I am told." 

"What is hedom'?" asked Mrs. Muffin. 
" I suppose Mr. Bean'd never forgive me if I 
was to move a single mite. These artists! 

" Why, he's stumbling all round the yard ! 
exclaimed Miss Minch. *^ He's purple in the 
face, and he acts like he couldn't see. There! 
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now he's coming up the steps. I hope to good- 
ness he won't come in here ; if there is one thing 
more disgusting than any other — " She broke 
off suddenly, for Jim Loyely was standing in 
the doorway. 

He did look strange; no question of that. 
The clear healthy red and brown of his com- 
plexion had changed to a dull mottled purple; 
his hafr hung damp and disorderly over his 
forehead; he breathed heavily, and seemed to 
sway as he stood holding to the door-jamb. 

" Where's ^ Mother ? " he asked in a thick 
muffled tone. " I want Mother! " 

" She is not here," replied Miss Minch with 
chilly dignity. " Go away, young man! " 

Mr. Bean added in a friendly undertone, 
" Better go upstairs, Jim, and lay down! " 

£ut Jim dropped heavily into a chair that 
stood beside the door. 

"Fm sick!" he said. "Call Mother! I 
tell you I'm sick! " 

The two women rose with looks of alarm. 
" He does look queer! " whispered Mrs. 
Muffin. 

"Hush! they often look that way — I've 
been told!" said Miss Minch. "It is liquor, 
isn't it. Marquis ? " 
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" Oh, I couldn't say, I couldn't say ! " said the 
Marquis. '" Perhaps a little drop too much; 
nothing more than that, I apprehend. You'd 
better go up and lay down, Jim! You really 
aren't in a condition for ladies' society; I put 
it to you if you are." 

** You think I'm drunk! " said Jim heavily. 
^^ I wish I was. I tell you I'm sick, and I want 
Mother." 

"What's aU this?" 

Mrs. Lovely's crisp tones made the three 
guests start; she got on their nerves sadly in 
these days. She appeared in the doorway, calm 
and massive, but at sight of her son her aspect 
changed. " Jim! " she cried. " What ever is 
the matter with you ? " 

" Mother ! " said the lad in the same heavy 
lifeless way. " I'm sick, and they think I'm 
drunk. I wish you would — " His voice died 
away and his head fell on his breast. 

" My soldi " cried Mrs. Lovely. " He's got 
some kind of fever. Here, take holt, Lafayette, 
and help me get him upstairs! " The little 
man stepped forward, but with one movement 
the two other women threw themselves upon 
him. "Stop, Marquis!" cried Miss Minch;. 
" it may be something catching ! " 
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" Oh, support me, Marquis! '* murmured Mrs. 
Muffin. ** I feel a spasm coming on ! " 

'^ Catch holt of his feet! " commanded Mrs. 
Lovely curtly. 

The little man fluttered in piteous agitation. 
" Ladies! " he cried, " Mrs. Lovely — I — I — 
I — do you suppose it is a contagious — " 

" Catch holt, or I'll pitch you out o' winder ! " 
said Mrs. Lovely brie%. Her voice cut like 
a knife ; the two women released Mr. Bean, who 
stepped feebly forward; but at that instant 
Calvin Parks appeared towering in the door- 
way. 

'" What's goin' on here ? " he asked in amaze- 
ment. 

Mrs. Lovely turned to him, at the same time 
giviog Mr. fiian . pud. which sent him sUgger- 
ing back on his companions. ^* A man'U do 
better than a toad ! " she said. ^^ Catch holt 
of his feet, Cap*n Parks, he's sick! " 

" Is that so ? " said Calvin Parks gravely. 
" Now ain't that a sight ? " He stooped down 
and lifted Jim — no small weight — bodily 
in his arms. "You go on before!" he said. 
"I can cany him just as easy!" 

Jim groaned ; his head fell back over Calvin's 
shoulder. 
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" Cap'n Parks! " cried Miss Minch. " You 
are not going to take him upstairs! " 

" Certin I am! " said Calvin. " It's no such 
great load for one as is used to heftin' things. 
Don't you worry, ladies! I'll have him up in 
the turn of a bobstay." 

"" I don't mean that! " cried Miss Minch. 
'" I mean has he been stimulating, or is he sick ? 
If the first, I have nothing to say; it is no con- 
cern of mine, and those who brought him up 
can settle it with their own conscience. But 
if he has a catching sickness, Cap'n Parks, he 
ought to go straight to the hospital. I'm sure 
I speak for all in this room when I say so ! " 

" Oh, I guess not," said Calvin easily. " First 
place there ain't no hospital, nor yet there ain't 
no need for one. Me and Markis can see to him 
first rate, can't we, Markis ? " 

Mr. Bean gave a piteous bleat. "If — if — 
if he has just had a drop too much, Calvin," 
he faltered, " I will do my best; but if he is 
really sick — I am not a well man, you know ; 
my nerves are so poor, and my limb pains me 
so nights, I shouldn't be much good — " 

" He's sick, sur^ enough," said Calvin, look- 
ing down at the head that moved uneasily on 
his shoulder. " No drink in him! " 
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'* Then I demand that he be sent out of this 
house ! " barked Miss Minch, retreating to the 
farther side of the room. " I demand it for 
myself and others! This is the house of my 
fathers » and it shall not be infected by good 
for nothing — " 

Mercy Lovely made a step forward; but 
Calvin quietly moved so as to interpose his bulk 
between her and the others. 

" You are worked up, Miss Minch/* he said, 
and his voice, though not raised, seemed to 
fill the room. " Come to cool down a bit and 
you'll see that you ain't makin' just the ap- 
pearance you'd wish to. Mrs. Lovely, I'll 
foUer you ! " 

Mrs. Lovely turned and shot one inscrutable 
glance at the cowering group in the sitting room ; 
then without a word she led the way upstairs. 



CHAPTER XX 



THE PLOT THICKENS 



•* Best hitch up and drive right over to Cyrus 
for Dr. Bascom» hadn't I ? " said Calvin Parks, 
after Jim had been put to bed and made as com- 
fortable as might be. "" He's the best in these 
parts, I expect," 

" Dr, Bascom is away," said Mrs. Lovely 
glibly, '* and Dr. Root is laid up with his sciatica. 
I don't know who — I'll tell you what, Cap'n 
Parks! You get Uncle Ivory Cheeseman to 
come over and see what the trouble is ! then we 
can tell better where we stand." 

** Uncle Ivory Cheeseman ! " repeated Calvin 
wonderingly. " What does he know about 
sickness ? " 

"" He's as good a doctor as Root any day ! " 
said Mrs. Lovely boldly. ** Didn't you know he 
studied medicine before he took over the candy 
business? Well, he did; studied under old 
Dr. Janewell, and was the smartest pupil ever 
he had, he used to say. He was all for bein* 
a doctor in his youth, till one time he took sick 
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himself and like to have died. After that he 
said he wouldn't have nothin' to do with no 
such truck; and he set up his candy business 

and ever has remained so. I'd full as lives have 
his opinion as any doctor in these parts savin' 
Dr. Bascom." 

She spoke in a hurried tone, vety different 
from her usual deliberate utterance. Naturally 
Jim's illness had disturbed even her massive 
calm. 

'* You hitch up," she continued, '* and go 
over, if you will, Cap'n Parks — " 

She stopped short, as the jingle of sleigh bells 
was heard outside. " Now who's comin% I 
wonder?" she asked. 

Calvin looked out of the window. " Well, 
if this don't beat the Dutch and double beat 
'em! " he announced cheerfully. " Here is Mr. 
Cheeseman himself; just in the nick of time! " 

" You don't say! " said Mercy Lovely, with 
a sudden catch of the breath. " What — what 
brings him here ? " 

" He's been speakin' of comin' over, this week 
or two past," said Calvin; " now I call this a 
joyful coincidence. I'll hasten down and take 
his horse, so he can come right up here." 

As he ran downstairs, the sick man turned 
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head on the pillow and opened one eye 
slightly. 

'* Don't you look at me/' said his mother 
sternly, " much less speak. If I go to perdition 
for this I've just got to go» but I'll have no words 
about it. Keep your mouth shut, you hear 
me?" 

A faint chuckle came from under the bed- 
clothes; then silence, till Mr. Cheeseman's diy 
frosty voice sounded in the passage below. 

" Jim Lovely sick ? I want to know ! I 
expect he's been eatin' too many of his Ma's 
doughnuts. We'll soon set him on his feet 
again." 

In the front sitting room three dismayed faces 
confronted one another. For several minutes 
after Mrs. Lovely had, so to speak, flung the 
Marquis at the two ladies, confusion had reigned. 
The little man, thrown completely oflF his balance, 
clutched at the first object his hand struck, 
which chanced to be Miss Minch's chestnut 
front. With a rending shriek the lady recoiled, 
and while with one hand she restored the equi- 
librium of her nut-brown curls, which had made 
a rakish tilt over one eye, with the other she 
gave the intruder a powerful push which sent 
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him cannoning against Mi^. Muffin. That lady 
promptly fell into his arms and into hysterics 
at the same moment. 

The distracted little man reeled again as the 
billowy form collapsed on his shoulder. 

"Ladies!" he cried with feeble energy. 
" Ladies, I implore you, compose yourselves! 
I — I — desire to withdraw to jxxy apartment. 
I am not a well man, and this agitation is more 
than I can bear. Mrs. Muffin, if you would 
allow me to support you to a chair! " 

*• Oh! don't leave me, Marquis! " murmured 
the lady, dinging to him as he succeeded in 
backing her into a rocking-chair. ** Don't leave 
me ! I have those feelings in my limbs, I know a 
spasm is coming on. My senses may leave me 
every minute. Dr. Muffin always said — " 

Mr. Bean looked wildly round, apparently 
meditating a dash for the door; but Miss Minch, 
after a brief communion with the mirror, now 
advanced with dignity. "" Let us put aside 
what has passed ! " she said. " It is needful 
that we should consult together to protect our- 
selves from insult and injury in the house of 
my fathers.'* 

The three heads, lately clashing together like 
the horns of angry cattle, now bent forward 
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in close consultation. Conspiracy again hovered 
in the air, though still lacking blond perruque 
and white collar. 

They were still deep in talk when Mr. Ivoiy 
Cheeseman descended the stairs accompanied 
by Calvin and Mrs. Lovely. At the sound of 
voices Miss Minch laid a warning claw on Mrs. 
Muffin's arm and motioned her to silence. 
** Dr. Muf " remained finless, and the three 
listened with all their ears. 

"" He says there was smallpox in that boarding 
house ? " Mr. Cheeseman said in a voice which 
though carefully lowered had a certain pene- 
trating quality. Mrs. Lovely murmured some- 
thing inaudible. " Well, I'm afraid that settles 
it! " said the old man firmly. ** Of course, he's 
likely — vaccinated, was he ? — likely to take 
it light; may be no more than varioloid; but 
take the appearance of the rash, and the fever, 
and — "his voice dropped to a whisper. 

The dismay on the faces of the three listeners 
deepened into horror; panic clutched at them, 
and they huddled close together as if for mutual 
protection. Miss Minch's shoulders shook, and 
Mrs. Muffin's whole bulk surged in gulping 
sobs. Mr. Bean had turned very pale. He 
twitched his ears in a way peculiar to himself 
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in stress of emotion , and his eyes moved to and 
fro continually as if seeking aid or inspiration. 
But now Mr. Cheeseman's voice rose again to 
its usual pitch. 

" Of course, it's very infectious ; no need to 
tell you that. I presume you could make him 
comfortable in the barn, if — *' 

The three heads lifted a little; but next 
moment Calvin Parks's slow tones broke in like 
a grave bell. 

" I guess not, Mr. Cheeseman! " he said. 
" I guess Jim will remain just where he is. 
I'm not afraid, nor yet his mother isn't. We can 
nurse him just as easy! and I make no doubt 
M arkis De Lafayette will lend a hand odd times. 
Now if you say so, I'll drive right over to the 
Comers and get them roots and herbs you spoke 
of, and Mis' Lovely can make the medicine 
right in the house. I regard it providential that 
you came along, sir. You're sure you can stay 
tiU I get back ? " 

" Just as well as not! " responded the 
old man cheerily. "I'll go in and visit with 
your friends a spell, Calvin. I don't presume 
they'll be nervous any; 'tisn't like young 
folks -^ " 

But when, after seeing Calvin safely out of the 
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door, Mr. Cheeseman entered the front sitting 
room, it was empty. 

Mittie May was sitting in her room looking 
out of the window. Her sewing lay on her lap, 
but for once her busy fingers were idle. Her 
blue eyes roved disconsolately over the land- 
scape; there was a hint of tears in them, and 
the comers of her pretty mouth had a downward 
droop. A forlorn Mittie May, veiy different 
from the bright joyous maiden who usually 
seemed to be singing in all parts of the house 
at once. 

To her thus pensive entered Mrs. Mercy 
Lovely with alert step and shining eyes. 

" I come to look out of your window," she 
said. " I heard Layfayette go out the front door 
just now, and I want to see — there ! 'tis so ! 
he has I Glory hallelujah ! " 

" Has what, Mrs. Lovely ? " asked Mittie 
May, moved out of her reverie by the other's 
excitement. 

'' Put up the sign for the stage to stop! " 
cried Mrs. Lovely. " See it, right over the 
mail box ? And he's taken down his ridiculous 
advertisement ; and what's more — listen, Mittie 
May, listen, in the room beyond! " 
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She spoke low, but her voice had a ring of 
triumph. Mittie May listened and heard sounds 
of bumping and hurrying, of pulling out bureau 
drawers, and opening and shutting closet doors. 

'^ I tell you that^s music to me! " said Mrs. 
Lovely. " I'd sooner hear that than playin' 
the accordion. Why, Mittie May, you don't 
seem pleased. You don't want they should 
slay, do you ? " 

"Oh, no!" said Mittie May. "No, Mrs. 
Lovely, but I can't think of but one thing, and 
that's what Uncle Cal will say." 

" He can say all he's a mind to, but we had to 
do, Mittie May ! " said Mrs. Lovely firmly. 
" We are rescuin' that man, and don't you forget 
it. S'pose a bear got him, and he said he 
couldn't let the critter go hungry; it would be 
just like him; would you sit by and see him ate 
before your eyes? Well then! Dear me sirs! 
I wish't it was stage time this minute. There's 
only one thing I'm afraid of, and that is that 
he'll get back before they are off. There! / 
must get back to my bread; all this to-do will 
have my whole batch spoilt on me if I don't 
look out. Now you brisk up, Mittie May, 
that's a good girl, and let me know if you see 
Cap'n coming back." 
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But for once, Mittie May, the ever dutiful, 
did not obey the injunction. Instead, no 
sooner was Mrs. Lovely's broad back turned 
than she proceeded to indulge in a good cty, 
and flung herself on her little bed in a deep 
consciousness of guilt and misery. 

Meanwhile, in the rooms on either side of hers, 
the bumping and banging, the opening and 
shutting of drawers and doors went on. Hasty 
feet pattered to and fro, these light and furtive, 
those heavy and thumping. Presently smoth- 
ered voices were heard; the swing door opened 
and shut. A man's tread came up the front 
stairs; and then, bump, bump, bump, heavy 
things went thumping down. More smothered 
talking in the brick-paved passage; the front 
door opening; scuffling and hard breathing; 
the door closing again, and silence. 



CHAPTER XXI 



EXODUS 



" Camomile and thoroughwort ? " said Si 
Slocum. " Sure, Calvin! Anybody sick up 
to your house ? '* 

" I wouldn't go so far as to say precisely 
sick," replied Calvin cautiously. " Jim Lovely 
wam't feelin' over and above smart this morning, 
and his ma thought she'd doctor him up a mite, 
and as I was bringin' the eggs, she asked me to 
get some herbs and stuff." 

" Well, camomile and thoroughwort is good 
spring medicine," said Si, as he tied up two neat 
parcels. " Takes a good holt and sarches 
clear'n through; I guess he can't do better. 
This was all gathered dark of the moon; 
Mother's real particular about that. I tell 
her she's stuperstitious. What's your huny, 
Cal ? " 

I must be gettin' back," said Calvin. 

Mrs. Lovely likes to have things when she 
wants 'em, and I told her I should be right along 
back. So long. Si! Gitty up, Hossy! " 

He spoke quietly to the brown horse, and 
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they jogged along the road at theur usual peace- 
ful gait; but once round the comer that hid 
them from the sharp eyes of the storekeeper^ 
Calvin leaned forward and tightened his hold 
on the reins. " Now, Hossy," he said, " you 
are goin' to hurty, and I don't know as 
ever you did more than a few times in your 
little life before. Gitty up! you hear me? 
Whoop-la! '• 

Startled by the shout, and by a sharp cut on 
his fat flanks, Hossy lifted his hindquarters in 
an elephantine gambol, and then struck into a 
smart pacing gait that seemed to astonish him- 
self as well as his driver. 

" See that! " said Calvin. " Now did you 
ever ? Keep that up, little Hossy, and you and 
me will go in for the races at the next State Fair 
and win first prize, and get Mittie May a new 
bunnet; what say ? " 

As he said the words " Mittie May " his tone 
changed, and his grave look deepened into 
one of anxiety. " Mittie May ! '' he repeated. 
" Now how be I goin' to get her out of the house ? 
I can't have her stay there and run the risk — 
and yet I don't want to alarm the neighbor- 
hood — there ! " his face brightened again. 
" The very thing! I'll send her over to Mis' 
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lippitt's by the stage. They'll be more than 
pleased to have her, and she'll enjoy visitin' a 
spell with Miss Lucy 'Liza, and all will go as 
gay as a gas balloon." 

He pulled out his big silver watch and con- 
sulted it. ** 'Most stage time now; we must 
hasten, Hossy, and get there in time to put 
the sign up." 

Hossy shook his head and paced sturdily on. 
The roads were heavy, but still the fences flew 
by at a good rate, and before long the towering 
elms of the Farm waved their welcome above 
the yellow roofs. " Just in time," said Calvin, 
his keen eyes scanning the stretch of road in 
front of him. '* If that ain't the stage yonder 
I'm a Dutchman. Why — why, great snakes, 
the sign is set I Now! who do you suppose done 
that ? " 

By this time the yellow stage was in full view, 
lumbering heavily along; '^ like a bumblebee 
that's lost a leg! " thought Calvin. He glanced 
from it to the house, and as he did so the front 
door opened, and a singular procession emerged. 
First came two female figures, one tall and 
thin, the other lai^ and billowy ; both cloaked 
and bonneted as for a journey. They were 
laden with bundles and bandboxes. Following 
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them came a little man carryii^ a lean carpet 
bag and dragging after him an old fashioned 
leather portmanteau; the rear was brought up 
by AI Twohy and another farm hand, staggering 
under a load of trunks and bags. 

" Grosh pertaters! '* said Calvin Parks. 

The stage stopped at the gateway; the little 
procession floundered heavily forward. So in- 
tent were they upon the stage that they did not 
hear the sound of wheels; and at the sound of 
Calvin's voice one and all started as if a pistol 
had cracked. 

" What's an this ? " asked Calvin. " What's 
goin' on here ? " 

" Momin,' Cal 1 " said Joe Meader, the driver. 
" Folks leavin' you, are they ? Well, there has 
to be partin's, or how would I get my livin' ? " 

Miss Elvira Minch faced Calvin with an air 
of injured majesty. 

" Yes, Captain Parks," she said. " We are 
leaving you. You have brought it on yourself; 
we have done our best to brighten your life and 
to make your lot easier, and our reward is the 
pestilence. We leave you to your own con- 



science." 



Well, I swan ! " said the stage driven 
Calvin Parks said nothing. 
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" Oh, Calvin!'' moaned Mrs. MuflSn, putting 
a dingy handkerchief to her eyes. " I never 
would have believed it; never! My widowed 
heart thinking to wind its tendrils round the oak 
and find repose , and then to be east out on a cold, 
cold world — oh, what would Dr. Muflin say if 
he were alive this day ? '* 

" Well, I swan ! " said the stage driver again. 
, Mr. Bean, half hidden behind the skirts of 
the two women, was slipping quietly past them 
to the stage door, but Calvin Parks stopped 
him. 

" Well, Markis, and what have you got 
to say ? " he asked. 

The little man turned very red. "I — I — 
I — '* he stammered, and stopped short. 

" * Ay! ay! ' is good sea talk,'' said Calvin, 
" and means * Ready.' Are you goin' oflF, or 
are you goin' to stay and help me care for 
this sick boy ? " 

" He is coming with us! " barked Miss Minch. 
" He is a gentleman, and he will not stay and see 
two ladies put upon and insulted and turned out 
of doors in danger of their lives ! " 

" Calvin! " faltered the Marquis; he looked 
up, but meeting the steady gaze of the 
brown eyes, looked down again; his hands 
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fumbled nervously at his bag; he was in a 
pitiable state. 

" Calvin," he b^an again, " the ladies — " 

** You cany a name that you are proud of,'' 
Calvin went on, " and you have served your 
countiy. Now, Markis, a fight is goin' on 
right here and now, and I ask you, are you goin' 
to turn your back on it, or are you goin' to right 
about face and walk back into that house 
again ? Speak up ! " 

The sea-captain towered above the little 
landsman, and his voice rang out in a clear tone 
of command. Mr. Bean cowered trembling 
before him; his little wateiy eyes peered up- 
ward imploringly, but there was no relenting 
in. Calvin Parks's face. " Speak up! " he 
repeated sternly. 

Suddenly a change came over the Marquis. 
He dropped the bag; he straightened his narrow 
shoulders, drawing a deep breath. Then he 
stepped to Calvin's side. "I will stay!" he 
said. 

There was a moment's silence ; then he turned 
to the women. " Ladies, you must excuse me. 
I should have been happy to accommodate you, 
but I bear a great name, as Cap'n Parks reminds 
me, and I must live up to it. My house is free 
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to you; here is the key; and I hope you will be 
comfortable there. You can meal next door, 
as I told you, and — and — in short, I hope 
you will be comfortable. If — if I should 
escape with my life — '' his voice faltered — 
** it is my hope that at some future day I may 
join you there. If not, ladies, farewell! '' He 
made a bow which was not without a certain 
forlorn dignity. 

" Well, I really do swan ! '" said the stage 
driver. " Is anybody goin' this trip ? This 
is real interestin', but I aim to keep schedule 
time, and — " 

" Hold on! " said Calvin, " Markis, shake 
hands! It's all right. You go on with the 
ladies — I judge you were plannin' to take 'em 
to your house ? — and make 'em comfortable. 
Me and Mis' Lovely can make shift all right. 
I don't expect we shall really need you. Only 
I couldn't — " his voice rose again — "I 
couldn't but try whether there was a man inside 
your shirt-front or only a boiled potato. Shake, 
old feller, and a good voyage to you! Ladies, 
I hope you will have a pleasant trip, and enjoy 
your stay at Markis 's house. I wish you well, 
and I hope there's no malice borne anywhere." 

The stage lumbered off, and Calvin Parks stood 
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watching it for a few minutes. '* The ways is 
mysterious ! '' he said, slowly. "" The ways is 
certainly mysterious.'* 

He reflected in silence, looking up and down 
the road and then at the house. 

" Hossy," he said, " I guess if they can be in 
such a huny to save their skins, as aren't any- 
thing very special to look at, it behooves us 
make sure that our little gal don't get no hurt 
done to her rosy cheeks. You stand right there, 
that's a good little Hossy, and I'll go fetch her 
out this minute of time." 

Leaving the brown horse cropping clover by 
the gate, Calvin sped with long strides across 
the front dooryard where the grass was begin- 
ning to show green through the brown. As he 
approached the house he heard a curious sound, 
a faint, regular beat as of dry sticks clapped 
together. As he passed the sitting-room the 
sound grew louder; he stepped to the window 
and looked in. 

Mrs. Mercy Lovely was sitting in an arm 
chair, leaning back with an air of being at peace 
with all the world, a broad smile on her comely 
face. Beside her on a low stool sat Mr. Ivory 
Cheeseman. He was leaning forward, his 
wrinkled face alight, mirth and triimiph in eveiy 
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line and furrow, clapping his little dry hands 
together, making the sound that Calvin had 
heard; and in the middle of the room a figure 
in shirt and trousers, with disfigured face and 
tumbled brown curls, was vigorously dancing 
the sailor's hornpipe. 



CHAPTER XXn 



REVELATION 



Five minutes after the door had shut on the 
last trunk Jim Lovely came whooping and 
clattering down the stairs, just as his mother 
came out of the kitchen. 

" Jim Lovely, go back to bed this minute! " 
she commanded. " Are you crazy ? " 

" They've gone ! '' shouted Jim. 

" OflF to Buenos Ayres 
And put into the Pit for repairs 
And the devil a one that cares; 
Rumpty toodle! " 

" Shut your mouth I *' said Mrs. Lovely. 
** Sure as death they'll have forgot something 
and come back for it, and then we shall have 
had our trouble for our pains. Go back to bed, 
I tell you!'' 

" Not much! " cried Jim, capering about the 
hall. " They've gone, I tell you; I could see the 
top of the stage from my bed, and I see it go. 
Here! somebody play me something; I've got 
to dance ! " 

He sprang into the front room, where Mr. 
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Cheeseman was surveying the portrait of Mrs. 
Muffin with looks of strong disfavor. 

" IVe got to dance ! " he repeated. " We've 
outmanoeuvred 'em and outsailed 'em, and 
they're 

" Down, hull down, 

With a leak below the line. 
And Uncle Davy Jones 
Will ask 'em home to dine! 

Clap on the marrowbones. Uncle Ivory! I've 
got to work this oflF some way ! " 

The old man sat down and began to clap his 
hands together. Mrs. Lovely, after a glance 
through the window, suddenly relaxed, and 
sank into a chair with a long sigh of relief. 
Mittie May, coning from the inner room, stood 
in the doorway with a look half glad, half 
troubled. 

'* We chased them through the narrows." 

sang the sailor in his mellow baritone: 

" We chased 'em through the narrows. 
We chased 'em up the bay. 
And we give 'em what was good for 'em 
Before they got away 
And they're down, hull down. 
With a leak below the line. 
And Uncle Davy Jones 
Will ask 'em home to dine! " 
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Higher and higher the young sailor sprang, 
snapping his fingers like castanets, in time with 
the old man's clapping. Broader and broader 
grew Mrs. Lovely's smile of peaceful triumph; 
brighter and brighter twinkled Mr. Cheeseman's 
little gray eyes; only Mittie May, standing in 
the doorway, still wore a troubled look, and her 
white forehead was twisted into anxious lines. 

Suddenly she uttered a cry. " Uncle Cal ! 
oh. Uncle Cal!" 

The others looked up, and smile and dance 
stopped together, for Calvin Parks stood in the 
doorway looking at them with sombre eyes. 

There was a silence; to Mittie May, her 
heart beating to suffocation, her eyes filled with 
tears, speech frozen on her lips, it seemed to 
last hours, yet it was only a brief space before 
Calvin spoke. 

"' What's all this ? " he asked, as he had asked 
at the gate a few minutes before. " What's goin' 
on here ? " 

"I — I'm feelin' better, Cap'n ! " said Jim 
Lovely. ** Thank you kindly, sir ! " 

** He's feelin' better, Cal," said Mr. Cheese- 
man in a tone of anxious geniality. ** In fact, 
sir, I — come to look him over, I guess we mis- 
took some of the symptoms. What say ? " 
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Calvin Parks looked from one to the other; 
then he fixed his eyes on Mrs. Lovely. " I'd 
like to know just how things is, Ma'am," he 
said, " if agreeable to you. *' 

His voice was quiet, but very stern. Mercy 
Lovely rose, and with one ample gesture seemed 
to sweep the two men behind her. 

" You shall, Cap'n Parks! " she said. " You 
shall hear every first word and last. Sit down, 
sir! no reason you should stand in your own 
house." 

Calvin made a motion with his hand, but re- 
mained standing. Mittie May glided over to him 
and stole her hand into his, but he did not re- 
turn her tearful glance. 

"My own house!" he repeated steadily. 

Yes, ma'am, I am waiting." 
Your own house," said Mrs. Lovely firmly, 
" and the first time in six months it has been so." 

Calvin started slightly, and a flush crept over 
his brown cheek. 

" I have now been with you, Cap'n Parks, a 
matter of two years," the lady went on. " I 
trust the arrangement has been agreeable to 
you ac it has to me — until the past six months. 
Then there come into the house a parcel of 
folks as had no right to be in it. We had had all 
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kinds, sir, since first I come; you brought in 
the lame, the halt, and the blind, or the equal 
of 'em. I had expected to do for two, and I 
often did for a dozen. But 'twas Scripture, 
and goodness besides, and I never said a word, 
but tended *em as well as I knew how." Her 
voice trembled slightly, though never losing its 
clear incisive ring. 

Calvin opened his lips, but she motioned him 
imperatively to silence. " If yew please! " she 
said. " You have asked for the facts, and you 
are gettin' 'em. As I said, there come into this 
house a parcel of folks as had no right to be in 
it; a parcel of sponges and bloodsuckers^ as 
heard of your weakness, for such I must count 
it, Cap'n Parks, and askin' your pardon for 
usin' the word; they smelled out a soft thing, 
and in they come, and down they settled. What 
I have borne this six months past I defy tongue to 
tell. Mittie May knows a good deal of it, but 
yet she don't know all. Them three have 
moused and nosed and wormed about this house 
like the vermin they are. I've stopped 'em here 
and I've stopped 'em there, and I've tried eveiy 
fair way to get rid of 'em, but 'twas no use. If 
you'd known all that was goin' on here, Calvin 
Parks — "she stopped suddenly and felt in 
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her pocket; drew out a key and handed it to 
Calvin. 

" The key of your desk! '' she said. " IVe 
had it all the time. I found Miss Minch about 
to search it, and Iryin' to get Lafayette to help 
her. She thought you had hid a will in her 
favor or some such truck. She offered me money 
not to tell you, and I put pepper in her coflFee for 
a week after and she never dar*st say a word. 
And here! " she drew out a second key. " Key 
to Mary's closet! I found that Muffin woman 
in there, snoopin' about amongst her clothes. 
I took her by the scruflF of her neck and walked 
her back to her room, and I put toast crumbs 
in her bed for ten days, and she never dar*st say 
a word. And here!" with a swift movement 
she opened a table drawer and drew out an article 
of apparel. " Your braces that Mary worked 
you! I found Lafayette tiyin' of 'em on, and 
I used 'em over his back till he bawled mur- 
der, and he never dar'st say a word ! And I'm 
not tellin' you the half of it, nor yet the quarter." 

Calvin took the objects with a dazed look; 
again he tried to speak, but Mrs. Lovely swept 
on resistless. " While I was studyin' what to 
do, here comes Jim home, and his Pa to follow 
soon. Now what was I to do? Was I to go 
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and leave you a prey to them leeches ? (That 
was what they was waitin* for.) I guess not! 
Was I goin' to give up beat and leave them 
crowin* and chueklin' on your doorstep? I 
guess not ! Me and Jim put our heads together, 
and he told me of a trick he and his mate played 
once on a mean man as was boatswain over 'em. 

* We done thus and. so/ he says, * and we won 
out ; and why shouldn't you ? ' And I says, 

• Jim,' I says, * I will ' ! " 

" Mittie May ! " said Calvin, laying his hand 
on the girl's head as she leaned against him. 
Mittie May took his hand and kissed it, but 
made no reply. 

" Mittie May had no part nor lot in it! " 
said Mrs. Lovely. " We judged right to tell 
her, but she neither helped nor hindered; there 
was no need for her to do the one, nor she 
couldn't have done the other. My mind was 
made up! We called in Uncle Ivory here, and 
he joined in glad and willin', didn't you. Uncle 
Ivory ? " 

" Glad and willin' ! " assented the old man 
with an emphatic nod. " I count it for right- 
eousness, friend Calvin. I'd do it again." 

" Jim had done the trick once," Mrs. Lovely 
continued, " and he done it again. He colored 
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his face with berry-juice, and he come stumblin' 
and staggerin' in hete, and you know the rest. 
All except the rash. I put that on this momin* 
with cranberty sauce. There! Now you can 
do just as you're a mind to, Cap'n Parks, about 
how you'll take this. Your house is free to you 
once more, and I'm free to go to mine when 
Cap'n Lovely comes. What I done, I done 
for the best accordin' as I see it; and now if 
you'll excuse me," she added with a sudden 
flash, " I'll go and see to my supper, for spend 
the whole livin' afternoon in clack and clatter 
is a thing I cannot abide, let it be with others 
as it may." 

She was gone, and silence fell on the little 
group; a breathless silence, like that which 
follows a cannonade. Calvin Parks dropped 
into a chair, keeping fast hold of Mittie May's 
hand; the girl sank on her knees beside him, 
and stroked his brown hand, looking in his face 
with anxious tenderness. 

Presently Uncle Ivory Cheeseman rose to his 

feet. " Jim," he said, " let's you and I go take 

a look at the stock. Mebbe Cap'n Parks will 

follow on presently ; I expect he wants a chance 

^o get his breath first." 

He slipped out, followed by Jim. Calvin 
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took no notice, but continued to look before 
him with absent brown eyes. Presently he said 
under his breath " Mary ! " 

" Dear Uncle Cal ! *' said Mittie May, laying 
her bright head on his knee. 

Calvin cleared his throat and spoke cheerfully. 

" Your Aunt Mary thought a sight of Mercy 
Lovely, Mittie May. She called her the best 
friend she had, and I expect she was. You 
might be helpin' her a mite with supper, little 
gal; I — I'll set a spell, I guess; I'm kind of 
jolted up, as you may say. 1*11 set tranquil a 
spell, and then I'll join the men folks. What 
say ? " 

To the end of his life. Uncle Ivoiy Cheese- 
man spoke with bated breath of the supper Mrs. 
Lovely set before them that night. To begin 
with, every homely treasure that the Sill farm- 
house boasted was brought out; the double 
damask table cloth spun and woven by Ma Sill 
in her girlhood, the brown crockery with the 
Tower of London on it, the blue jug that had 
come over with Paul Jones in the Ranger. The 
table was ablaze with color ; with warm gold of 
fricasseed chicken and popoyers, with rich brown 
of porterhouse steak, (no cow this time!) with 
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crimson of jelly and cranberry sauce. And the 
coffee! and the rolls! and the plum cake and 
quince preserves! 

Never was a merrier parly gathered round a 
supper table. Whatever Calvin's thoughts had 
been, he brought nothing but gaiety to greet 
his guests. The lines of care had vanished from 
his forehead; he laughed and cracked jokes 
and told stories; he was the gayest of the gay. 
Mittie May was like a bird let loose; a blue- 
bird, Jim thought, for she had the blue dress 
on to-night, and it was all a-flutter with ribbons. 
Her laughter trilled and rang like bird-song; 
and Uncle Calvin's dry frosty cackle responded 
like the rustle of dry leaves. Jim too was in 
a state of high excitement, and ate much more 
than was good for him through sheer absence of 
mind; only Mrs. Lovely maintained a massive 
calm, spoke little, ate little; only the sparkle of 
her eye and the upward tilt of her chin betrayed 
the conqueror resting on his laurels. 

" Why, Mis' Lovely,'* said Calvin, as he 
leaned back in his chair, at peace with all the 
world; " I thought I had fathomed your cookin' 
prett}' well this two years, but I never see in my 
life such a spread as you've give us to-night. 
I expect I shall need a derrick to h'ist me out 
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of my chair. Why, one would think it was 
Thanksgivin' Day!" 

" I expect it is! " said Mrs. Lovely quietly; 
then her eyes began to twinkle and her whole 
face broke into rosy smiles. 

" If you must know the whole truth, Cap'n 
Parks," she said, "Jim there, with his fool 
dancin', spoUt my whole plan. I didn't mean 
you should know a thing about what had been 
goin' on till after supper! " 



CHAPTER XXin 



IN SPRING TIME 



Spring had come again; spring was eveiy- 
whete. Shining spring down in the meadows, 
where the brooks ran babbling and sparkling 
between the willow clumps, and the violets and 
eyebrights were starring the new green with 
white and purple; blowing spring on the hill 
tops, where the May wind was tossing the 
birches and rustling the dry leaves; singing 
spring in every apple-tree branch where blue- 
bird and song-sparrow were house-himting and 
building; spring too, sober yet cheerful, in the 
breast of Calvin Parks as he drove along Three- 
Tree Road on his way to Mrs. Lippitt's house, 
tie gazed about him, and his look spoke good 
will to all the world. Now and again he checked 
the brown horse to look at some bird flitting 
from branch to branch, or to examine some 
flower standing by the wayside. 

There's the elecampane sproutin' ! " he said. 

That's a fine plant! Mary'd have liked a 
root of that. Now! look how strange things 
come about! A year ago, I couldn't find her 
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nowhere, and now I can't miss her. Why, she's 
everywhere, 'pears as though, in every green 
thing she set by and spoke of. Part and parcel 
of the whole concern! I expect we all be, if 
all was known." 

A robin on a white birch twig burst into a 
golden torrent of song, assurance and confirma- 
tion in every note. 

"It's so!" said Calvin; "you know, don't 
you, old feller? And put it prettier than 
what I can. That's right!" 

Presently the red chimneys of Mrs. Lippitt's 
house pricked cheerfully over the top of a little 
rise. Now the whole house came into view, and 
Hossy whinnied and quickened his pace to a 
round trot. Eveiybody liked to hurry a little 
in going to Mrs. Lippitt's house and to linger 
a little in leaving it. 

Here too it was spring ; growing spring in the 
neat rows of green in the garden, blossoming 
spring in the ranks of young trees, plum and 
cherry and apple, in the nursery that flanked the 
house on the other side. 

" And I shouldn't be a mite surprised if it 
was spring with them two," said Calvin, " to 
judge by their looks! " 

Mr. Pan^ and Miss Lucy 'Liza were in the 
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nursery pruning trees. That is, Mr. Panky was 
pruning, duly armed with knife and shears. 
Miss Lucy 'Liza moved softly beside him. The 
dress she wore might have been planned for 
this very time and place. A clear fine print, 
with a brown stripe, just the color of the young 
tree-trunks, and between the stripes little nose- 
gays of pink flowers* A pink ribbon fluttered 
at her neat collar ; her soft brown hair, the faint 
rose-color in her cheeks, all seemed to match. 
Stepping daintily along, she held up her white 
cambric apron by the two comers, and caught the 
twigs that dropped from the shears. Her mild 
face was full of gentle light ; she looked up with 
a happy awe at the equally mild countenance 
that bent eagerly toward her. 

"See that!" said Calvin Parks. " AmH 
that pretty? 'Tisn't only yearlin' birds that 
mate, little Hossy; you want to make a note 
of that! Momin', Miss Lucy 'Liza," he called. 
" Momin' to you. Elder! " 

The pair turned joyfully at the sound of his 
voice, and hastened to meet him. " Mr. Parks, 
weVe been looking for you this week past! " 
said Miss Lucy 'Liza. " Mother's been real 
wishful for you, and I expect we all have." 

" Is that so ? " said Calvin. " I am pleased 
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to hear it, surely. Well! and here you are in 
the midst of things, ain't you ? I must say your 
trees look complete. Elder. Didn't take no 
harm from that late frost, eh ? '* 

" No, sir! no, sir! " said Mr. Panky joyfully. 
" Providence graciously spared them to us. I 
trust you were equally favored." 

" I covered mine ! " said Calvin. 

" Oh, so did we, Mr. Parks ! " said Miss Lucy 
'Liza. ** We pinned newspapers over every 
single one. It was a chore, but Mr. Panl^ 
is so strong, and so swift in his move- 
ments! " 

" Is ! " said Calvin, looking thoughtfully at 
Mr. Panky, who blushed with pleasure and 
coughed modestly. 

" And he the livin' moral of that bald-sided 
old hair trunk up attic ! " Calvin reflected. 
" The human heart, take it by and large, is a 
singular article." 

" I never could have done it without Miss 
Lippitt," Mr. Panky was saying eagerly. " The 
skill was all in her hands, I am sure you will 
believe, Mr. Parks. Brute strength," he ex- 
panded his narrow chest, and blinked quite 
fiercely, " avails little without the — the finer 
elements, the delicacy, the exquisite nicely — 
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of the — in short, ladies. Am I not right, Mr. 
Parks ? " 

" Every time! *' said Calvin calmly. " Mother 
smart. Miss Lucy 'Liza ? " 

" Not real smart, Cap'n Parks, these last 
days," replied Miss Lucy 'Liza. " She's hav- 
ing her neuralgy again, and it does distress her. 
It will do her good to see you, I know ; she always 
says the sight of you is medicine to her." 

" Now is that a compliment," asked Calvin, 
" or the reverse ? I shouldn't wish to be con- 
sidered in the light of senna. Miss Lucy 'Liza, 
nor yet of castor oil." 

" Now Cap'n Parks! when you know what 
I mean! Now if you'll excuse me I'll step in 
and tell Mother you are here. She'll want to 
prink up a little, I expect. That's if you can 
spare me, Mr. Panky ! " She turned to Mr. 
Panky with the prettiest air of eager deference. 
" Perhaps you will be talking \^th Cap'n Parks 
till I come back ? I do love to help, it's such 
beautiful work. Not that I can be of much 
assistance, of course — " 

" Miss Lippitt," said Mr. Panky seriously, 
" I don't know what I should do without you." 

Miss Lucy 'Liza flushed like a mild sunset — 
none of your flaring scarlets, but a tender veiled 
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rose color, — and with a grateful glance turned 
away toward the house. The two men looked 
after her. 

'" 'Nice gal ! " said Calvin. '" At least perhaps 
not exactly gal, but the next thing to it." 

** She is the acme of humanity ! " said Mr. 
Panl^ solemnly. ** She is a perfect woman, sir! '' 

" Now! " said Calvin. " I want to know if 
she is.'' 

He looked kindly at the little man ; then after 
a few moments he spoke again. 

'' Elder," he said, '' I was thinkin' as I rode 
along that it was spring!" 

Mr. Panky looked up in mild surprise at 
this self-evident proposition. '* Undoubtedly, sir, 
it is ! " he said. ** That joyous season has in- 
deed arrived." 

" I see the "birds hoverin' round," Calvin 
continued, *' seekin' their matin' places, and I 
thought — well, like this ; that nature was kind 
of gatherin' herself up in twos, as you might 
say, and that spring was — what I would say, 
that it was real pleasant and accordin' to nature 
to see birds and to see folks gatherin' in couples. 
And then — while these things were in a measure 
ramblin' about in my mind, why — I come 
along hcTe, and there I see you and Lucy 'Liza 
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prunin' the trees together, and a pleasant picture 
it was." 

He paused, Mr. PanJcy looked up, and a 
painful flush overspread his thin face. 

"Elder Panky," said Calvin kindly. "I 
expect it's spring weather with you, isn't that 
so ? Inside as well as out ? '' 

Mr. Panky passed a trembling hand across 
his brow, and made several ineffectual attempts 
to speak; at length — 

" Mr. Parks," he said, " I will not pretend to 
misunderstand you. The heart, sir, is always 
ready for spring." 

" That's right! " assented Calvin heartily, 
" that's what I was tryin' to get at." 

" The heart is always young," Mr. Panl^ 
went on. " My — my own heart to-day, sir, 
leaps up and sings with the birds; but the 
fleshly envelope is, I fear, unsuited to the festal 
season. I — I am not an attractive person, 
sir! I am well aware of it." 

" Go 'long! " said Calvin. " You're full as 
attractive as most folks of your age. Elder; more 
so than some I have known." 

Mr. Panky looked down with distaste at his 
person, encased in a linen duster, at his thin 
legs and congress shoes. 
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" You — you could not imagine a lovely 
woman, Mr. Parks, one formed to adorn lind 
to — to illuminate — you could not imagine 
such a person feeling any interest — any tender 
interest — in this withered trunk ? *' 

"I could!'' said Calvin firmly. "I do." 
" If I could think so/' cried Mr. Panky wist- 
fully ; " if I could believe so — Mr. Parks, it 
is but a few months since I told you from a 
sincere heart that life held three chief thoughts 
for me. Mother, Home and Heaven. To these, 
if you remember, I later added three others. Weal, 
Work and Worship; with these, sir, I thought 
my cup would be full, and would continue to 
run over — with the oil of gladness — down to 
the skirts of my garments, to use the Scriptural 
allusion, though not accurately descriptive of 
the attire of our own time — so long as life 
should endure. But lately, my friend, I have 
found that my mind was disturbed on these 
points. In repeating the formula that I was 
resolved should govern my life, a thought was 
constantly intruding itself — the thought that 
Weal could not be perfect for me without the 
addition of a fourth word — also, curiously 
enough, commencing with the letter W; a 
word as sacred, sir, as any of the others before 
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mentioned ; the word — *' he glanced timidly 
around, and his voice dropped almost to a whis- 
per; " the word — Wife! " 

" W! '' repeated Calvm slowly. " W — Dou- 
ble you ! why — why, there it is ! " 

" I beg your pardon, sir! " said Mr. Panky, 
looking up in some bewilderment. 

" I believe," said Calvin, still more slowly, 
** that I made a joke. I guess it's the first time 
ever I did — that kind. But it's a foolish way 
of speakin', and I'm goin' to use plain language. 
Elder, twelve year ago this spring, I was feelin* 
something the way you do." 

Mr. Panky started and looked up in amaze- 
ment. 

" I was so! " said Calvin gravely. " I had 
found " — his voice trembled for a moment, 
then steadied itself, *Uhe woman I wanted for 
my own. I knew I wanted her bad, and that — 
well, it appeared as if life wasn't likely to be 
real interestin' without I got her ; but I thought 
just as you do, pretty much; I wasn't good 
enough, and I was homely, and none too stiddy 
in my ways — I don't mean drink or like that, 
but I'd been a rambler and a rover all my days, 
and — all about it, I hadn't the face to tell her 
how I felt. 
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** Then one day a friend — he was a good 
one, and no mistake — seein' what was goin' 
on, just triced me up and give me the cat; told 
me to quit thinkin' about myself and consider 
her; told me she needed a partner and a home 
full as much as what I did; told me, in short, 
that I was a turnip-head, and to quit all that 
and just rusUe in and get her. And I did! 
And — well, no need to go into that. For ten 
years I had, and she had, all the Lord had to 
give — except children ! '* his voice faltered once 
more, but rallied again to its steadfast cheerful 
note. "* Then it was time for her to go, and she 
went — a little ways, over beyond." 

Both men were silent for a few moments. Mr. 
Panky laid a trembling hand on Calvin's arm; 
Calvin nodded. 

" Them's as nice-lookin' young trees as ever 
I see!** he said presently. "Bell-flowers, be 
they ? I expect you'll do great things with them. 
Well, what I would say is, the man that done me 
that good turn was Uncle Ivory Cheeseman, 
own brother to Mis' lippitt and Uncle to Lucy 
'Liza. Now, Elder Panky, what he said to me, 
I say in turn to you. Luc^ 'Liza needs a man 
to take care of her. Her Ma is aged and liable 
to pass away most any time; and I happen to 
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know that the one and only reason why she 
wouldn't be pleased to go is leavin' Lucy 'Liza 
alone in the world. Lucy 'Liza ain't fitted to 
live alone; she's tender, she's lovin', and — 
but there! what's the use of talkin'? I'm 
goin' on into the house and send her out here; 
and if you don't make use of your opportunity, 
Elder, why — I shall think I've mistook pars- 
nips for beefsteak. So long ! " and with a 
friendly clap on the shoulder Calvin Parks 
strode into the house. 

" Well! " he cried, as he stooped in the low 
doorway. *' How's the smartest woman, in the 
county this momin' ? " 

" Oh, dear, I don't know, Cap'n Parks," 
said Mrs. lippitt. " If you'd asked how the 
biggest fool in the county was, mebbe I could 
tell you." 

** Now what a way that is to talk! " said 
Calvin cheerily. " What is it, Ma Lippitt ? " 

" She thinks she wasn't real prudent yester- 
day," said Miss Lucy 'Liza soothingly. " I 
tell her we can't all be Solomons all the time. 
Her supper didn't set real good, and I expect 
she took a mite of cold, sitting by the win- 
dow." 

** My supper didn't set at all," said the old 
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lady, ** and small blame to it; my stomach never 
would harbor sausage comfortable any time of 
day, and yet I must go and eat one at night. 
I told Lucy 'Liza not to let me." 

*' Yes, mother, you did," said Miss Lucy 'Liza 
gently. 

** And she set 'em over the other side of the 
table so's I couldn't get 'em when she went out 
for the sauce," the old lady went on, *' and that 
was enough." 

** You riz up and got 'em ? " said Calvin 
with a grin. 

" I did ; what do you suppose ? If the Lord 
has any special place set aside for old fools I 
wish to goodness He'd take me there." 

"Miss Lucy 'Liza," said Calvin; "Elder 
Panky's in great need of some help, and I ain't 
real handy — let alone havin' no apron on!" 
he added with a twinkle. " He said if I was 
goin' to set and visit with Mother a spell — 
what say ? " 

" Oh ! surely I will hasten ! " cried Miss Lucy 
'Liza, the soft color suiting into her face. ** If 
you can spare me, Mother ? " 

" I should be relieved ! " said Mrs. Lippitt ; 
" the way you hover this momin', Lucy 'liza, 
would give the fidgets to a stone post." 
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Miss Lucy Xiza gave her a look of tender 
apology, and vanished. 

Set down, Cap*n Parks ! '* said the old lady. 

Lucy 'Liza drives me to distraction some days, 
she's so good. She was tryin' to rub my arm, 
just 'cause the doctor said to. I never did like 
to be rubbed, and I like it less every day." 

** Have a clove drop ? " said Calvin drawing a 
package from his pocket. "They're real hot; 
ta^ste just the way you feel, I expect." 

" Well, they do! " said the old lady; and the 
comers of her funny little mouth began to curl 
up into her quaint semicircular smile. "" There ! 
I wish't I had you for a doctor, Cap'n Parks. 
You always make me feel better." 

" I wish't you had," said Calvin. He twink- 
led at her benignantly. " But I expect you are 
goin' to feel better still. Mother Lippitt, in about 
half a shake. I expect you are goin' to feel as fit 
as a fiddle, old lady, and rise up out of your chair 
and dance." 

" What do you mean ? " cried Mrs. Lippitt, 
bringing her hands together in a trembling clap. 
" Calvin Parks, what are you sayin' to me ? 
What makes you look like that ? You don't — 
you don't mean — " 

Calvin sat down, and taking one of the little 
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wrinkled hands in his, began to stroke it 
gently. 

" Do you remember," he said, " something 
you said to me along back last summer ? '' 

'* Something I said to you ? '' repeated the old 
lady vaguely. 

** Something about Lucy 'Liza ? And do you 
remember what I said we must try and see about ? 
Don't tell me you have fotgotten. Mother 
Lippitt! " 

The old woman began to tremble all over, 
like a dry branch shaken in the wind. ** No, 
I haven't forgot ! " she said. " I expect I'm 
a wicked plannin' old woman, Calvin, but I 
can't help it. Why do you bring that up now ? " 

" It's spring weather ! " said Calvin. " Every- 
thing shows it. Mis' Lippitt, and there isn't 
anything or anybody but what feels it one way 
or another; birds and flowers and critters, 
and — and folks ! " He glanced over his 
shoulder, through the open window; his voice 
changed, and he rose rather hurriedly to his feet. 

" Elder Panky's a real clever man, isn't he ? " 
he said casually. " He appears to be comin' 
into the house and Lucy 'Liza with him. I guess 
I must be goin'. Mis' Lippitt. My horse — " 

But it was too late. Mr. Panky and Miss 
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Lucy 'Liza were in the room; were stonding 
hand in hand before the old woman, two happy 
children, spring shining in their mild eyes and 
their gentle, worn faces. 

" Mrs. Lippitt," said Mr. Panky in a trem- 
bling voice. " I come to you a suppliant this 
day, a humble and unworthy suppliant. The 
sweetest and loveliest of women has consented to 
make me the most blest of men. Oh, Mrs. 
Lippitt, may I humbly sue for your consent also ? 
Will you let me be a son to you ? May I feel 
that my lot is crowned indeed by Mother, Home 
and Heaven ? " 

But Mother Lippitt could not speak, could 
only burst into happy tears, and sob and laugh 
and sob again; and while the two lovers bent 
over her in anxious tenderness, soothing and 
reassuring, Calvin Parks slipped quietly out, 
and made his way to where the brown horse was 
peacefully cropping the buttercups. 

" Now, you little Hossy,'' he said as he clam- 
bered to his seat, " weVe done a good morning's 
work, and the sooner we are off home the better. 
Gitty up, you! " 



CHAPTER XXIV 



GOOD-BYE 



As Calvin said, nature seemed to be gathering 
herself up in couples. Here in the barnyard 
at the Farm, blue-birds were fluttering and 
twittering in pairs about the great cherry tree 
where their nest was building; robins were 
strutting and running in pairs on the green, 
stopping to listen for worms, snatching a hasty 
meal, then flying back — always in pairs — to 
the nest that wad already finished in the crotch 
of the red maple ; while under the tree Mr. and 
Mrs. Rhode Island Red, still more fore-handed, 
were proudly leading out their first brood. And 
sitting on the stone wall under the blossoming 
cherry tree, still another pair watched these 
things with eyes of morning. To be more exact, 
Mittie May watched them; for looking as she 
did to-day, it would not have been in human 
nature for Jim to watch anything but her. If 
spring, sweet and spare, had walked with Miss 
Lucy 'Liza among her fruit-trees, what goddess 
was this that shone apparent in IVGttie May this 
May morning? Or was that tranquil vision, 
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perhaps, the shadow merely of spring past? 
For everything about Mittie May was glowing 
and glancing, rippling and fluttering, in a won- 
derful way. The cherry-blossoms were not 
whiter than her forehead, but — though it was 
too far north for peaches, — peach blossoms 
shone in her cheeks, and in the rosy sunset cloud 
that was really a pink gingham dress. Cherry- 
blossoms again for her apron, but what, oh! what 
spring flower of Eden to match the blue of 
her eyes ? 

The lad's own eyes were misty as he gazed at 
her ; love and longing held him dumb ; he could 
only look and look, and wonder if she could hear 
the heart that throbbed so wildly under his 
blue jumper. 

" Listen to that song sparrow ! " said Mittie 
May softly. *' Did you ever hear anything so 
sweet in your life ? " 

"Yes!'' said Jim with an effort. "Yes, I 
did ; sweeter ! " 

" I don't believe it! " said the girl. " I don't 
believe all the foreign birds in the world could 
sing sweeter. And — oh, Jim ! do just look at 
that blue-bird ! It doesn't seem as if it could be 
real, does it? Did ever you see such a lovely 
blue in your life ? " 
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" Yes! " said Jim, and his voice sounded 
strange and husky in his own ears. ** Yes, I 
did; lovelier!** 

Mittie May turned on him with wondering 
eyes. ** What do you mean?" she asked; 
and meeting his gaze her voice faltered. 
** What — makes you speak so strange, Jim ? ** 

Jim tried to speak, but the words would not 
come; he held out his hands with a gesture 
of appeal, passionate yet shy. 

"I — I don't understand! *' faltered the girl. 
" What do you want, Jim ? ** 

** I want you ! ** cried Jim, and then the words 
came in a torrent. " Oh! " he cried, " what do 
I care about birds, or — or anything else except 
you? You talk about them singin', and all 
the time I'm hearin' you speak. You talk 
about blue-birds, and all the time I'm thinkin' 
about your eyes. Mittie May, don't you know ? 
Don't you understand? I want you, and the 
rest of the world don't signify, not a straw! 
Don't you — don't you want me, dear ? " 

"Oh, Jim!" said Mittie May. "I didn't 
know it, but I — I guess I do ! " 

• •••••••* 

On Three-Tree Road, about half way be- 
tween Mrs. Lippitt's house and the Forks, stand 
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the great pines which give the road its name. 
It must not be thought that these are the only 
trees on the road; quite the contrary. There 
are trees all along it, here nodding together in 
groups like village gossips, with others picking 
up their skirts and following them across the 
fields to hear what they are saying ; there stand- 
ing in line like files of soldiers guarding the peace 
of the highway. But these are ordinary trees, 
graceful elms and sturdy maples, with a sprin* 
kling of spruce and fir, and an old gnarled hem- 
lock or two. There might be hundreds of such, 
and still the three pines would dominate the 
road and give it its name and its character. 

First growth, the neighbors proudly said; 
certainly they were big enough for it. Each 
one had a twist somewhere which had saved it 
when the forest came down; they were not 
straight enough for masts; the early lumberer 
passed them by. Then, while there was still 
plenty of pine to be had, a house was built 
under the shelter of the three pines — so the 
story went; no trace of it was left, or had been 
in the memory of man — built by some tree- 
lovers, strange folk in those days, when the 
forest was counted a foe, and ruthless war was 
waged against it. Three generations of sturdy 
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farmers guarded the great pines jealously. 
Some woman of their race, a shadowy figure with 
mystic powers, laid a curse upon the hand that 
should set axe to their roots. L^end sprang 
up around them. A neighboring farmer, it 
was said, coveting the solid cords of lumber 
going to waste in his view, came stealthily by 
night to fell the three pines. This was already 
after the rude cabin and its inhabitants had 
mouldered to dust, but the cellar-place still 
yawned, half hidden with bramble and wild vine, 
and he was found in it next morning with a 
broken neck. 

Now the three trees towered above all the 
country side, and every dweller on Three-Tree 
Road was proud of them and derived a sort 
of cachet of respectability and romance from 
their neighborhood. One hundred and fifty 
feet high, twenty-five feet in circumference; 
their sides seamed and scarred with two cen- 
turies of storm and frost; their vast crowns 
lifting layer above layer of black-green plumes, 
stirring softly, singing softly their everlasting 
song of the sea. 

The brown horse stopped under the three 
pines, and went to sleep. Apparently it was 
his custom, for Calvin Parks took no notice 
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of him, but sat quietly looking up into the whis- 
pering green tent above him. A little breeze was 
blowing, and the green plumes were swaying, and 
the song was sounding deep and murmurous. 

" A goin* in the tree-tops ! '* said Calvin, 
" Ain't that it ? Scripture, though I can't 
rightly say where. Mary would know. A goin' 
in the tree-tops. Well! that's what I'm after. 
Hark to it! " he listened in silence for a few 
minutes; the murmur rose and fell, rose and 
fell ; it was the sound of the sea breaking on a 
rocky shore. 

" Mysterious, ain't it ? " said Calvin, talking 
as was his wont, half to his horse, half to him- 
self. " Mysterious how, come to think of it, 
you can't get away from the sea. The Lord 
prefers water, I'm obliged to think; must so do, 
or He wouldn't have made so much more of it 
than what He did of land. And look — " he 
waved his hand over the landscape in its delicate 
green-brown dress of early spring — " look at 
how you see it everywhere! Take a mowin' 
field or a piece of grain; the minute they get 
any growth they take to wavin' ; view it from a 
little ways off and you'd say 'twas, sea water. 
And come to hear a pine-tree singin' — well, 
there ! and how in time do they know ? " He 
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looked upward again. ** I expect they are 
taught ! " he said reverently. *^ I expect that 
is what they are.'* 

Again he was silent, listening, for a long time. 
The brown horse slumbered peacefully; there 
are few passers on Three-Tree Road; the pines 
had it all their own way. 

At length Calvin roused himself and took up 
the reins, which had been hanging loose over 
the dasher. 

" Hossy," he said, " all about it, I've got to go.'* 

He jerked the reins as he spoke. Hossy 
woke, shook himself carefully, and started off 
at his pensive jog-trot. 

" I've got to go! " repeated Calvin. " Not 
for good, you understand. That wouldn't 
square with Mary's ideas nor yet mine. There's 
folks that need shelter and food and friendli- 
ness, and behooves Mary's home and Maiy's 
husband should stand ready to take 'em in; 
but just for a spell I — I've got to go ! Gitly 
up, you Hossy ! Jim can run the farm with one 
hand, Al to help; he really does seem set on 
givin' up seafarin'. All that troubles me is 
Mittie May, and I don't doubt but between 
Mis' Lippitt and Uncle Ivory she'll pass the 
time real pleasant visitin'; there's Eph and 
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Mairthy been beseechin' me, too, to spare her 
for a good visit to them; yes, I expect we can 
fix it some way, little Hossy. Not but what 
'twill be hard to leave the little gal — " he 
broke oflF short. " Why should I leave her ? " 
he asked. " Why shouldn't I take her along ? " 

Unconsciously he jerked the reins as he spoke. 
The brown horse whmnied interest, and quick- 
ened his pace. 

"Take her along!" repeated Calvin. 
" Why — why, I used to promise her, along 
back when she was a little kid, that I'd take 
her along some cruise. She's never been further 
than Bath and the Islands since bom she was. 
Why — think of her sittin' on deck with me, 
listenin' to the water splash, and watchin' the 
banks slip past, and the sails playin' Isick 
and Josh, Isick and Josh — why — and then 
take her ashore — St. Augustine, say ! Show 
her those old ancient buildin's, and palm trees, 
and orange trees — what say ? And darkeys ! 
why, she never seen a darkey, save and except 
old Job Card, and he wasn't what you might 
call more than just run him through the coffee-pot ; 
but show her real black ones and old Mammies 
with hank'chers on theit heads; and pick up 
shells on the beach — I tell ye ! Why — what 
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a laughin* jackass of a dunderhead I've been 
not to think of it before. Gitty up, you little 
Hossy! We'll cut along home and tell her this 
minute of time. There's the house! what'U 
you bet she ain't out in the yard this minute? 
She is ! She and Jim — " 

Yes, Calvin, she and Jim! They do not see 
you, for their backs are turned to the road. 
She and Jim, walking together under the orchard 
trees. His arm is round her waist, his curly 
brown head is bent over her fair locks; her 
young slender figure sways toward him; over- 
head the apple-blossoms are peeping and laugh- 
ing; here, too, Calvin, as well as on Three-Tree 
Road, spring has come. 

Calvin Parks checked the brown horse, and 
sat for a moment motionless in his seat. Then 
with a reverent gesture he took off his battered 
straw hat and bowed his head. 

" O Lord," he said, " I expect you've been 
layin' for this all along. I never — well, you 
see I ain't real quick-sighted, except at sea — 
and probably you didn't intend I should know 
what was brewin', fear I'd make a mess of it 
someways. Well, O Lord, what I would say 
is, I'm more than pleased, and thankful to you. 
Amen! " 



EPILOGUE 

The wedding is over, the wonderful double 
wedding, the like of which was never seen in 
this countryside — nor ever will be, the neigh- 
bors say. Three-Tree Road and the Comers 
are ringing with it. For weeks to come. Si 
Slocum, leaning over his counter, will be telling 
the story to such unhappy ones as illness or 
distance kept away. " I tell ye," he will say, 
" it was the beat; it certainly was. I knew 
Mercy Lovely was a major, but by gum, sir, 
she shew herself a major-general that night. 
From first to last it was the — well, there! the 
handsomest set-out I ever see. Begin with, the 
house was all trimmed up with greens and 
flowers; looked like an arbor, it did. Then the 
manyin' part, real kind of sweet and solenm ; 
you can think just how they would be. Them 
two couples — honest, I see more than one 
person winkin' their eyes to keep the tears 
back, and I didn't see none too clear myself. 
Elder Panky and Lucy 'Liza appeared kind of 
dazed, as if they couldn't sense it that they had 
really got each other, and yet so happy and kind 

888 
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o* sweet and humble; and she lookin* so nice 
in some kind of real suitable-lookin' clo'es — 
I can't say what they were, but they appeared to 
belong to her; and Mittie May in her white 
gown — well, I guess she was a posy, and no 
mistake, and Jim thought so, too. And Calvin 
smilin' till you'd think 'twould meet round 
behind, lettin' on to eveiybody that it might be 
well enough for the others, but he was the hap- 
piest man on the four shores. And Old Elder 
Maydew marryin 'em up as pretty as ever I see. 
"And then the supper! There's where Mis' 
Lovely come out strong, I tell ye. All the cold 
meats, and scalloped oysters and lobster salad, 
and coffee and shrub, and icecream and jelly 
and — well, I ate till I like to have laid down 
and died then and there, and I expect most 
eveiyone did. And the weddin' cake all frosted 
over with kind of didoes, you know, these candy 
plums and caraways and I don't know what 
all — that was Uncle Ivory Cheeseman's doin' ; 
and what does he have in the middle but a little 
model of the farm, and Calvin standin' in the 
door with his hand stretched out. He is the 
beat, that old man! and to see him figurin' 
away in the Virginia Reel with Mittie May, who 
but he, with his old heels %in' h^her than his 
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head — folks can't cut pigeon wings to-day 
like the old folks used — and Jim leadin* out 
Miss Lucy 'Liza,. Mis' Panky I should say! 
and Calvin and Mis' Lovely — I tell you it was 
a sight! I never see Calvin dance before, but 
he has picked up sailor steps, I expect, in furrin 
parts, and he was a caution, surely! and Mercy 
with her silk gown picked up, and takin' them 
little steps she used when she was a gal, showin' 
her pretty feet — used to be the talk of the 
county, Mercy Allen's feet, and she's spry on 
'em yet, for all she has a considerable weight to 
heft. And, 'Lonzo and Job Weazle in the comer ; 
Calvin wouldn't have them left out, not he! 
And old man Pike playin' the fiddle with his 
elbow flyin* till you'd think 'twould fly ofif — 
and while they were at it ground and lofty, here 
comes the door open and in steps Cap'n Lovely, 
(they'd been lookin' for him all day, but his train 
had broke down or something). He looks on 
a minute, and then he slaps his hand on his 
thigh and, ' Jehoshaphat,' he says, ' I expect 
it's time I was home ! ' he says, and he catches 
up old Mother Lippitt, as hasn't left her chair, 
I expect, for six months, and off they go down 
the middle after Calvin and Mercy. Yes, sir! 
take it as a spread, or a show, or however you 
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take it, we'll never have anything like that 
weddin' again in tiiis district! " 

The guests are gone. The house, lately 
shining and singing with lights and music and 
happy faces, is silent and dark, save for one 
light in an upper room. It is the comer room 
opposite Calvin's own, the room where a few 
months ago true love, faithful and tried, closed 
its quiet eyes to earth. Now, in the fragrant 
stillness of the summer night, young love, trem- 
bling yet not afraid, lifts eyes and heart to 
heaven. 

Calvin Parks, standing on the doorstep of 
his home, looks at the lighted window, a long, 
tender, wistful look. His eyes wander over the 
familiar scene, the old home with its shadowing 
elms, the homely pleasantness of the front 
dooryard with its buttercup-sprinkled green, 
and the stone wall covered with blackberry vines ; 
the barnyard beyond, and the shadowy bulk 
of the great bams. There is no moon to-night ; 
the soft stany darkness seems to fold all the 
friendly objects in a veil of peace. Hark! was 
that a faint whinny from the stable? But he 
has taken his leave of the brown horse, and he 
dares not go through the barnyard, for a touch 
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of grayish white beyond the gate tells him he is 
not the only watcher. 

" Dam that fowl ! " says Calvin softly. " And 
yet — well, there ! Good-bye, you fool critter! " 

His gaze comes back to the lighted window 
and dwells there fondly. *' Good-bye, children ! " 
he says. " The Lord keep ye and be good to 
ye, and I expect He will. I'll come back, never 
fear! There'll be little feet patterin' about the 
old house bimeby, and little voices callin'. 
* Uncle Cal! ' they'll say. I can hear 'em 
now, but 111 hear them plainer then. Good-bye, 
Mittie May ! good-bye, my little gal ! " 

So he goes his quiet way, following the call; 
for as on Three-Tree Road where the great 
pines are tossing and sighing, and as on the 
long beaches where the white line is breaking, 
so in the heart of tjie sailor man is always sound- 
ing the call of the sea. 



THE END. 
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